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FOREWORD 


"A  labor  of  love."  I  know  a  retired  chairman  of  the  English  Department  at 
Boston  University  who  would  probably  write  "cliche"  beside  this  expression  if  I 
had  included  it  in  a  theme  in  his  freshman  English  course.  And  yet,  the  expres- 
sion "a  labor  of  love"  captures  the  essence  of  what  retired  BU  Professor  of 
English,  Dr.  Donald  J.  Winslow,  has  accomplished  in  writing  Lasell:  A  History 
of  the  First  Junior  College  for  Women.  The  demanding  nature  of  the  task  of 
authoring  the  history  of  Lasell  Junior  College  was  a  laborious  undertaking 
entailing  exhaustive  research,  painstaking  attention  to  detail,  extensive  planning 
and  organizing  of  the  material,  meticulous  care  in  drafting  an  outline,  and  fre- 
quent rewrites  of  each  chapter  to  ensure  objectivity  and  continuity.  Despite  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  Dr.  Winslow  persevered,  driven  on  to  completion  by  his 
deep  affection  for  the  institution. 

In  many  respects.  Dr.  Winslow  is  the  ideal  person  to  write  the  history  of 
Lasell.  As  the  son  of  the  late  Guy  M.  Winslow,  former  principal,  president  and 
guiding  force  of  Lasell  for  forty-nine  years,  Don  literally  grew  up  on  the  Lasell 
campus.  And  so,  he  possesses  a  perspective  of  the  institution  unlike  that  of 
anyone  else.  Moreover,  his  academic  background — bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  English  from  Tufts  University  and  a  doctorate  from  Boston 
University — and  his  distinguished  career  of  forty-one  years  as  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  English  Department  at  BU  provided  excellent  preparation  for 
capturing  in  words  the  life  of  Lasell.  Finally,  his  intense  involvement  in  the 
College  as  a  trustee  since  1959  provided  access  to  valuable  information  and 
opinions. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  BU,  Dr.  Winslow  undertook  the  challenging  task  to 
collect,  catalog,  and  display  memorabilia  from  Lasell's  history.  Since  then,  Dr. 
Winslow's  role  as  resident  historian  and  curator  of  the  Lasell  Memorabilia  Col- 
lection has  proved  priceless  for  the  institution. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  remain  objective  and  comprehensive  in  the  treatment 
of  a  subject  that  is  so  close  to  one's  own  heart.  Yet  Dr.  Winslow's  reverence  for 
scholarship  and  adeptness  at  "turning  a  phrase "  enables  him  to  utilize  such 
intimacy  to  breathe  life  into  the  drama  of  this  institution's  past.  His  dedication 
to  this  task  has  earned  him  the  respect  of  Lasell's  community  and  resulted  in  his 
receiving  the  Lasell  Bowl,  the  highest  honor  bestowed  bv  the  College,  in  Octo- 
ber 1986. 

For  Lasell,  the  rich  legacy  of  the  past  serves  as  a  firm  foundation  to  face  the 
future  with  optimism.  The  College  approaches  her  136th  year  fortified  by  a 
renewed  sense  of  purpose  and  revitalized  by  a  challenging  strategic  plan. 
Renowned  for  the  erect  posture  of  her  graduates,  Lasell  continues  to  stand  tall 
because  she  has  one  foot  planted  firmly  amidst  her  proud  traditions  and  the 
other  striding  forward  with  entrepreneurial  zest  toward  a  dynamic  future. 

Lasell  Junior  College  will  be  forever  indebted  to  Dr.  Donald  J.  Winslow  for 
identifying,  clarifying,  and  articulating  the  important  stor\'  of  a  remarkable  insti- 
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tution.  As  the  oldest  pri\  ate  two-year  college  for  women  in  the  nation,  Lasell's 
unique  position  in  the  history  of  higher  education  deserves  to  be  chronicled  in 
a  literar\  style  and  quality  printing  that  bespeaks  the  grandeur  of  the  institution. 
Historians  and  students  of  higher  education  will  be  grateful  for  the  breadth  of 
research  resulting  in  this  precise  historical  record.  However,  the  greatest  value 
of  LmscU:  a  History  of  the  First  Junior  College  for  Women  will  be  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Lasell  alumnae  and  friends  who  will  cherish  the  poignant  depiction  of 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  Lasell  experience.  The  Lasell  Junior  College 
family  will  most  surely  understand  and  appreciate  Dr.  Donald  J.  Winslow's 
labor  of  love. 

Peter  T.  Mitchell 
Seventh  President  of  Lasell  Junior  College 
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PREFACE 


Lasell  Seminary,  later  Lasell  Junior  College,  has  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  history  of  education  of  women  in  the  United  States.  Both  for  its  being  typical 
and  yet  in  many  ways  unique,  Lasell's  story  is  one  of  interest  not  only  to  the 
many  people  who  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  College,  but  also  to 
those  concerned  with  the  educational  life  of  America  through  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  and  the  twentieth  centuries. 

In  the  late  1840s,  when  the  belief  that  women  might  profit  from  good  aca- 
demic training  was  highly  controversial,  a  professor  of  chemistry  at  Williams 
College,  Edward  Lasell,  who  briefly  had  served  as  a  visiting  professor  at  the  new 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  for  women  in  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  was 
considering  the  problem  of  education  for  young  women,  perhaps  because  he  had 
young  daughters  of  his  own.  Although  Professor  Lasell  died  a  few  weeks  after 
his  new  "female  seminary"  in  Auburndale,  Massachusetts,  opened  in  1851,  his 
vision  and  his  hard  work  established  an  institution  that  has  lasted  for  almost  150 
years.  The  school  has  prospered  and  suffered  through  the  vicissitudes  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes  over  many  decades,  but  it  is  the  many  people  involved 
who  make  the  story  what  it  is.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name  them  all,  or  even 
a  small  portion  of  them.  The  administrative  leaders,  faculty,  students  (or 
"pupils"  as  they  were  called  in  early  days),  staff  members,  directors  (or  trustees), 
parents  of  students,  visiting  lecturers  and  friends,  reflect  the  strength  and  vital- 
ity of  this  educational  family,  from  its  origins  to  the  present  day. 

In  projecting  the  many  years  of  Lasell  history,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the 
natural  divisions  into  which  that  history  falls.  It  would  be  easy  to  take  external 
events,  like  wars  and  economic  depressions,  as  guideposts,  but  it  seems  wiser  to 
use  the  internal  events  of  the  school  itself.  The  years  1851  to  1864,  from  the 
opening  of  the  school  with  109  pupils  through  the  Civil  War,  is  the  period  under 
the  direction  of  members  of  the  Lasell  family,  Edward,  his  younger  brother, 
Josiah,  and  his  brother-in-law,  George  W.  Briggs.  After  those  thirteen  years 
comes  a  ten-year  interlude  marked  by  a  serious  decline  in  enrollment,  ending  in 
1873  with  fewer  than  twenty  pupils,  when  the  school  was  officially  a  Methodist 
institution  under  the  guidance  of  a  Methodist  minister.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Cush- 
ing.  In  1874,  after  the  post-Civil  War  economic  decline,  a  new  era  began  with 
the  arrival  of  a  remarkable  young  man  from  the  Midwest,  Dr.  Charles  Cushman 
Bragdon,  who  eventually  purchased  the  school  from  the  Methodist  directors, 
and  who  over  the  next  thirty-four  years  built  Lasell  Seminary  into  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  prominent  women's  schools  in  America.  The  next  phase  of 
Lasefl's  history  was  the  principalship  and  later  presidency  of  Dr.  Guy  M.  Win- 
slow,  who  came  to  Auburndale  as  a  science  teacher  in  1898,  purchasing  the 
school  from  Dr.  Bragdon  in  1908.  The  ten-year  overlapping  period  of  the 
Bragdon-Winslow  administration  is  indicative  of  the  general  stability  of  the 
seventy-three  years  from  1874  to  1947  when  Dr.  Winslow  retired.  The  Winslow 
years  included  two  world  wars  and  a  major  economic  depression;  nevertheless, 
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the  success  of  the  school  was  reflected  in  the  generally  rising  enrollments  and  in 
the  continuing  national,  and  even  international,  reputation  of  Lasell  as  the  old- 
est and  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  junior  colleges  in  the  country.  The 
post-World  War  II  years  brought  a  generation  of  instability  and  rapid  changes 
characteristic  of  most  educational  institutions  during  these  years.  From  1947  to 
the  1980s  there  were  six  different  presidents  and  two  acting  presidents.  It  was 
a  time  of  rapid  changes  in  America — a  revolutionary  time,  especially  for  young 
women.  But  if  the  young  women  of  today  have  changed,  the  essential  Lasell 
spirit  remains. 

Lasell's  history  is  a  tale  of  the  advance  of  women  in  American  education  and 
of  individuals  whose  lives  were  variously  nourished  and  enriched  by  a  family- 
centered  school.  With  traditions  rooted  in  the  distant  past,  the  College  looks  to 
a  future  that  will  continue  its  emphasis  on  the  liberal  arts,  while  adapting  to  new 
fields  of  training  for  today's  young  women. 

Much  credit  has  been  given  by  historians  of  women's  education  to  such  lead- 
ers as  M.  Carey  Thomas  at  Br\n  Mawr,  L.  Clark  Seelye  at  Smith,  and  the 
Durants  at  Wellesley,  but  the  Lasell  brothers  anticipated  these  distinguished 
educators  b\'  many  years  in  establishing  a  four-year  seminar}'  with  two  years  of 
college-level  studies.  The  history  of  Lasell  Junior  College  is  not  simply  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  junior  college  in  America,  but  of  an  institution  older  than  six 
(the  seventh  being  Mount  Holyoke)  of  the  Seven  Sister  colleges — \^assar. 
Smith,  Wellesley,  Br\  n  Mawr,  Barnard,  and  Radcliffe — and,  except  for  Har- 
vard, older  than  any  of  the  men's  colleges  in  the  Greater  Boston  area. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 

Historical  Background 

In  the  1840s  and  1850s,  before  the  Civil  War,  the  young  and  rather 
loosely  "united"  states  were  full  of  ambitious  growth  in  agriculture, 
industry,  business,  and,  especially  on  the  East  Coast,  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  need  for  education  of  the  young.  But  the  coun- 
try was  plagued  with  a  social  cancer,  slavery,  that  was  eating  at  the  heart 
of  the  young  nation,  causing  political  turmoil  as  well  as  a  growing  social 
consciousness.  In  1850  the  population  of  America  was  slightly  over  23 
million.  In  that  year  California  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  thirty- 
first  state.  On  July  9  General  Zachary  Taylor,  who  had  been  inaugurated 
President  in  March  1849,  died,  and  the  Vice-President,  Millard  Fill- 
more, succeeded  to  the  Presidency.  There  were  120  colleges  scattered 
through  the  states,  but  there  were  few  academies  or  seminaries  for  young 
women.  Education  for  women,  at  least  beyond  elementary  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  figuring,  was  generally  considered  unnecessary,  if  not  against 
human  nature.  But  a  young  professor  of  chemistry  at  Williams  College, 
Edward  Lasell,  wanted  to  establish  something  more  than  just  another 
academy.  From  the  beginning  he  wanted  a  level  of  studies  beyond  what 
we  would  call  high  school  work,  and  his  experience  as  a  teacher  at  Will- 
iams, as  well  as  at  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  strongly  influenced  his 
educational  principles  for  young  women. 

Edward  Lasell  was  born  on  January  21,  1809,  just  three  weeks  before 
the  births  of  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  nineteenth  century:  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Charles  Darwin.  One  becomes  aware  of  the  long  reach  into 
our  country's  past  in  considering  that  at  that  time  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
President.  Young  Edward  was  five  years  old  when  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
took  place,  which  must  have  seemed  very  distant  from  America,  but  the 
War  of  1812  was  surely  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Lasell  family  living  in 
their  large  home  in  Schoharie,  New  York.  Edward,  the  eldest  son,  went 
off  to  Williams  College  and  when  he  graduated  in  1828,  he  was  the 
youngest  valedictorian  the  college  had  ever  had.  He  received  his  M.A. 
from  Williams  in  1831  and  remained  at  the  college  as  a  tutor  and  even- 
tually professor  of  chemistry.  By  the  late  1840s  he  was  thinking  seriously 
of  establishing  a  school  for  young  women  in  Massachusetts,  and  on  a  visit 
to  Boston,  where  he  was  a  Lowell  Institute  lecturer  in  1848,  he  called  on 
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his  college  classmate,  Joseph  L.  Partridge,  who  had  recently  built  him- 
self a  fine  house  in  the  village  of  Auburndale,  the  westernmost  section  of 
Newton,  which  was  to  become  one  of  the  earliest  suburban  communities 
in  the  nation.  Possibly  at  that  time  they  discussed  both  the  education  of 
young  women  and  the  likely  location  for  a  school  in  that  neighborhood. 

Auburndale,  only  nine  miles  from  Boston,  was  an  ideal  place  for  the 
establishment  of  a  seminary.  In  1850  there  were  hardly  more  than  a 
dozen  houses,  widely  scattered  over  the  hills  and  valley  of  the  Charles 
River,  but  businessmen  were  recognizing  the  importance  of  owning  land 
so  near  to  Boston.  Although  the  recently  built  Boston-to-Worcester  rail- 
road had  a  regular  stop  in  West  Newton,  there  was  only  a  flag  stop  in 
Auburndale.  The  growing  young  village  was  named  both  for  Mount 
Auburn  in  Cambridge  and  for  Oliver  Goldsmith's  "Sweet  Auburn  "  in  his 
poem  "The  Deserted  Village.  '  There  had  been  farms  in  the  area  for 
generations,  and  one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  Newton  to  this  day  is  the 
eighteenth-century  Bourne  House  at  the  west  end  of  Woodland  Road, 
just  beyond  the  present  Lasell  Bridge.  This  house  was  once  Whit- 
temore's  Tavern,  located  up  the  hill  from  that  part  of  the  Charles  River 
where  one  of  the  few  bridges  of  those  times  crossed  to  the  west.  In  1777 
the  British  army  of  General  Burgoyne,  captured  at  the  Battle  of  Saratoga, 
was  marched  to  Cambridge  across  the  river  to  here  and  along  the  old 
range  way  which  was  to  become  Woodland  Road. 

Among  the  Auburndale  gentlemen  acquiring  real  estate  in  the  1840s 
who  would  soon  be  among  the  sponsors  of  the  new  female  seminary  was 
Abijah  S.  Johnson.  He  had  started  his  career  in  Boston  as  a  builder  and 
real  estate  operator,  constructing  about  two  hundred  dwellings  in  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Johnson  did  a  great  deal  to  aid  the  early  growth  of  the  village  of 
Auburndale.  He  and  William  Jackson  purchased  about  forty  acres  of  land 
in  the  Auburndale  section  of  Newton,  south  of  the  railroad,  and  Mr. 
Johnson,  as  a  builder,  laid  out  streets  and  built  houses  along  Grove 
Street,  from  Auburn  Street  to  Woodland  Road,  and  from  there  to  Maple 
Street  and  down  the  hill  to  Auburn  Street  again.  Another  name 
important  in  early  Auburndale  history  was  Charles  C.  Burr,  who  came 
from  West  Newton  to  live  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Partridge  at  14  Hancock 
Street.  They,  along  with  other  "boomers,  "  so  called  because  of  their 
speculations  in  real  estate,  organized  the  Auburndale  Congregational 
Church.  Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Woodbridge  built  a  house  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Woodland  Road  and  Hancock  Street,  which  was  years  later 
moved  to  Hawthorne  Avenue  and  for  many  years  used  as  a  Lasell  dor- 
mitory, named  Hawthorne  House.  All  of  these  men  were  early  sponsors 
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for  the  new  edueational  institution  tor  \ oung  ladies,  with  Ahijah  Johnson 
buying  the  largest  number  of  shares  and  constructing  the  original  build- 
ing for  the  Auburndale  Female  Seminary,  as  it  was  first  called.  The 
interconnections  among  the  early  founders  and  builders  in  Auburndale 
and  the  founders  and  sponsors  of  the  Seminary  were  extensive  and  sig- 
nificant for  the  original  strength  of  the  new  institution  and  indicati\  e  of 
the  closeness  between  village  and  school  for  \  ears  to  come. 

However  isolated  and  quiet  the  little  \  illage  of  Auburndale  may  have 
been  in  the  1850s.  it  was  a  time  of  great  change  in  the  nation.  The  slavery 
question  which  so  intensely  involved  the  problem  of  the  admission  of 
"slave"  or  "free"  states  brought  about  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850, 
which  in  turn  caused  the  "Underground  Railroad,"  in  an  attempt  to  sub- 
vert this  law;  the  Jackson  Homestead  in  Xewton  was  one  of  the  stops  on 
the  route  to  assist  escaped  sla\  es  to  Canada  and  freedom.  The  very  year 
of  the  opening  of  the  Auburndale  Female  Seminar\  was  the  year  of 
Charles  Sumner's  election  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  shortly  thereafter 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  Uncle  Toins  Cabin — a  book  that  must  have 
been  familiar  to  the  earliest  pupils  at  the  Seminar) — contributed  to  the 
coming  break  between  the  northern  and  southern  states.  There  were 
other  great  literary  works  published  in  1851,  such  as  Melville's  Moby 
Dick  and  Hawthorne's  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  and  this  was  the 
year  of  the  first  publication  of  The  Xew  York  Times .  The  Gold  Rush  to 
California  was  still  continuing.  New  England  was  active  in  the  tem- 
perance movement.  Less  spectacular,  but  of  special  interest  to  young 
ladies  in  the  Seminary,  were  the  campaigns  for  revolutionary  changes  in 
women's  dress,  as  in  the  notorious  activities  of  Amelia  Bloomer. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Ci\  il  W^ar  that  the  education  of  women 
adv  anced  moderateh  and  not  until  then  that  most  of  the  colleges  for 
women  were  founded.  The  primacy  of  Lasell's  position  as  a  junior  college 
came  from  the  remarkable  foresight  of  Edward  Lasell,  w^ho  from  the 
beginning  envisioned  a  school  offering  two  years  of  college-level  work  for 
young  women,  including  also  two  \  ears  of  preparator\-  work.  For  most  of 
its  long  history  Lasell  was  a  four-year  institution,  at  some  periods  ha\  ing 
elementar\  and  preparatory'  grades,  but  alwa\  s  the  emphasis  was  on  the 
two  college-level  years.  Reform  had  been  in  the  air  long  before  the  Civil 
War,  and  Edward  Lasell  was  consciously  putting  a  new  idea  into  prac- 
tice. Though  the  influence  of  the  Williams  College  curriculum  was  para- 
mount, that  of  Mount  Hoh  oke  Seminar)-  was  e\  ident,  as  well  as  that  of 
Harvard,  whose  nearness  to  Auburndale  contributed  to  its  influence; 
Harvard  tests  were  sometimes  used  at  Lasell  in  the  early  years.  In  the 
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continuing  history  of  Lasell,  the  introduction  of  new  programs  and  con- 
cern with  new  ideas  in  education  made  its  reputation  national  long  before 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Social  and  political  affairs  influenced 
the  school  in  some  ways:  dress  reform  for  women,  suffrage,  temperance, 
concern  for  health,  and  religious  revivals.  War  and  economic  depression 
(or  "panics"  as  they  were  called)  had  a  strong  effect  on  enrollment. 

Education,  in  general,  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  concerned 
with  moral  and  physical  instruction  more  than  intellectual  improvement, 
and  this  was  so  for  the  education  of  women  even  more  than  for  men. 
"Useful  knowledge  '  was  a  characteristic  phrase,  as  in  the  works  of  Samuel 
Read  Hall,  the  first  major  instructor  in  methods  of  teaching  in  America. 
"Ornamental  studies,"  such  as  music  and  drawing  were  emphasized  at 
Lasell,  for  another  key  concept  of  the  time  was  "gracious  living,  "  which 
the  Auburndale  Female  Seminary  encouraged  from  the  beginning, 
unlike  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  which  was  more  concerned  with  cur- 
tailing expenses  and  so  had  the  pupils  do  all  of  the  housework  of  the 
institution  to  keep  tuition  as  low  as  $80  a  year.  At  Lasell  the  tuition  in  its 
first  years  was  $200  and  although  living  conditions  were  relatively  plain 
they  were  not  so  spartan  as  they  were  at  early  Mount  Holyoke. 

Recent  historians  of  women's  education  point  out  the  growing  change 
from  academies  to  seminaries  in  the  earh  nineteenth  century  and  they 
mention  such  leaders  as  Emma  Willard  at  Troy,  New  York;  Zilpah  Grant 
and  her  protegee  Mary  Lyon  at  Ipswich,  Massachusetts;  and  Catherine 
Beecher  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Even  after  Mary  Lyon  went  to  Nor- 
ton, Massachusetts,  where  Wheaton  was  founded,  and  then  to  Mount 
Holyoke,  she  first  called  her  school  a  seminary,  as  it  remained  until  1887. 
Seminaries  for  young  ladies  were  generally  regarded  as  training  schools 
for  teachers,  just  as  male  seminaries  were  intended  as  training  schools  for 
ministers,  especially  in  the  strongly  Protestant,  evangelical  New 
England  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  of  these  seminaries  eventually 
grew  into  colleges  by  offering,  or  requiring,  higher  level  courses. 
Edward  Lasell  believed  that  women  should  do  serious  study  for  their 
own  enrichment.  The  study  of  Greek  was  a  characteristic  of  upper  level, 
or  collegiate,  work  at  men's  colleges.  Edward  Lasell  offered,  but  did  not 
require,  Greek  for  third  and  fourth  year  pupils.  This,  and  the  fact  that  he 
included  such  courses  as  Physiology,  Botany,  Chemistry  (Professor  Las- 
ell's  own  field  of  study),  Mental  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Moral 
Science,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Elements  of  Criticism,  along 
with  the  basic  liberal  arts  in  English,  Modern  Languages,  and  Mathe- 
matics, indicates  that  the  junior  and  senior  years  were  clearly  of  college 
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level  from  the  beginning.  There  was  no  consideration  of  the  young  ladies 
transferring  to  senior  colleges  after  completing  two  years  at  the 
Auburndale  Seminary,  for  there  would  be  no  colleges  for  women  and  few 
coeducational  colleges  until  after  the  Civil  War,  but  the  Lasell  graduate 
proved  that  women  were  capable  of  rigid  academic  work.  (See  Appendix 
D)  For  their  final  examination  in  their  senior  year,  students  were  tested 
orally  by  the  principal  and  other  teachers;  each  student  had  to  prepare  a 
final  essay,  which  was  tied  together  b\'  a  little  blue  ribbon  and  left  on  a 
table  where  an\  one  could  read  it.  At  least  one  of  these  senior  papers  still 
remains  in  the  College's  Memorabilia  Collection. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

The  Lasell  Family  and  Its  Seminary 

Edward  Lasell  was  the  oldest  son  of  a  large  family.  His  father,  Chester 
Lasell,  was  a  farmer  and  a  manufacturer  of  hats.  Chester  and  his  wife, 
Nancy  Manning  Lasell,  had  come  from  Windham,  Connecticut,  to  Scho- 
harie, New  York,  after  their  marriage.  His  success  there  is  witnessed 
even  today  by  the  Lasell  Park  in  that  town  and  by  the  Lasell  House,  now 
the  D.  A.R.  building.  Among  their  fourteen  children  were  three  that  had 
connections  with  the  seminary  founded  by  the  eldest  son. 

The  Lasells  appear  to  have  been  a  strongly-knit  family,  and  Edward's 
early  letters  to  his  brother-in-law,  George  W.  Briggs,  who  had  married 
Lydia  Lasell,  fourteen  years  younger  than  Edward,  reveal  many  of 
Edward's  ideas  concerning  the  school  he  intended  to  found.  It  is  not 
entirely  clear  where  financial  backing  was  secured  for  such  a  sizable 
enterprise.  No  matter  how  successful  the  father  was,  his  large  family 
made  any  significant  help  to  his  ambitious  son  impossible.  One  account 
has  it  that  Edward's  aunt  provided  financial  aid  and  enthusiastic  support, 
but  whether  this  aunt  was  a  Lasell  or  a  Manning  is  unclear.  It  is  possible, 
though  not  verifiable,  that  Edward's  mother-in-law  provided  financial 
assistance.  In  1833,  on  November  1,  Edward  married  Ruth  Whitman  of 
Williamstown;  her  father,  Dr.  Timothy  Whitman,  a  physician,  had  died 
before  this  marriage  and  she  was  an  only  child.  Her  mother,  Laura  Sey- 
mour Whitman,  was  apparently  well-off.  The  Edward  Lasell  home  in 
Williamstown  was  the  handsome  eighteenth-century  Sloan  House,  and 
Mrs.  Whitman  owned  property  in  the  Williamstown  area.  Edward's 
house  was  sold  to  Williams  College  when  he  and  his  wife  and  five  young 
children  moved  to  Auburndale;  named  Lasell  House,  it  became  the 
home  of  Mark  Hopkins,  president  of  Williams,  and  remains  the  presi- 
dent's house  to  this  day.  In  1850  George  and  Lydia  Briggs  were  living  in 
Schoharie.  They  had  at  that  time  a  two-year-old  son,  and  they  were 
taking  care  of  Edward's  oldest  child,  sixteen-year-old  Edward,  who  was 
being  tutored  by  George.  Correspondence  between  Edward  and  George 
discussed  young  Edward's  instruction  as  well  as  plans  for  the  new  semi- 
nary. Of  the  other  two  sons  in  Chester  Lasell  s  family  who  had  close 
connections  with  the  school,  the  story  of  one,  Josiah,  the  seventh  son  and 
eleventh  child,  will  be  told  later.  The  other,  Nathaniel,  had  only  the 
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Edward  LaselTs  home  in  WilUamsfown,  Massachusetts,  now  knoicn  as  the  Sloan  House. 


briefest  connection  with  the  school,  teaching  for  one  year  as  a  substitute 
after  his  brother  Josiah  had  left;  from  1856  to  1859  he  was  a  minister  in 
Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 

On  June  3,  1850,  Edward  wrote  from  Williamstown  to  his  brother-in- 
law  George  in  Schoharie,  telling  of  his  recent  visit  to  Boston:  "Everything 
looks  favorable  in  reference  to  the  school.  The  people  at  Auburndale  are 
deeply  interested  and  desirous  to  have  it  go  forward  ....  Auburndale  is 
a  beautiful  place  as  >  ou  know  and  the  particular  localit>-  which  I  should 
select  for  a  school  I  consider  the  finest  locality,  all  things  considered,  in 
the  place.  "  It  was  encouraging  to  have  the  support  of  local  businessmen, 
especialK  his  friend  Joseph  Lee  Partridge,  who  was  connected  with  the 
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Puritan  Recorder,  a  Congregational  newspaper  published  in  Boston. 
Although  Edward  had  apparently  by  this  time  selected  the  area  he 
wanted  for  the  school — about  six  acres  including  a  prominent  hill  o\  er- 
looking  Woodland  "Avenue"  (as  it  was  then  called) — he  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted specific  arrangements  for  the  building  by  Abijah  Johnson.  On 
September  1,  1850,  Edward  purchased  from  George  W.  Robinson  the 
land  south  of  Woodland  Avenue,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Lake  Avenue, 
on  the  south  by  Myrtle  Avenue,  and  on  the  west  by  Linden  Avenue  (later 
to  be  called  Grove  Street)  for  $2550.  These  six  acres  were  already  held 
under  a  mortgage  to  Lemuel  Grehore,  a  Newton  Lower  Falls  paper 
manufacturer.  Mr.  Grehore  was  soon  to  become  president  of  the  trustees 
of  the  new  seminary,  a  position  he  held  for  eleven  years,  1854-65. 
Edward  wanted  the  encouragement  not  only  of  his  brother-in-law,  but 
also  of  his  father:  "I  wish  my  Father  would  express  his  view  freely,  what- 
ever it  may  be."  His  concern  for  his  parents  is  evident  in  a  later  passage 
in  this  same  letter:  "One  of  the  difficulties  that  presents  itself  is  involved 
in  your  breaking  up  at  Schoharie  and  leaving  Father  and  Mother  com- 
paratively alone."  Edward  suggests  that  his  parents  might  live  with  him, 
but  this  idea  was  not  brought  up  again,  at  least  in  extant  letters.  On  the 
financial  side,  he  wanted  the  new  institution  to  pay  a  "fair  percentage"  on 
the  investment,  and  he  would  be  willing  to  share  half  the  profits, 
"provided  I  choose  to  connect  myself  with  it."  This  last  phrase  is  pro- 
vocative, for  it  shows  that  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  would  himself  be 
at  the  school  either  as  administrator  or  teacher,  and  in  fact,  he  seemed  to 
plan  for  George  to  run  it,  with  later  on  the  assistance  of  his  much  younger 
brother  Josiah.  The  latter  had  graduated  from  Williams  in  1844,  studied 
law  for  a  while  in  Schoharie,  then  taught  at  Professor  Piquet's  boys' 
school  in  Brooklyn  and  at  the  Spingler  Institute  of  New  York  Gity. 
Edward  stressed  the  enthusiasm  of  his  "friends  in  Auburndale  "  who  con- 
sidered the  new  school  likely  to  be  as  prosperous  as  any  in  the  country. 
Financial  concerns  were  of  crucial  importance  not  only  to  Edward  and 
George,  but  also  to  the  Auburndale  gentlemen  who  were  investing  in 
this  educational  venture. 

Six  months  later  Edward  wrote  again  to  George,  on  December  3, 
1850,  expressing  concern  over  the  delays  in  settling  the  building  costs. 
The  estimate  had  gone  from  $13,500  to  $15,500.  He  would  try  to  get  a 
loan  of  $10,000  to  $12,000  for  five  years.  "If  I  cannot  succeed  in  doing 
this,  I  do  not  see  but  we  must  give  it  up."  But  he  counted  on  his 
Auburndale  friends  to  make  a  strong  effort  to  raise  the  money,  which 
eventually  they  did.  There  were  finally  twenty  gentlemen  who  bought 
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shares,  no  doubt  anticipating  a  profitable  return.  The  final  decision  had 
to  be  made  by  January  1,  1851.  Edward  thanked  George  for  ha\  ing 
supervised  young  Edward's  studies  and  also  for  "securing  him  against 
evil  influences  and  habits.  "  Young  Edward,  along  with  the  other  four 
Lasell  children  (Laura,  fourteen;  Timothy, eleven;  Ellen,  nine;  and  Lou- 
ise, five)  came  to  Auburndale  sometime  in  1851.  The  girls  were  to 
become  pupils  at  the  Seminary,  Laura  graduating  in  1855  when  she  was 
nineteen. 

In  January  of  1851,  because  of  delays  in  building,  Edw^ard  was  consid- 
ering the  possibilit)  of  purchasing  as  a  temporary  location  the  "cottage" 
(so  called  because  of  the  Victorian  scrollwork  along  the  edges  of  the 
eaves)  near  the  depot  in  Auburndale;  this  was  the  house  on  the  corner  of 
Melrose  and  Ash  streets,  later  known  as  the  Auburndale  Club  House  and 
now  as  the  Turtle  Lane  Playhouse,  "a  fine  looking  structure,  "  Edward 
called  it,  which  "would  attract  attention  of  passersby,  and  get  in  this  way 
a  sort  of  publicity."  When  houses  "begin  to  cluster  more  thickly  around 
that  point"  would  be  "the  time  to  go  back  on  the  hill,  or  relinquish  the 
project,  as  our  experience  may  dictate."  Edward  was  facing  the  hard 
realities  of  the  situation,  recognizing  the  possibility  of  failure.  The  cot- 
tage would  mean  a  much  smaller  school,  but  it  would  be  ready  by  fall, 
based  on  Mr.  Johnson's  estimate  of  necessary  alterations. 

Even  in  late  March  1851,  Edward  was  still  writing  to  George  with  the 
uncertainties  of  the  establishment  bothering  him.  He  wrote  from  South 
Hadley,  where  he  was  lecturing  twice  a  day  at  Holyoke  Female  Semi- 
nar}', "a  wonderful  and  noble  institution,  '  and  where  he  was  conscious  of 
the  eyes  of  250  young  ladies  upon  him,  "some  of  them  quite  bright.  "  But 
by  May  21  he  told  George  that  the  timber  had  arri\  ed  in  Boston  and  had 
been  taken  to  Auburndale — "The  walls  are  going  up  well."  Ob\  ioush  the 
time  was  too  late  for  a  September  opening  of  the  school,  but  there  was  no 
longer  any  substitute  for  the  original  plan  of  an  entirely  new  building. 
His  friend  Joseph  Partridge  supervised  matters  in  Edward's  absence. 
They  had  decided  to  have  the  dining  room  below  the  school  room,  an 
arrangement  that  existed  in  the  one  big  building  at  Mount  Holyoke.  In 
fact,  the  new  Auburndale  building  resembled  in  a  number  of  wa>  s  its 
Mount  Holyoke  prototype,  with  central  corridors  running  the  length  of 
the  building,  double  parlors,  and  comparati\  ely  small  rooms  for  stu- 
dents, although  Mount  Holyoke  girls  had  no  closets  and  sometimes  had 
to  sleep  two  girls  to  a  bed.  The  Auburndale  building  was  to  allow  for  more 
satisfactory  living  conditions  than  at  South  Hadle\  .  Edward  had  chosen 
Abijah  Johnson,  a  local  man,  as  builder.  The  Boston  architects.  Billings 
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The  original  seminary  building  on  the  Auhurndale  "Acropolis." 
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and  Sleeper,  superxased;  the  two  brothers,  J.  E.  and  Hammatt  Bilhngs, 
were  outstanding  architects  in  Boston  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
Hammatt  BiUings  was  to  become  the  architect  of  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Library  in  1868  and  also  of  the  original  College  Hall  at  Wellesley  in  1870. 

In  the  late  spring  the  well  for  the  new  school  in  Auburndale  had  been 
dug,  but  water  had  been  reached  only  after  considerable  depth.  Some 
roads  were  constructed  around  the  building.  Edward  wrote,  "The  place 
looks  beautiful  this  spring."  For  many  years  to  come,  the  beauty  of 
Auburndale  and  the  school  campus,  in  various  seasons  of  the  year,  was  to 
be  remarked  upon  by  students  and  visitors.  Edward  still  praised  the  local 
supporters  and  optimistically  anticipated  success,  "unless  it  be  bad  man- 
agement on  our  part,  which  need  not,  and  must  not  be."  As  if  finally 
drawing  a  great  breath  of  relief,  he  wrote  to  George,  "And  now  the  word 
is,  'Go  forward'  on  our  contemplated  plan!  and  no  looking  back,  unless  for 
the  most  urgent  reasons,  which  reasons  however  do  not  appear." 

Even  personal,  family  problems  seemed  solved  satisfactorily,  because 
George  had  found  someone  to  buy  his  place.  Edward  commented  that 
they  would  need  horses  at  the  school  but  George's  ponies  would  proba- 
bly not  do.  Perhaps  he  could  sell  them  and  purchase  horses;  Edward 
suggested  that  he  get  "Father's  opinion  on  this  point.  "  Earlier  Edward 
had  sent  money  for  young  Edward's  tuition  and  board,  but  he  expected 
his  son  to  study  in  Williamstown  during  the  coming  summer,  just  as  he 
himself  had  done  as  a  student  at  Williams  College  about  fifteen  years 
earlier. 

By  mid-July  1851  there  was,  apparently,  a  meeting  in  Albany  with 
Edward,  George,  and  younger  brother  Josiah  (he  would  have  his  twenty- 
sixth  birthday  on  August  6).  They  hoped  to  open  the  school  by  October 
15,  for  they  would  soon  need  to  advertise  the  date,  but  Partridge  had 
written  of  "delay  in  carpenter's  work."  It  was  not  until  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 13,  that  the  school  actually  opened,  with  the  astonishingly  successful 
enrollment  of  109  pupils,  eleven  of  them  from  Williamstown  families. 

It  had  been  sometime  in  the  spring  of  1851  that  the  "Memorandum  of 
Agreement"  was  drawn  and  signed  by  the  Auburndale  gentlemen  and 
Edward  Lasell.  Curiously,  the  document,  which  still  exists  in  the  Lasell 
archives,  was  not  dated  except  for  the  year.  There  are  six  sections  in  this 
handwritten  agreement,  giving  Professor  Lasell's  responsibilities  for 
building,  furnishing,  and  supervising  "a  Female  Seminary  of  a  high 
order"  to  accommodate  not  fewer  than  fifty  boarding  pupils  and  twenty- 
five  day  pupils.  One  of  the  more  interesting  points  is  that  Professor  Lasell 
will  "devote  such  portion  of  his  time  and  attention  as  he  can  reasonably 
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George  W.  Briggs,  brother-in-latv  to  Edward  and  Josiah  Lasell. 


spare  from  his  present  duties, "  which  suggests  that  he  intended  to  con- 
tinue at  WiUiams  College  as  professor  of  chemistry.  In  fact,  the  docu- 
ment specifies  that  he  will  "employ  as  Principal  George  W.  Briggs  now 
of  Schoharie  ...  or  some  other  gentleman  of  equal  experience  and 
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Josiah  Lasell,  brother  of  Edward  Lasell. 

talents.  "  Only  later  was  brother  Josiah  considered  for  the  position  of  joint 
principal.  Although  the  guarantors  were  to  insure  Professor  Lasell 
against  financial  loss,  he  agreed  to  carry  on  at  the  school  for  not  less  than 
three  years.  The  fourth,  and  longest,  section  deals  with  various  aspects  of 
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Original  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
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AUBURNDALE  FEMALE  SEMINARY". 


This  IffsnrunoN  was  established  by  the  late  Professor!  The  Academic  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions  of  twfniy 
Edward  La^cll,  of  "Williams  College,  and  is  under  the' ^■'^  o"  into  four  quarters  of  ten  n  eeks  each.  Th;' 

Winter  Session  opens  on  the  loth  day  of  Seplember.  and 
closes  on  the  ith  day  of  February.    The  Summer  Session 


superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Briggs  and  Mr.  J.  Lasell. 


opens  on  the  24:A  day  of  February,  and  closes  on  the  li£A 
day  of  July. 


Pupils  are  received  at  any  time  during  the  sessions. 
TUITIO.V   AXD  EXPENSES. 


It  is  located  at  Aubiirndale,  in  the  town  of  Newton, 
ilass.,  on  the  line  of  the  Worcester  Railroad,  ten  miles  from 
Boston,  and  within  fire  minutes"  walk  of  the  Aubumdalc 
Station.  This  place  has  been  selected  on  account  of  its 
desirable  social  relations,  its  salubrity  and  the  beauty  of 
its  natural  scenery ;  partaking  in  this  latter  respect,  of  the '  The  charge  for  Board  and  Tuition  in  the  regular  course 
character  of  the  nearer  enyirons  of  Boston,  so  justly  cele-|  of  Studies,  is,  per  year,  S2CX3,  payable  quarterly  in  ad- 
brated.   Its  conTenient  proximity  to  the  city  of  Boston,  j 

always  within  thirty  minutes' ride,  by  from  eight  to  tenj    Tuition,  without  Board,  per  quarter,  in  the  EDgber 
special  trains  daily,  renders  the  Institution  easy  of  access  I  Branches,  SI2;  Common  Branches,  SIO. 
for  boarders  and  day  scholars,  and  secures  all  the  educa-! 

.  ,     .  ^  .  T,     'EXTRA  CHARGES  WILL  BE  MADE  IX  THE  FOL- 

tional  facihties  Boston  can  furnish,  m  the  way  of  Teacher?  ^  ^.^-tv-^   t.t,  .  >.-,^ttt-c 

i  IiOitI^G  UKA>LliJi3. 

of  Music,  Drawing,  Modem.  Languages,  &c.,  sc.  I 

I  Music  on  the  Piano,  per  quarter,     -  §15  00 

The  ample  and  elegant  grounds  of  the  Institution,  to-j             .i     Vocal,  in  Classes,   1  00 

gether  with  the  arrangements  of  its  building,  its  airy  and!             "     Guitar,   10  00 

well  ventilated  rooms,  its  neat  and  appropriate  furniture,  j                   Harp,  -    --   20  O") 

,     .    ,  "     Modem  Languages,  each,  -   -  5  00 

furnaces,  baths,  &c.,  are  intended  to  promote  physical  .,            .         ^  „  .  r 

I  *•     Drawing  and  Pamtmg,  -    -    -  5  00 

health  and  comfort,  and  to  offer  an  agreeable  home  to|             u     qjj  Painting,   10  00 

those  young  Ladies  who  may  resort  to  it  for  purposes  oft  There  will  also  be  a  charge  of  37i  cents  per  dozen,  for 
Education.                                                             |  washing. 

I     S  T  R  IT     T  O      S  ' 

j    For  the  use  of  Musical  Instruments,  the  charge  will  bo 

G.  W.  BRIGGS,  A.  M..  Principal  and  Instructor  in  th.;     P^oP^^^o^  t°  ^^le  time  occupied. 
Knglish  and  Mathematical  Departments.  |    ^^^^^         Stationery  will  be  furnished  at  bookstoro 

.7.  LASELL,  A.  M..  Principal  and  Instructor  in  Ancient  P^*^^-^- 
Languages.  j    j.^^^^  Boarder  should  be  furnished  with  Towels  and 

Peof.  HENTvY  ERNI,  Tnstmctor  in  Modem  Languages ,  Table  Xankins,  half-dozen  each,  and  have  every  article  of 
and  the  Natural  Sciences.    Prof.  Erai  was  graduated  at!  Apparel  distinctly  marked  with  name  in  full, 
the  University  of  Zurich.  Switzerland,  and  as  a  thorough' 

scholar,  and  efficient  teacher,  enjovs  an  enviable  reputation '  ^  '^"^  f'^'-t^^''  Particulars,  please  address  J.  L.\SELL. 
with  Prof.  Silliman,  Prof.  Asassiz,"and  other  gentlemen  of  GRIGGS,  Aubumdale,  West  Newton,  Mafisaehu- 

icientific  attainments.  j 

T.   ,  x.      -irT-cT  T  x-T,  T    i.     .    '         •     T    ^        !    AvbvmdaU.  Feb.  10, 1853. 
Prof.  F.  F.  MUELLER,  Instmctor  m  Music— Insfcrumen-j  ' 

tal  and  Vocal.    lie  is  weU  known  as  a  most  accomplished!  ,  . 

Musician,  and  is  now  the  Organist  of  the  *  llandel  andj 

Haydn"  and  "  Musical  Education  "  Societies,  of  Boston,   j  BKFBRKHTCES. 

iliss  M.  BIOGENE  ROBINSON,  Instmctor  in  P^ting. '  Key.  MAKE  HOPKINS,  D.  D.,  President  Williams 
Drawing,  and  Ornamental  Branches.    Her  past  success |  College.  Mass. 

testifies  to  her  genius  as  an  Artist,  and  her  skill  as  a;  Prof.  JOHN  TATLOCK,  Williams  College,  Mass. 
Teacher,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  she  will  be  foundjp^j-y  GEO.  ^V.  BLAGDEN,  D.  J).,  Boston, 
fully  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  her  Department,    j    u   BAXTER  DICKINSON,  D  D.,  Boston. 

iliss  CAROLINA  A.  WALWORTH,  Superintendent  of  j    "   BAPNAS  SEARS,  D.  £).,  Newton  Centre, 
Literary  and  social  duties,  and  instmctor  in  EngUshj    "   EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield. 
Branches.  IGov.  ERASTUS  FAIRBANKS,  St.  Johnsbory,  Vt 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Principals  to  secure  the  most'  Hon*-  C  A.  DEWEY,  Northampton, 
competent  Directors  for  each  Department  of  study,  andl'^^^I-      WALKER.  Esq.,  Boston, 
thereby  ensure  fidelity  and  thoronglmesg  in  all  schclaatic'  IOHN  JAY  HYDE,  Mystick,  Ct. 
and  social  duties,  I  Rev.  S.  F.  SMITH,  Newton  Centre. 

HoK.  WM.  JACKSON,  Newton  Comer. 


Early  advertisement  for  the  Seminary. 
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the  disposal  of  property  and  disposition  of  mortgages  in  case  the  project 
failed.  The  fifth  section  deals  with  the  possibility  of  destruction  by  fire,  a 
fear  that  hovered  in  the  background  for  the  next  century,  indeed  for  as 
long  as  the  large  wooden  building  existed.  The  sixth  and  final  part  pro- 
vides for  a  committee  of  three  individuals  as  referees  in  case  of  any 
differences,  one  representing  Professor  Lasell,  another  representing  the 
majority  of  shares,  and  the  third  to  be  selected  by  these  two.  The  docu- 
ment is  signed  by  the  twenty  shareholders  and  finally  by  Edward  Lasell. 
Abijah  Johnson  had  fifteen  shares,  but  most  of  the  shareholders  had  six  or 
fewer. 

On  Thursday,  October  16,  1851,  the  Puritan  Recorder  cdrried  the  first 
of  a  series  of  advertisements  for  "Auburndale  Female  Seminary."  This 
periodical  regularly  contained  a  good  deal  of  educational  news,  with 
accounts  of  various  college  commencements,  usually  in  August,  and  with 
many  advertisements  for  schools,  such  as  Bradford,  Wheaton,  Nichols, 
and  Brookfield.  On  August  28,  1851,  in  the  account  of  Williams  College 
Commencement,  mention  is  made  of  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  being 
conferred  upon  George  W.  Briggs,  of  Auburndale,  Newton,  along  with 
three  others.  The  ad  in  the  Puritan  Recorder  makes  it  clear  that  the 
school  established  by  Edward  Lasell  was  to  be  "under  the  immediate 
charge  of  Messrs.  G.  W.  Briggs  and  J.  Lasell."  Although  the  ad  runs  in 
the  paper  until  February  1852,  the  school  is  continually  announced  to 
open  on  November  13,  1851.  The  ad  refers  to  "extensive  and  elegant 
grounds"  and  "new  and  spacious  buildings,"  but  more  significant  is  the 
reference  to  "a  thorough  course  in  Female  Education  in  Science,  Liter- 
ature and  the  Ornamental  Departments."  The  earliest  advertisement 
does  not  indicate  the  costs,  but  in  June  1852,  still  under  the  name 
Auburndale  Female  Seminary,  tuition  and  expenses  are  listed  as  $200  a 
year,  with  extra  charges  for  music  and  for  drawing  and  painting  (the 
"Ornamental  Arts").  Perhaps  a  year's  experience  led  them  to  add:  "In  bad 
weather  the  Seminary  carriage  will  convey  pupils  to  and  from  the 
Depot,"  for  day  pupils  were  being  encouraged  to  attend. 

An  interesting  element  in  the  early  ads,  as  well  as  in  the  later  catalogs, 
was  the  list  of  references.  From  the  beginning  the  first  name  on  that  list 
was  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  president  of  Williams  College.  Other  names 
included  Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education  (succeeding  Horace  Mann  in  that  post),  soon  to  become  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University;  Rev.  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  of  Newton  Cen- 
tre, author  of  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee  ";  and  Hon.  William  Jackson,  of 
the  well-known  Newton  family.  As  the  years  went  on,  the  list  of  refer- 
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ences  grew,  including  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  New 
England,  such  as  Amos  Tuck,  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire;  Hannibal 
Hamlin  (Vice-President  under  Lincoln);  Edward  Dickinson  (father  of 
Emily);  Gov.  Erastus  Fairbanks  of  Vermont;  John  Tatlock,  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Williams  College,  and  many  others.  Inquiries  concerning 
the  new  seminary  could  be  sent  either  to  "J.  Lasell  or  G.  W.  Briggs, 
Auburndale,  West  Newton,  Mass.  "  or  to  the  office  of  the  Puritan 
Recorder,  22  School  Street,  Boston,  where  no  doubt  Joseph  Partridge 
would  take  care  of  them,  for  his  close  relationship  with  the  school  con- 
tinued; in  fact.  Partridge's  son,  born  in  1853,  was  named  Edward  Lasell 
Partridge,  and  was  later  to  become  a  notable  physician  in  New  York. 

The  closeness  of  the  new  school  to  the  Congregational  Church  was 
because  the  Lasell  and  Partridge  families  and  most  of  the  Auburndale 
sponsors  of  the  seminary  were  Congregationalists.  In  1851  there  was  no 
church  in  the  village  of  Auburndale,  so  that  \\  est  Newton  was  still  the 
center  for  church-going,  as  well  as  for  municipal  matters.  When  in  1857 
the  Auburndale  Congregational  Church  was  built,  the  very  first  service 
was  the  June  graduation  of  Lasell  Seminary  pupils.  While  he  was  living 
in  Auburndale,  Josiah  Lasell  was  organist  for  the  church.  Years  later  the 
Lasell  family  became  major  supporters  of  the  Whitinsville  Congre- 
gational Church.  OfficialK,  however,  the  Seminar)'  was  non- 
denominational. 

The  new  school  was  very  much  a  family  enterprise;  the  three  brothers 
must  have  felt  on  November  13,  1851,  when  the  school  opened  its  doors 
with  over  one  hundred  pupils,  that  success  was  theirs  after  the  many 
worries  and  dela\  s.  Onl\  two  weeks  later  George  and  Lydia  Briggs  had 
their  second  child,  Lilla  Manning  Briggs;  their  older  child,  George  Lasell 
Briggs,  was  three. 

In  January  1852  Edward  Lasell  became  ill,  but  not  until  the  end  of  the 
month  did  his  illness  seem  serious.  Typhoid  was  a  scourge  of  that  period 
and  on  January  31,  just  ten  days  after  his  forty-third  birthday,  Edward 
Lasell  died.  His  death  was  a  great  blow  not  only  to  his  family  but  to  all 
those  associated  with  the  school  he  had  so  recently  founded.  How  ironic 
that  the  first  public  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  new  seminary  was  the 
founder's  funeral!  On  February  19,  1852,  President  Mark  Hopkins  wrote 
to  his  friend  Amos  Lawrence  in  Boston  of  what  Edward  Lasell  had  meant 
to  Williams: 

The  death  of  Prof.  Lasell  was  a  ^reat  loss  to  the  College  and  to  the  commu- 
nity. He  was  a  good  man,  was  very  much  a  gentleman,  and  was  really 
devoted  to  science  and  accojnplished  in  his  own  department,  having  pur- 
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chased  books  and  some  valuable  apparatus  for  it  which  the  CoUege  was  not 
able  to  buy.  His  laboratory  was  kept  with  great  neatness,  he  was  particu- 
larly happy  in  his  experiments,  h-  was  popular  b-  successful  as  a  lecturer. 

Mark  Hopkins  was  concerned  with  the  loss  of  a  fine  professor  at  WiUiams 
and  was  not  perhaps  entirely  sympathetic  to  his  undertaking  the  female 
seminary  project,  as  his  continuing  letter  reveals: 

For  many  years  he  gave  a  very  full  course  in  Chemistry  for  the  entirely 
inadequate  sum  of  $200,  simply  because  the  College  was  poor.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  years  he  has  had  $400.  He  was  induced  to  embark  at  Auburn 
Dale,  I  suppose  all  he  was  worth,  ir  probably  more,  though  Mrs.  Whitman 
retained  property  that  they  could  fall  back  upon.  There  was  unexpected 
difficulty  about  raising  money,  pledges  were  not  fulfilled,  there  was  delay 
in  the  work, — his  nervous  system  was  delicately  strung,  h-  there  is  no  doubt 
he  was  overworked.  He  seemed  to  be  a  true  b-  earnest  Christian,  desirous 
of  doing  good,  was  the  p  ride  of  his  father  s  family ,  ir  a  sad  loss  to  his  own. 

Amos  Lawrence  had  written  earlier  to  Mark  Hopkins  saying  that  his  wife 
had  recently  met  Edward  Lasell  in  a  store  and  had  invited  him  to  call,  but 
the  next  they  heard  was  of  his  death.  Lawrence  felt  that  "no  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  College  [Williams]  seemed  to  have  a  stronger  hold  on  life 
than  he  had.  .  .  .  Altho'  possessed  of  ample  worldly  substance,  we  have 
received  the  impression,  that  all  his  family  looked  to  him  for  guidance." 

It  was  now  up  to  the  two  brothers  left  behind  to  continue  what  Edward 
had  begun.  As  joint  principals,  George  Briggs  and  Josiah  Lasell,  the  one 
not  quite  thirty  and  the  other  twenty-six,  carried  forth  together  for  eight 
more  years  with  considerable  success.  On  April  14,  1853,  the  school 
name  was  officially  changed  by  a  new  act  of  incorporation  passed  by  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  to  "Lasell  Female  Seminary,"  in 
honor  of  its  founder.  They  continued  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
pupils  and  had  a  small,  but  strong,  faculty.  Briggs  and  Lasell  did  much  of 
the  teaching  themselves. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  school  young  Josiah  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the 
pupils,  Jane  (or  Jennie)  Whitin,  of  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts,  who  was 
to  be  the  oldest  pupil  in  the  first  graduating  class  of  five  in  1854  (she  was 
twenty  years  and  six  months  then).  Her  engagement  to  Josiah  was  kept 
very  secret  and  Josiah  even  took  a  six-month  leave  of  absence  to  avoid  any 
scandal.  Now  and  then  at  the  school  a  suspicion  arose  that  Miss  Whitin 
would  do  all  she  could  to  allay.  At  the  dining  table  French  was  spoken, 
and  one  day,  merely  asking  if  she  wanted  the  salt,  the  girl  opposite  Jane 
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Chapel  service  held  in  Cushtnan  Hall  (later  known  as  Bragdon  Hall),  in  1879. 


asked  "Mile  Whitin,  voulez-vous  le  sel?"  And  from  another  part  of  the 
table  came  the  remark,  '  Je  crois  que  vous  avez  le  sel.  "  Miss  Whitin  kept 
her  countenance  and  wrote  at  once  to  a  cousin,  begging  him  to  come  and 
help  her  hoodwink  her  schoolmates.  He  duly  appeared  and  courted  her 
in  the  approved  fashion,  so  that  everyone  was  misled.  Going  through  the 
fields  on  the  way  to  the  station,  where  there  was  an  extremely  narrow 
pathway,  he  said,  "Is  the  path  wide  enough  for  two,  Jennie?"  an  expres- 
sion that  was  repeated  over  and  over  by  her  classmates  until  the  end  of 
the  school  year,  when  the  real  suitor  reappeared.  The  happy  marriage 
occurred  on  June  6,  1855. 

Jane  Whitin  Lasell  was  a  tiny  woman,  less  than  five  feet  tall  and  slen- 
der; she  had  light  brown  hair  and  blue  eyes;  her  shoes  were  size  IV2.  One 
of  her  classmates  long  after  remembered  her  as  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  sensible  of  the  girls  and  recalled  a  saying  of  hers  about  the  stairway 
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in  the  building  later  to  be  known  as  Bragdon  Hall;  standing  half-way  up 
the  long,  winding  stairway  she  said,  "Vly  epitaph  will  be  like  that  of  the 
woman  who  requested  it  put  on  her  tombstone,  'Died  of  Stairs.  "  A 
school  friend  of  Jane's,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Pratt,  of  Hopkinton,  after  serving 
as  teacher  at  the  Seminary,  became  the  second  wife  of  Jane's  widowed 
father,  John  Crane  Whitin,  in  1875.  "Tanny,  "  as  she  was  known  to  her 
grandchildren,  was  a  dynamic  and  entertaining  personality.  She  long 
outlived  her  considerably  older  husband  and  years  later  became  a  trustee 
of  Wellesley  College,  donating  the  Whitin  Observatory  and  a  house  for 
a  professor  at  Wellesley. 

It  was  recognized  early  that  the  ornamental  arts  and  good  health  habits 
were  as  necessary  for  cultivated  young  ladies  as  the  academic  curricu- 
lum. From  the  beginning  music  was  of  special  importance  at  the  Semi- 
nary. Edward  Lasell  had  been  concerned  about  purchasing  a  number  of 
pianos  even  before  the  school  opened,  and  during  the  first  years  of  the 
school's  life  there  were  significant  teachers  of  music,  for  vocal,  piano, 
organ,  and  eventually  other  instruments.  All  the  early  catalogs  list  the 
special  students  in  both  art  and  music;  in  1852-53  there  were  fifty-one 
students  of  music,  and  the  next  year  sixty-six.  One  of  the  early  music 
teachers,  T.  H.  Hinton,  composed  a  song  dedicated  to  "The  Young 
Ladies  of  Lasell  Seminary, "  published  in  1856;  this  song  was  presumably 
intended  for  one  particular  girl,  but,  given  the  discretion  of  the  times,  he 
prudently  dedicated  it  to  the  entire  school. 

The  study  of  drawing  and  painting  was  as  popular  as  the  study  of  music 
among  early  pupils,  as  the  special  lists  in  the  catalogs  reveal.  Extra 
charges  could  mount  up  if  a  student  took  many  of  the  branches  offered, 
such  as  in  Painting,  Chromatic,  Grecian,  Enamel,  Bronze,  and  Oriental, 
and  also  Inlaying  Pearl  and  Wax  Flowers.  Of  course  the  basic  art  studies 
were  pencil  drawing,  crayon  drawing,  water  colors,  and  linear  perspec- 
tive. In  those  days  a  great  deal  of  beginning  work  in  art  involved  copy 
work,  and  the  studio  at  the  Seminary  was  filled  with  pictures  and  statuary 
which  served  that  purpose.  There  were  some  excellent  teachers  of  art, 
early  and  late,  at  the  Seminary.  If  a  pupil  took  all  the  branches  of  art 
offered — a  most  unlikely  thing — the  tuition  added  would  mount  up  to 
nearly  $100,  but  since  these  specialties  involved  thirty  one-hour  lessons, 
or  perhaps  ten  two-hour  lessons,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  student  to 
take  all  of  them  along  with  the  regular  course  of  studies. 

Another  strong  department  was  physical  education,  under  varying 
designations.  At  first  called  "Physical  Culture,  "  it  involved  even  then 
much  more  than  mere  calisthenics  and  gymnasium  exercises;  there  were 
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Gymnasium  in  Carter  Hall 


lectures  on  good  health,  nutrition,  hygiene,  and  physiology.  The  catalog 
of  1859-60  announced  Physical  Culture  as  "A  New  and  Most  Important 
Feature,"  and  gave  a  full-page  description  of  the  gymnastics,  "peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  physical  development  of  young  ladies, — a  system  culled 
from  the  Swedish,  Prussian,  and  English,  and  so  happily  selected  and 
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arranged,  that  the  most  deHcate  girl  cannot  be  injured.  "  There  was  to  be 
instruction  in  comparative  and  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  with 
hygiene  an  important  part  of  the  program.  This  innovation  was  obviously 
not  peculiar  to  Lasell;  all  through  the  country  in  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  was  interest  in  health,  especially  health  food, 
vegetarianism,  and  the  like. 

One  of  Lasell's  distinguished  neighbors  in  the  1850s  was  Dr.  William 
A.  Alcott,  cousin  of  the  more  famous  Bronson  Alcott  of  Concord.  About 
him  an  Auburndale  neighbor  said  (no  doubt  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye), 
"His  avowed  interest  in  life  was  the  prevention  of  vice,  disease  and  pov- 
erty, but  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  it  remained  unfulfilled.  "  Dr.  Alcott 
wrote  scores  of  books  and  articles  on  health  and  good  living,  strongly 
opposed  to  tobacco  and  drink;  he  was  the  first  president  of  the  American 
Vegetarian  Society,  and  his  book.  The  House  I  Live  In,  on  the  human 
body  went  into  thirteen  editions  before  his  death  in  1859.  His  daughter 
Phebe  attended  Lasell  from  1860  to  1862.  His  family  was  active  in  the 
local  Congregational  Church.  The  Alcott  home  is  now  owned  by  Lasell 
(23  Maple  Terrace),  and  for  several  years  it  served  as  the  infirmary.  Dr. 
Alcott  had  no  direct  relationship  with  the  Seminary  so  near  his  doorstep, 
but  he  would  have  no  doubt  approved  of  the  new  Physical  Culture  pro- 
gram there. 

Another  individual  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  who  had  a  specific 
influence  on  physical  education  not  only  at  Lasell  but  throughout  the 
country  was  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D. ,  lecturer  and  gymnast,  who  for  some  time 
gave  weekly  lectures  at  Lasell.  In  1860  he  was  in  his  late  thirties  and  was 
already  known  as  a  temperance  reformer  and  pioneer  in  physical  culture. 
His  name  was  actually  Diocletian  Lewis,  but  not  surprisingly  he  was 
always  known  by  the  abbreviated  name.  He  had  studied  medicine  pri- 
vately with  a  doctor,  went  to  Harvard  Medical  School,  and  then  began 
his  practice,  without  a  degree,  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  It  was  there  that  he 
published  a  monthly  magazine,  the  Homeopathist,  and  started  gym- 
nasium classes  for  women.  His  system  was  one  of  "free  gymnastics"  with- 
out apparatus.  He  went  into  lecturing  on  temperance  and  traveled 
through  this  country  and  Canada.  In  1851,  the  year  that  Lasell  opened, 
he  received  an  honorary  M.D.  from  the  Homeopathic  Hospital  College 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  in  1860  that  he  came  to  Boston  and  began  to 
organize  gym  classes,  especially  at  private  schools  like  Lasell  and  at  hos- 
pitals in  the  Boston  area.  In  1861  he  established  the  Boston  Normal 
Institute  for  Physical  Education  and  during  the  next  seven  years  over 
four  hundred  men  and  women  graduated  from  his  school.  His  most 
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important  book  was  New  Gymnastics  (1862).  He  died  in  1886.  Dr. 
Lewis's  career  at  Lasell  was  not  long,  but  it  was  an  important  part  of  his 
very  influential  period  in  Boston.  No  doubt  the  wording  of  the  rather 
dramatic  announcement  of  the  new  program  in  the  Lasell  catalog  of 
1859-60  came  from  Dr.  Dio  Lewis:  "All  who  have  round  shoulders,  weak 
backs,  lame  sides,  or  delicate  lungs,  will  have  special  and  thorough  atten- 
tion. "  (One  wonders  what  sort  of  pupils  were  attending  Lasell  in  those 
days!)  The  catalog  continued:  "Young  ladies  with  scrofulous  tendency  will 
have  special  care,  while  every  member  of  the  school  will  receive  such 
training  as  to  insure  great  increase  in  muscular  development  and  sym- 
metry of  form.  "  And  finally,  in  a  wave  of  enthusiasm,  "it  will  be  our 
ambition  that  every  young  lady  educated  here,  shall  return  to  her  friends 
with  an  erect,  elastic,  and  healthy  body,  and  be  thus  fitted  for  the  inevi- 
table realities  of  her  future  life.  " 

The  young  ladies  attending  Lasell  Female  Seminary  were  in  many 
ways  an  outstanding  group.  Some  of  them  came  from  distinguished  fami- 
lies, and  they  represented  in  general  the  elite  of  mid-nineteenth  century 
America.  However  small  the  tuition  may  seem  to  us  today  ($200  at  first 
and  then  $250),  it  was  expensive  for  those  times.  Only  fairly  well-to-do 
families  could  afford  to  send  their  daughters  to  Auburndale  for  two,  or 
sometimes  even  four,  years.  To  be  sure,  daughters  of  ministers  and  of 
some  of  the  directors  (as  early  trustees  were  known)  often  had  special 
allowances  in  the  financial  arrangements  made  for  them.  A  number  of  the 
pupils  came  from  families  of  clergymen  or  from  academic  families  of  one 
kind  or  another.  They  came  mainly  from  New  England,  with  many  from 
the  Greater  Boston  area,  a  part  of  the  country  that  was  known  for  its 
advanced  views  on  education.  Several  of  the  early  pupils  were  daughters 
of  original  shareholders:  a  Harding,  a  Worcester;  some  came  from  Will- 
iamstown,  where  the  Lasell  family  was,  of  course,  well  known. 

The  Class  of  1857  had  three  pairs  of  sisters  among  the  total  of  fifteen; 
at  their  60th  reunion  in  1917,  five  members  were  still  living  and  three 
attended  the  June  gathering  at  Lasell.  One  member  of  this  class,  Char- 
lotte A.  K.  Bancroft,  was  later  to  leave  money  enough  for  the  purchase  of 
a  local  house  to  be  used  as  a  dormitory.  The  original  Bancroft  House  is 
now  a  part  of  the  Walker  Missionary  Home  complex,  but  two  other 
houses  at  Lasell  later  continued  the  name,  currently  the  house  at  239 
Woodland  Road.  Another  member  of  the  Class  of  1857  was  Isabel  G. 
Jennings,  daughter  of  a  Baptist  minister,  who  was  to  marry  Charles  E. 
Parker,  Boston  architect  and  designer  of  the  Auburndale  Congregational 
Church;  their  son,  Horatio  William  Parker,  was  an  outstanding  composer 
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and  musician.  The  Parker  house  in  Auburndale  still  stands  at  the  comer 
of  Hancock  Street  and  Williston  Road. 

A  representative  pupil  from  this  early  period  was  Mary  Murdock.  She 
was  a  day  student  in  1855-56,  living  in  Newton  Corner,  commuting  by 
train  to  Auburndale.  Mary  kept  a  diary  (now  in  the  Jackson  Homestead, 
Newton,  Massachusetts)  during  part  of  her  time  at  Lasell.  Although  a 
good  deal  of  her  account  tells  of  her  life  outside  the  Seminary,  such  as  her 
attendance  at  church  serv  ices  and  her  various  activities  in  Newton  social 
life,  she  also  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  heavy  schedule  of  studies  at  the 
Seminary.  Evening  after  evening,  she  studied  diligently  in  Latin,  Rhet- 
oric, Conic  Sections,  and  Mental  Philosophy,  writing  frequent  essays 
and  being  called  upon  for  daily  recitations  by  both  Professor  Lasell  and 
Professor  Briggs.  The  weather,  as  in  so  many  diaries,  was  important  for 
Mary,  too.  There  were  winter  days  when  the  snows  were  too  heavy  for 
the  trains  to  go  through;  one  could  take  the  carriage  from  Auburndale 
Depot  up  the  hill  to  the  school  and  back  down  again,  but  when  the  snows 
delayed  the  trains,  a  day  of  school  was  lost.  Mary  was  a  conscientious 
student,  working  hard  on  her  \Mrgil  and  laboring  over  her  writing.  She 
was  interested  in  music  at  the  Seminary.  On  December  24,  1855,  she 
was  late  to  school  because  the  train  broke  down,  so  she  missed  Logic  and 
Rhetoric,  but  she  recited  in  Moral  Science  and  Virgil,  and  she  was 
delighted  to  hear  the  "joyful  news  that  school  is  not  to  keep  tomorrow," 
Christmas  Day.  However,  she  was  back  at  school  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas. January  was  plagued  with  snowstorms  and  delayed  trains,  but  on 
January  30,  1856,  the  last  day  of  the  term,  she  "went  up  to  Auburndale 
to  see  the  tableaux  "  with  two  friends.  One  of  the  popular  entertainments 
of  that  time  was  the  tableau  vivant,  a  costumed,  fixed  pose  with  living 
figures  representing  a  moment  in  history  or  some  symbolic  subject. 
There  were  a  great  man\  people  present  that  evening,  and  Mary  and  her 
friends  did  not  get  home  till  nearly  eleven.  After  Mary  graduated  in  1856 
she  married  Charles  E.  Billings,  of  Newton,  a  manufacturing  chemist, 
who  had  appeared  rather  casually  in  a  few  entries  in  Mary's  youthful 
diary.  They  had  four  children.  She  outlived  her  husband  by  over  twenty 
years  and  was  alwa\'s  a  loyal  supporter  of  Lasell. 

Kate  Field,  a  more  dramatic  figure  than  Mary  Murdock,  did  not  gradu- 
ate from  Lasell,  but  she  attended  the  Seminary  in  1855  and  1856,  and  she 
was  one  of  the  performers  in  the  tableaux  Mary  saw  in  January  1856. 
Kate's  parents  were  actors  in  Chicago  and  in  the  South,  but  Kate  came  to 
Boston  to  be  with  her  wealthy  uncle,  Milton  T.  Sanford,  and  her  aunt, 
Cordelia  Riddle  Sanford,  her  mother's  sister,  who  had  sent  Kate  to  Lasell 
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Seminary.  At  first  she  was  not  entirely  happ\  under  the  strict  rules  of  that 
time,  for  she  was  something  of  a  free  spirit.  Popular  and  witty,  Kate  one 
evening  sang  for  the  school  and  took  part  in  one  of  the  tableaux.  She 
represented  Fallen  Rome,  crouching  at  the  feet  of  the  Goth,  represented 
b\-  Professor  Josiah  Lasell.  He  wore  a  fine  coat  of  wolf-skin;  the  fallen 
pillars  of  the  city  were  represented  by  a  marble  pedestal  from  the  parlor. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  a  photograph  of  this  dramatic  tableau, 
although  other  tableaux  from  somewhat  later  times  have  been  pictorially 
recorded.  During  Kate's  performance  on  January  30,  1856,  the  one  Mary 
Murdock  mentions  in  her  diary,  word  arrived  at  the  school  that  Kate's 
father,  the  actor  Joseph  M.  Field,  had  died,  but  they  did  not  inform  Kate 
until  after  the  entertainment  was  over.  Kate,  not  yet  eighteen,  an  only 
child  and  devoted  to  her  father,  who  was  only  fort>'-six  when  he  died,  was 
grief-stricken.  It  may  have  been  this  that  prevented  her  from  continuing 
for  another  year  at  Lasell.  In  any  case,  her  uncle  and  aunt  sent  her 
abroad,  mainly  to  Italy  where  she  stayed  for  some  time  in  Florence, 
becoming  a  favorite  of  the  English  literar>  community  there.  Among  her 
close  friends  were  the  Brownings,  old  Walter  Savage  Landor  (who  taught 
her  Latin  and  was  quite  smitten  with  the  attractive  young  American  girl), 
and  most  important,  the  novelist  Anthony  Trollope,  who  wrote  a  passage 
in  her  praise,  though  without  naming  her,  in  his  famous  autobiography. 
During  these  years  in  Florence  and  later  in  London,  Kate  wrote  articles 
for  Boston,  New  York,  and  London  papers  and  magazines.  Not  only  a 
journalist,  she  was  a  singer,  sometimes  an  actress,  and  frequently  a  lec- 
turer. She  became  associated  with  the  new  Bell  telephone  company 
through  sponsoring  public  demonstrations  of  the  "telephone  harp, "  and 
in  1878  she  went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  sing  "Kathleen  Mavourneen" 
over  the  telephone  to  the  delighted  listener  at  Osborne  House,  Queen 
Victoria.  Kate  was  given  stock  in  the  Bell  Company  for  her  contribution, 
a  great  assistance  to  her  later  on.  As  Robert  \\  Bruce  has  commented  in 
his  biography  of  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Kate  Field  was  well  chosen  for 
publicizing  the  telephone  and  she  "earned  her  pay  by  writing  a  score  of 
articles  on  the  telephone  and  inspiring  others.  '  Mrs.  Bell  said  that  one 
would  know  Kate  "for  an  American  a  mile  off '  and  although  she  was 
actually  forty  "she  seems  thirty,  has  exquisite  teeth,  but  lolls  around  on 
chairs  in  a  most  unladylike  way."  Kate  planned  a  "Matinee 
Telephonique '  for  the  press  and  "later  Miss  Field  put  together  her  own 
articles  and  some  earlier  stories  copied  from  Bell's  scrapbook  in  a  little 
six-penny  pamphlet  entitled  The  History  of  Bell's  Telephone.  "  It  is  curi- 
ous that  "it  included  a  speculation  that  light  as  well  as  sound  would 
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Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Gardner  (Class  of  1856)  by  her  husband,  William  Bouguereau. 
From  the  collection  of  Joey  and  Toby  Tanenbaum,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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eventually  be  transmitted,  and  'while  two  persons,  hundreds  of  miles 
apart,  are  talking  together,  they  will  actually  see  each  other!'  This  was 
just  the  sort  of  notion  Kate  Field  might  have  got  from  Bell  himself" 

Back  in  America,  Kate  Field  lectured  widely  against  the  Mormons,  for 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  and  on  many  other  topics.  But  she  was  best 
known  for  her  weekly  newspaper,  Kate  Field's  Washington,  which  ran 
from  1890  to  1895.  She  was  actively  involved  in  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion in  1893-94,  where  Lasell  Seminary  had  a  booth  in  the  Woman's 
Building.  Kate  received  much  applause  through  the  years  and  also  some 
rather  unpleasant  sarcasm  from  such  as  Mark  Twain.  She  died  in  1896  in 
Hawaii,  where  she  had  gone  partly  as  a  result  of  her  interest  in  having  the 
Islands  become  a  U.S.  Territory.  Kate  was  buried  in  Mount  Auburn 
Cemetery,  Cambridge.  Her  fame  has  not  lasted,  but  in  her  day  she  was 
widely  known  and  often  admired.  Her  biography  was  written  by  her 
friend  Lilian  Whiting,  and  many  of  Kate's  papers  are  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  How  much  her  ability  in  journalism  was  cultivated  by  her  rela- 
tively short  time  at  Lasell  Seminary  would  be  impossible  to  say,  but  at 
least  she  must  have  received  some  early  encouragement  for  her  writing, 
singing,  and  lecturing. 

Among  the  most  famous  of  all  graduates  of  Lasell  is  another  member  of 
the  Class  of  1856,  Elizabeth  Jane  Gardner.  She  was  born  in  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  daughter  of  George  and  Jane  (Lowell)  Gardner,  and  she 
attended  Lasell  at  the  same  time  as  Kate  Field  and  Mary  Murdock.  She 
studied  art  under  Imogene  Robinson,  one  of  the  early  distinguished 
teachers  at  the  Seminary.  Imogene  Robinson,  later  Mrs.  Morrell, 
founded  the  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
one  of  her  works  is  still  in  the  national  collection.  Both  Elizabeth  Gard- 
ner and  her  teacher  ran  an  art  school  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts, 
before  they  went  to  Paris  together  to  study  art  after  the  Civil  War.  As 
Elizabeth  herself  later  wrote: 

When  I  found  every  Paris  ateUer  closed  to  rne,  I  resolved  to  follow  Rosa 
Bonheur's  example  in  a  similar  emergency.  My  hair  was  short.  A  fever  had 
clipped  it  close  before  I  quit  America.  I  applied  to  the  Paris  Police 
Department  for  permission  to  wear  boy's  clothes.  It  was  readily  granted. 
The  great  drawing  school  of  Paris  in  the  sixties  and  for  long  after  was  the 
Government  Gobelin  Tapestry  Factory.  No  woman  had  ever  crossed  its 
threshold  as  a  student  nor  had  one  ever  applied  for  admission  to  its  classes. 
Undaunted,  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  was  admitted  to  the  Gobelin  School. 
Not  a  professor  objected  ....  This  subterfuge  enabled  me  to  study  from  life 
in  the  company  of  strong  draftsmen.  I  am  indebted  to  it  for  whatever  virility 
my  drawing  may  have. 
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She  later  enrolled  at  M.  Julien's  studio,  no  longer  in  male  disguise,  and 
subsequently  that  studio  was  open  to  other  female  art  students. 
Elizabeth's  major  teacher  was  William  Adolphe  Bouguereau  with  whom 
she  worked  for  the  rest  of  her  career  and  to  whom  she  was  engaged  for 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  They  were  finally  married  in 
1896  when  he  was  seventy-one  and  she  was  fifty-nine,  after  the  death  of 
his  mother  at  ninety-one  years  of  age.  The  delay  had  been  due  to  his 
mother,  who  had  lived  with  her  son  and  who  did  not  look  with  favor  on 
his  marrying  an  American  girl;  she  warned  against  the  marriage  of  two 
professional  artists.  Long  before  their  marriage  Elizabeth  Gardner  had 
become  well  known  as  an  artist  in  her  ow^n  right,  although  her  paintings 
were  so  much  like  those  of  her  master  that  sometimes  they  could  hardly 
be  distinguished.  She  was  the  first  American  woman  to  exhibit  in  the 
Paris  Salon  (1866)  and  the  first  to  be  awarded  the  Salon  Medal.  For  three 
decades  she  produced  four  paintings  a  year,  always  taking  as  her  subjects 
youth,  especially  children  and  maternal  figures.  One  of  her  best  paint- 
ings she  gave  to  her  alma  mater  in  1899,  The  Judgment  of  Paris,  which 
came  to  Lasell  Seminary  partly  through  Dr.  Bragdon's  encouragement, 
but  largely  because  Elizabeth  Gardner  was  devoted  to  Lasell  and  always 
kept  in  touch  with  former  classmates.  (See  Appendix  B)  The  painting  was 
centrally  hung  for  over  half  a  century  in  the  parlor  at  Bragdon  Hall  until 
that  building  was  razed;  since  then  it  has  hung  in  the  Brennan  Library. 
For  a  number  of  years  an  engraved  reproduction  of  the  painting  was 
given  to  every  Lasell  graduate.  Elizabeth  Gardner  was  later  chosen  hon- 
orar\^  member  of  the  Class  of  1901. 

After  her  husband's  death  in  1906,  Elizabeth  kept  up  the  studio  at 
73-75  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs  and  in  the  summer  went  first  to 
Auvergne  and  later  to  St.  Cloud.  During  the  Great  War  she  was  devoted 
to  her  adopted  country  and  assisted  the  wounded,  unhappy  that  America 
was  so  late  in  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  Allies.  Though  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  in  later  years,  she  kept  up  her  art  work  into  her  eighties  and 
died  in  1922.  She  was  pleased  to  have  visitors  to  her  studio  from  America 
and  various  accounts  of  her  were  published  in  the  student  publication, 
the  Lasell  Leaves.  She  was  always  concerned  to  know  how  her  old  school 
was  faring  and  was  delighted  to  know  that  one  of  the  dormitories  had 
been  named  for  her,  Gardner  Hall. 

Another  distinguished  member  of  the  Class  of  1856,  Lasell's  third 
graduating  class,  which  consisted  of  ten  members,  should  be  mentioned. 
Harriet  E.  Rice,  of  a  prominent  Newton  Centre  family,  became  at 
twenty  "lad\  principal"  of  New  London  Academy  in  New  Hampshire. 
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Gardner  Hall 


Her  sister,  later  Mrs.  Alvah  Hovey,  wife  of  the  president  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  previously  had  been  the  lady  principal  there. 
Harriet  remained  at  New  London  for  three  years,  where  she  was  known 
for  her  vivacious  disposition.  The  girls  at  New  London  Academy  (later  to 
be  known  as  Colby  Junior  College  and  then  Colby-Sawyer)  were  very 
fond  of  her.  She  married  Rev.  Chapin  H.  Carpenter  and  they  went  to  the 
Orient  as  missionaries. 

In  1860  Josiah  Lasell  left  the  Seminary  to  work  in  his  father-in-law's 
factory  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  later  succeeding  him  as  head  of  the 
Whitin  Machine  Works  in  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts.  In  1886,  on  the 
death  of  Josiah,  members  of  the  Lasell-Whitin  family  donated  the  Lasell 
Gymnasium  at  Williams  College  in  memory  of  both  Edward  and  Josiah. 
Although  Josiah  and  Jane  are  both  buried  in  the  Whitinsville  cemetery, 
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Auhurndale  railroad  station,  later  razed  when  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  was  built. 


older  brother  Edward  was  buried  in  the  college  cemeter\'  at  Will- 
iamstown.  His  obelisk  grave  marker  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  stones, 
but  the  inscription  makes  no  mention  of  the  Seminary  he  founded.  He  is, 
so  far  as  Williams  College  is  concerned,  only  "Professor  Lasell"  buried 
with  his  wife  and  daughters  very  near  the  tomb  of  Mark  Hopkins. 

George  and  Lydia  Briggs  named  their  third  child,  born  in  1857, 
Edward  Lasell  Briggs.  After  1860,  George  Briggs  became  sole  principal 
of  the  Seminary.  The  Civil  War  period  was  a  time  of  declining 
enrollments,  so  that  there  were  only  five  or  six  graduates  each  year  and 
in  1865  there  were  no  graduates  at  all.  At  times  there  were  no  classes  so 
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that  pupils  could  sew  for  the  soldiers.  Patriotism  was  strong.  One  day  a 
group  of  girls  went  down  to  the  railroad  station  to  see  the  Massachusetts 
6th  Regiment  ride  through  on  the  train  to  Washington;  as  one  student 
reports,  "One  soldier  in  his  enthusiasm  threw  out  his  boot  and  we  cut  it 
up  into  little  pieces  and  saved  them  as  souvenirs.  "  At  the  time  of  General 
Lee's  surrender  in  April  1865  the  girls  put  candles  in  the  studio  room 
windows  at  the  top  of  the  building,  so  that  the  light  was  visible  it  was  said 
even  in  Boston.  Two  weeks  later,  as  the  girls  were  going  down  to  break- 
fast they  heard  the  news  of  Lincoln's  assassination;  the  students  then 
closed  the  blinds  and  draped  them  with  black  ribbon.  It  is  reported  that 
some  of  the  southern  pupils  (though  there  could  not  have  been  many  of 
these)  took  off  the  ribbon,  but  the  Union  enthusiasts  put  it  back  again.  No 
doubt  even  in  a  girls'  private  school,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  war- 
torn  country,  feelings  ran  high.  Even  before  the  very  end  of  the  war, 
George  Briggs,  not  in  the  best  of  health,  left  the  school  and  eventually 
became  head  of  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute  in  Franklin,  New  York. 
He  died  in  Franklin  on  October  16,  1874,  just  ten  years  after  leaving 
Lasell.  With  the  direct  involvement  of  the  Lasells  at  an  end  and  the 
country  going  through  a  difficult  post-war  period,  the  future  of  Lasell 
Seminary  seemed  uncertain. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 

The  Methodist  Interlude 

For  a  number  of  years  the  only  church  in  Auburndale  was  the  Congre- 
gational, on  Woodland  Road,  between  Hancock  and  Grove  streets.  All 
Lasell  pupils  attended  church,  twice  on  Sundays,  and  for  many  years, 
especially  when  the  school  became  somewhat  larger,  Commencement 
exercises  were  held  there.  The  Seminary  had  also  been  able  to  be  of 
service  to  the  church.  In  March  1862,  during  a  severe  storm,  the  spire  of 
the  then  five-year-old  church  was  blown  off,  damaging  the  roof  of  the 
building.  During  the  time  of  repair,  church  services  were  held  in  the 
Seminary  chapel.  The  minister  was  always  closely  associated  with  the 
school,  frequently  conducting  vespers  serv  ices  in  the  Seminary  Chapel. 
In  1867,  when  Rev.  Calvin  Cutler  became  minister  of  the  Evangelical 
Congregational  Church  of  Auburndale,  a  position  he  was  to  hold  for 
twenty-eight  years,  he  also  became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
Lasell  for  the  next  several  years. 

In  1864,  after  Briggs  left  Lasell,  the  school  was  purchased  by  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Cushing  for  S30,000.  During  Dr.  Cushing's  ten-year  lead- 
ership and  in  the  succeeding  decade  the  Seminary  became  strongly  con- 
nected with  Methodism.  Dr.  Cushing,  born  in  Burke,  Vermont,  had 
gone  to  Newbur>',  a  Methodist  school,  and  he  became  a  minister  in  that 
denomination.  The  Cushings  had  four  children,  the  three  daughters  all 
attending  the  Seminary.  Their  son,  Charles  (or  Carlos)  Dyer  Cushing 
married  Ella  F.  Richardson,  a  Lasell  graduate  of  1873,  who  was  later  to 
become  an  active  alumna.  Their  daughter  Clara,  even  while  she  was  a 
pupil,  was  listed  in  the  catalog  with  the  faculty  as  teacher  of  "Piano  and 
Gymnastics.  " 

On  Christmas  Day  in  1866  Dr.  Cushing,  along  with  Methodist  Bishop 
Mallalieu,  who  lived  in  Auburndale  on  Grove  Street,  was  present  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Methodist  Church  on  Central 
Street,  later  known  as  the  Centenary  Church.  Dr.  Cushing  was  fre- 
quently a  preacher  there,  and  the  religious  orientation  of  the  Seminary 
moved  toward  the  Methodist  Church,  however  close  the  Congregational 
connection  continued  to  be. 

This  was  a  period  in  which  a  close  relationship  with  Boston  University 
developed,  for  the  School  of  Theology  there  was  the  major  Methodist 
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center  in  the  country.  Two  new  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
Lasell  were  Jacob  Sleeper,  one  of  the  founders  of  Boston  University  and 
a  renowned  philanthropist,  and  Wihiam  Claflin,  charter  trustee  of  Bos- 
ton University,  a  successful  man  in  the  Boston  leather  industry,  at  one 
time  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  and  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  later  one  of  the  charter  trustees  at  the  newly  founded 
Wellesley  College.  Lasell  catalogs  during  this  time  listed  committee 
members  of  the  New  England  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  who  made  regular  visits  to  the  school. 

Charles  W.  Cushing  continued  to  lead  the  Seminary  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  it  had  been  by  the  Lasells.  There  were  four  basic  courses  of 
study:  classical,  scientific,  art,  and  preparatory  and  general  course.  The 
average  number  of  teachers  continued  to  be  twelve,  with  the  ratio  of  men 
to  women  being  about  five-to-seven.  In  faculty  lists,  the  men  (sometimes 
designated  as  "professor")  came  first  and  then  the  women,  and  the  prin- 
cipal, as  before,  was  part  of  the  regular  teaching  faculty.  Dr.  Cushing's 
subject  was  "Moral  Science." 

Enrollment  during  Cushing's  time  varied  considerably,  up  and  down, 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  but  by  the  early  1870s  the  decline  was  marked. 
Many  of  the  pupils  came  from  Auburndale  and  from  other  nearby  sec- 
tions of  Newton,  so  that  it  seems  likely  that  a  third  of  the  student  body 
was  made  up  of  day  pupils.  At  its  lowest  point,  in  1874,  there  were 
probably  fewer  than  twenty  resident  students,  in  a  building  that  could 
easily  accommodate  more  than  twice  that  number.  The  catalogs  reveal 
various  attempts  to  encourage  new  pupils  to  come  to  Lasell.  It  was  a  time 
of  economic  recession  in  the  post-Civil  War  era,  but  it  was  also  a  time 
when  new  academic  institutions  were  being  founded  all  over  the  coun- 
try, particularly  after  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  which  encouraged  the 
developing  of  land  grant  public  institutions  of  higher  education.  There 
were  still  not  many  women's  colleges,  although  Smith  was  to  be  founded 
in  1871,  followed  by  Wellesley  in  1875.  Nevertheless,  the  major  problem 
of  enrollment  could  not  have  been  the  competition  of  other  institutions. 

The  catalog  of  1872-73  announced  an  "Important  Change "  indicating 
that  the  school  had  been  purchased  by  "several  leading  men  in  Boston, 
whose  names  appear  as  trustees,"  although  the  school  was  to  remain 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Cushing.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Lasell  became 
officially  a  Methodist  institution,  although  the  Methodist  influence  had 
already  been  strong  for  several  years.  Some  of  the  ten  businessmen  had 
their  own  financial  problems  shortly  after  taking  on  the  responsibility  of 
the  school  and  were  soon  dropped  from  the  Board;  new  members  were 
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added,  bringing  the  total  up  to  twenty. 

Some  physical  improvements  were  made  at  the  Seminary  to  make  it 
more  attractive  to  prospective  students.  The  installation  of  gas  lights  and 
steam  heat  made  life  more  comfortable.  In  early  days,  when  there  were 
oil  lamps  in  the  rooms  the  danger  of  fire  must  have  been  considerable, 
but  even  with  gas,  pupils  were  warned  not  to  use  combs  near  the  flames 
of  the  gaslights.  In  the  1870-71  catalog  there  was  a  special  announcement 
on  the  discovery  of  a  mineral  spring  on  the  grounds  of  the  Seminary, 
producing  tonic  water  of  a  superior  quality:  "Several  eminent  physicians 
have  declared  the  water,  in  their  opinion,  unsurpassed  for  kidney  diffi- 
culties, and  such  diseases  as  young  ladies  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  are 
often  afflicted  with.  Many  young  ladies  have  found  very  great  benefit 
from  the  use  of  these  waters."  This  announcement  was  carried  in  the 
catalog  for  several  years.  Recent  attempts  to  try  to  discover  the  location 
of  this  spring  have  been  unsuccessful. 

Tuition  remained  at  $300  during  the  early  Gushing  years,  with  the 
usual  additional  fees  for  "ornamental  arts"  and  for  laundry  and  the  like. 
By  the  late  1860s  tuition  went  to  $375,  although  according  to  Dr.  Brag- 
don's  account  many  years  later,  as  the  search  for  students  grew  ever  more 
urgent,  tuition  became  "whatever  you  will."  No  doubt  special  arrange- 
ments were  frequently  made  for  individuals,  a  situation  not  unheard  of  in 
subsequent  decades.  The  struggle  to  keep  the  school  solvent  was  obvi- 
ously a  difficult  one  in  the  early  1870s,  and  by  the  year  1874  the 
enrollment  was  as  low  as  it  was  ever  to  be.  The  condition  of  the  buildings, 
the  rooms,  and  the  furniture  left  much  to  be  desired,  as  young  Dr. 
Bragdon  was  soon  to  find  out. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  pupils  of  the  time  was  Angeline  C.  Blais- 
dell,  of  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  who  graduated  in  1867.  A  few  years 
later  she  herself  became  a  teacher  of  Natural  Science  at  her  alma  mater. 
She  stayed  on  after  Dr.  Gushing  left;  in  fact,  she  remained  at  Lasell  for 
forty -four  years,  and  having  been  a  teacher  of  Bookkeeping  from  1873  to 
1884,  she  became  treasurer  of  the  institution  from  1884  to  1902.  She 
remained  at  the  seminary  until  1917.  It  was  Angeline  Blaisdell  who  first 
organized  the  Lasell  Alumnae  Association  in  1875,  which  met  in  that  year 
in  the  old  chapel  with  eighty  women  present.  When  a  regular  business 
meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  was  held  in  June  1878,  the  first 
president  elected  was  Mrs.  Jennie  Whitin  Lasell  (1854);  the  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Isabel  Jennings  Parker  (1857).  Miss  Blaisdell  herself 
remained  treasurer  of  that  organization  for  many  years.  She  had  always 
tried  to  convince  the  Alumnae  Association  to  raise  money  for  scholar- 
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ships  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  she  left  $6300  to  estabhsh  a  scholarship 
fund.  In  1928  Blaisdell  House  on  Hawthorne  Avenue  was  named  for  her. 
It  was  here  that  the  Home  Economics  students  performed  their  practice 
housekeeping,  until  later  years  when  the  building  became  a  dormitory. 

In  the  last  year  of  Dr.  Cushing's  regime  a  teacher  of  piano  and  organ 
came  to  Lasell — Professor  Joseph  A.  Hills,  who  was  to  remain  for  fifty 
years.  Another  musician  of  importance  to  the  Seminary  in  Dr.  Cushing's 
years  as  well  as  later  on,  was  the  organist  and  choirmaster  of  the  new 
Methodist  Church,  Eben  Tourjee,  whose  daughters  attended  Lasell  and 
where  he  taught,  even  after  he  had  founded  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  in  Boston.  He  arranged  for  Lasell  pupils  to  attend  the 
Conservatory  without  additional  expense.  Lasell's  relationship  with  this 
distinguished  Boston  music  school  was  to  continue  for  years;  both  Henry 
Dunham  and  George  Dunham  were  closely  associated  with  the  Conser- 
vatory and  Lasell. 

Before  he  left  in  1874,  Dr.  Cushing  was  offered  the  presidency  of 
Lawrence  University,  in  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  but  he  did  not  accept  that 
position  and  instead  went  to  various  major  cities  where  he  held  pas- 
torates in  Methodist  churches,  most  notably  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  where  he  died  in  1905  in  his  eighty-first  year.  He 
had  received  a  number  of  honorary  degrees,  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Society  of  London,  and  had  served  as  a  missionary  in  Italy, 
1877-78.  Although  Dr.  Cushing  had  been  unable  to  build  up  enrollment 
in  the  school  or  make  it  financially  viable,  he  had  added  to  the  school's 
prestige.  In  1938  the  house  at  173  Woodland  Road  was  named  for  Dr. 
Cushing.  On  the  front  door  was  placed  the  doorplate  which  he  had  used 
on  his  parsonages  in  several  cities.  It  was  given  to  Lasell  by  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Ella  Richardson  Cushing. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

Dr.  Bragdon  and  the  Growth  of  the  School  to  1898 

In  the  summer  of  1874  Lasell  Female  Seminary  was  very  near  to  clos- 
ing its  doors  for  good.  Although  the  new  proprietors  had  refurbished  the 
school — a  much-needed  improvement  in  view  of  the  run-down  condition 
of  the  building — there  were  very  few  students  left.  It  was,  however,  their 
great  good  fortune  to  appoint  as  principal  of  the  apparently  dying  school 
a  young  man  of  remarkable  character  and  spirit  who  not  only  revived  the 
institution,  but  who  built  it  into  one  of  the  most  respected  and  presti- 
gious schools  for  young  women  in  the  entire  country:  Charles  Cushman 
Bragdon. 
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When  in  August  of  1874  the  Bragdons  arrived  in  Auburndale  from  the 
Midwest,  where  he  had  been  a  teacher  in  various  schools  in  Ohio  and 
IlHnois,  he  was  about  to  have  his  twenty-seventh  birthday.  Having  atten- 
ded pubhc  school  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  he  went  to  North- 
western University,  graduating  in  1865,  and  receiving  his  A.M.  in  1868, 
and  for  almost  two  years  (1872-73)  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Tub- 
ingen, Germany.  Prior  to  his  studies,  he  had  joined  the  134th  Illinois 
Volunteers  for  the  Civil  War  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old.  His 
parents,  Charles  Powers  Bragdon  and  Sarah  Cushman  Bragdon,  were 
both  from  old  Maine  families,  his  father  having  been  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Maine  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
and  a  minister  in  that  church. 

Charles  Cushman  Bragdon  was  born  in  Auburn,  New  York,  on  Sep- 
tember 6,  1847.  Even  before  his  undergraduate  work  at  Northwestern  he 
had  taught  at  the  Elgin  (111.)  Academy,  1863-64.  His  field  was  the  classics 
and  his  teaching  in  various  schools  was  of  Latin  and  Greek.  One  of  his 
early  teaching  positions  was  at  Dickinson  Seminary,  in  Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  met  his  future  wife,  Katherine  Elizabeth  Ran- 
som, whom  he  married  on  June  30,  1869.  She  was  one  of  four  daughters 
of  John  R.  Ransom.  Her  sisters  Martha,  Mary,  and  Sarah  were  all  to 
become  closely  associated  with  Lasell  in  later  years.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, like  Boston  University,  was  a  Methodist  institution.  It  was  char- 
tered on  January  28,  1851,  just  a  few  months  before  Lasell  Seminary 
opened,  although  instruction  at  Northwestern  did  not  begin  until  1855. 
It  was  apparently  Mrs.  Harriet  N.  Noyes,  wife  of  Professor  Henry  S. 
Noyes,  at  one  time  acting  president  of  Northwestern,  who  recom- 
mended young  Dr.  Bragdon  for  the  position  in  Auburndale.  Later  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Noyes  served  with  the  Bragdons  at  Lasell.  Immediately 
before  coming  to  Auburndale,  Dr.  Bragdon  taught  for  four  years  at  Wes- 
leyan  College  for  Women  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  then  at  Jennings 
Seminary  in  Aurora,  Illinois.  In  1867-68  he  had  been  an  editor  of  the 
Little  Corporal.  Consequently,  young  as  he  was  when  he  came  to  the 
position  of  principal  at  Lasell,  he  had  had  considerable  experience  in 
teaching,  editing,  the  army,  and  studying  abroad. 

During  his  m.any  years  at  Lasell  Dr.  Bragdon  often  contributed  mate- 
rial to  the  student  publication,  the  Lasell  Leaves  ;  usually  these  articles 
were  signed  "C.C.B."  but  sometimes  with  no  signature  at  all.  He  liked  to 
write  about  his  various  experiences  at  Lasell,  or  of  his  trips  to  Europe  and 
around  the  world,  or  of  his  enthusiasm  for  his  new-found  home  in  Pas- 
adena, California.  One  can  glean  from  his  various  accounts  a  remarkably 
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The  C.C.  Bragdon  family.  Left  to  right,  standing:  Katherine  Ransom  Bragdon,  C.C. 
Bragdon,  Belle  Bragdon,  Mrs.  W.T.  Shepherd  (CCB's  sister),  Rebecca  Shepherd,  Miss 
Fitch,  W.T.  Shepherd.  Seated:  Mrs.  Merritt  Bragdon  (holding  infant),  John  Bragdon, 
Mrs.  Fitch  (CCB's  sister). 
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full  picture  of  his  life.  On  the  occasion  of  his  50th  anniversary  at  Lasell, 
at  June  Commencement  in  1924,  when  he  had  been  principal  emeritus 
for  sixteen  years,  he  told  how  he  and  his  young  wife  had  arrived  in 
Auburndale  in  August  of  1874,  having  made  the  long  trip  from  Mrs. 
Bragdon's  home  in  Williamsport.  They  took  a  horse-drawn  cab  from  the 
Auburndale  station  up  the  hill  to  the  stately  building  at  the  top,  jumping 
from  the  cab  to  the  porch  (it  was  before  there  was  a  porte-cochere)  to  get 
cover  from  the  cold  rain.  Presumably  the  trustees  had  appointed  one  of 
their  number  to  meet  the  Bragdons,  but  whoever  it  was  had  forgotten  or 
perhaps  was  busy  in  Boston,  so  the  young  couple  had  to  fend  for  them- 
selves. They  had  no  key,  but  on  the  ground  near  the  back  door  he  found 
an  old  knife  with  which  he  slid  back  the  window  latch,  crawled  in,  and 
explored  his  way  to  the  front  of  the  building  where  he  opened  another 
window  and  let  his  wife  in.  They  found  some  pieces  of  wood  and  started 
a  fire  in  the  range,  made  coffee  and  some  supper  from  a  few  supplies  they 
had  brought  from  Pennsylvania.  While  they  were  eating,  a  trustee  neigh- 
bor came  in,  Mr.  George  Eager,  later  to  become  one  of  Dr.  Bragdon's 
best  friends  in  Auburndale.  Mr.  Eager  was  surprised  to  find  that  no  one 
had  met  them.  It  was  an  unusual  introduction  to  the  school  that  was  to  be 
his  life  for  many  years  to  come.  Indeed,  it  was  literally  a  cold  reception, 
for  there  was  no  heat  in  any  of  the  rooms — only  one  large  stove  in  the 
second  hall. 

Although  the  trustees  had  bought  the  school  "entirely  furnished,"  as 
they  were  told,  they  and  Dr.  Bragdon  discovered  that  the  furniture  was 
in  bad  shape,  so  that  by  the  end  of  August  they  auctioned  off  all  the 
furniture  and  purchased  a  new  supply  from  J.  S.  Paine  &  Co.  The  name 
of  the  school  was  changed  from  Lasell  Female  Seminary  to  Lasell  Semi- 
nary for  Young  Women  and  the  tuition  charge  was  set  at  $350  a  year. 
They  managed  to  recruit  thirty-eight  boarding  students.  The  chapel  had 
double  desks  at  which  all  the  pupils  studied  ("anyhow  sat,"  recalls  Dr. 
Bragdon)  during  study  hours,  and  calisthenics  were  given  one  period 
every  evening  in  the  big  room  in  the  basement.  Dr.  Bragdon's  recollec- 
tion continued:  "By  1880  the  $60,000  debt  with  which  the  place  had  at 
purchase  been  burdened  was  paid  and  in  1881  the  east  wing  was  built, 
the  west  wing  raised  one  story,  giving  more  room  for  boarders,  and  the 
roof  of  one-half  the  main  building  raised,  making  a  fine  studio.  .  .  .  Then 
the  gymnasium  was  built,  and  the  house  adjoining  it  for  a  home  for  us  and 
called  Carter  Hall  after  Miss  Carpenter "  (using  the  first  and  last  syllables 
of  Miss  Carpenter's  name).  On  the  bridge  from  the  main  building  to 
Carter  Hall  a  rubber  carpet  was  laid  so  that  slipping  would  be  prevented 
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View  from  Grove  Street,  with  Dr.  Bragdons  home  in  Carter  Hall. 


on  the  slight  downward  inchne.  In  1888  the  gymnasium  was  raised  and 
a  swimming  pool,  or  natatorium  as  it  was  called,  was  installed  under  it, 
"the  first  at  any  school.  "  As  he  proudly  pointed  out,  "In  all  the  United 
States  there  were  only  two  pools,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  Philadel- 
phia. Miss  Ransom  went  to  Philadelphia  to  learn  to  teach  swimming,  and 
when  she  returned  you  began  to  hear  her  'one,  two,  three  J  with  empha- 
sis on  'three.  '  "  As  the  school  grew,  Clark  Cottage  was  purchased  in  1892 
directly  across  the  street  from  the  main  building,  a  "Helps'  Hall"  was 
built  near  the  stables,  and  in  1893  Karandon  House  was  built.  On  the 
little  drumlin  behind  the  school  was  a  small  "Deer  House,"  where  as  a 
curiosity,  three  deer  were  kept  briefly  within  a  high  wire  fence.  The 
fence  failed  to  hold  the  deer,  however,  and  two  of  them  jumped  it  and 
"were  last  seen  toward  Newton  Lower  Falls.  "  Dr.  Bragdon  adds  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  1924  reminiscences:  "We  ate  the  third.  Somehow  the 
pupils  found  out  it  had  been  killed  and  for  some  weeks  they  wouldn't  eat 
any  meat!  So  much  for  history.  "  The  deer  disappeared,  but  Deer  House 
Hill  remained  the  name  of  the  knoll  for  many  years,  though  few  knew  the 
reason  why. 


Deer  House  on  Seminary  Avenue 
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Charles  Cushman  Bragdon  remained  as  principal  of  Lasell  for  thirty- 
four  years,  and  principal  emeritus  for  twenty-four  years.  During  all  those 
years  he  devoted  his  energies  to  establishing  Lasell  as  the  fine  institution 
it  was  to  become.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  character  and  of 
indomitable  spirit.  His  life  became  the  life  of  the  school,  and  his  genius, 
his  strong  personality,  were  important  influences  on  the  character  and 
lives  of  all  those  associated  with  the  Seminary.  The  school  was  small 
enough  during  his  years  that  he  knew  personally  every  student,  often 
knew  the  student's  parents,  and  kept  in  close  touch  with  alumnae  all  over 
the  country — all  over  the  world,  in  fact — both  during  his  years  in 
Auburndale  and  after  his  retirement  to  Pasadena.  Brought  up  in  a 
strongly  religious  family,  he  was  deeply  concerned  for  the  religious  train- 
ing of  his  pupils.  Yet  he  was  never  parochial  in  his  views,  encouraging 
students  from  various  denominations  to  attend  Lasell. 

A  profile  of  Lasell  students  during  Dr.  Bragdon's  time  gives  some 
indication  of  the  religious  preferences  of  students  through  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  school's  existence.  Predominating  were  Congregationalists, 
closely  followed  by  Methodists,  and  not  far  behind  were  Presbyterians. 
But  there  were  also  quite  a  number  of  Episcopalians,  Unitarian/ 
Universalists,  and  Baptists.  Here  and  there  were  Swedenborgians, 
Lutherans,  and  an  occasional  Mormon,  Christian  Scientist,  or  Quaker. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  strong  criticism  has  been  made  of  women's  edu- 
cational institutions — and  of  Lasell  on  several  specific  occasions — for 
being  anti-Semitic,  it  is  interesting  that  there  were  twenty-six  Jewish 
students  during  this  period.  Early  registry  books  at  the  Seminary 
recorded  religious  preference,  and  as  the  years  went  by  there  were  more 
and  more  who  listed  "None "  or  who  indicated  the  more  general  term 
"Protestant.  "  Clearly  Lasell  was  like  other  women's  schools  in  New 
England,  where  WASPs  predominated.  Founded  by  Congregationalists 
and  closely  allied  to  the  Auburndale  Congregational  Church,  the  Semi- 
nary naturally  had  more  pupils  from  that  denomination,  but  having  been 
a  Methodist  school  for  ten  years  it  continued  to  reflect  a  strong  Methodist 
influence.  Nevertheless,  the  Seminary  was  officially  nondenominational. 

The  third  church  to  be  established  in  Auburndale,  after  the  Congre- 
gational and  the  Methodist,  was  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Messiah,  for 
which  the  cornerstone  was  laid  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks^  on  October  3, 
1892.  The  Charles  Parker  family  (Isabel  Jennings  Parker,  Class  of  1857, 
and  son  Horatio  Parker)  was  closely  associated  with  this  church,  Mrs. 
Parker  being  organist,  and  composer  Horatio  Parker  having  written  spe- 
cial music  for  the  consecration  of  the  new  building  on  the  corner  of 
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Auburn  Street  and  Commonwealth  Avenue.  The  daughter  of  Rev. 
George  W.  Shinn,  Miss  Lizzie  Shinn  was  a  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  at 
Lasell.  Her  early  death  in  1892  led  to  the  school  community's  gift  of  a 
memorial  window  for  her  in  the  new  church.  Unfortunately  both  the 
church  and  window  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  in  1943.  Succeeding  rectors 
of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  as  with  those  of  both  the  Congregational 
and  Methodist  churches,  have  always  been  closely  associated  with  the 
College  as  vespers  speakers,  lecturers,  and  personal  friends  of  both  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

Dr.  Bragdon  had  for  his  time  remarkably  liberal  views  on  the  edu- 
cation of  young  women  and  he  was  a  friend  of  such  contemporary  leaders 
for  the  advancement  of  women  as  Frances  Willard,  who  had  been  a 
neighbor  of  the  Bragdons  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  Mary  Livermore, 
who  often  spoke  at  the  Seminary,  as  well  as  other  outstanding  women  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  He  had  an  expansive  and  outgoing  person- 
ality, and  was  an  extrovert  surely,  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  Through- 
out his  years  as  principal  he  traveled  a  good  deal,  to  Europe,  around  the 
world,  back  and  forth  across  the  continent,  and  he  liked  to  depart  almost 
secretly,  without  telling  his  pupils;  then  weeks,  or  even  months  later,  he 
would  suddenly  appear  on  the  stairway  coming  down  into  the  dining 
room  at  breakfast  time  to  the  astonishment  of  "his  girls "  and  to  receive 
the  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  welcome  they  always  gave  him.  He  was 
something  of  an  actor  and  made  an  impressive  appearance  with  his  hand- 
some erect  carriage  and  his  mustache.  At  one  of  his  sudden  reap- 
pearances he  surprised  everyone  by  sporting  a  full  beard.  He  was 
admired  and  loved  by  both  pupils  and  faculty,  a  father-figure  for  all,  who 
could  be  stern  on  occasion,  who  had  assurance  of  his  own  rightness,  but 
whose  natural  warmth  and  humaneness  encouraged  the  openness  that 
characterized  his  dealings  with  others.  His  genius  was  reflected  not  only 
in  his  educational  theories  and  practice,  but  also  in  his  ability  to  choose 
those  who  were  to  work  with  him.  He  was  devoted  to  both  music  and  to 
fine  art  and  he  did  much  to  establish  in  the  Seminary  an  atmosphere  that 
encouraged  students'  experience  and  appreciation  in  these  areas. 

Dr.  Bragdon  brought  with  him  from  Ohio  two  distinguished  women 
who  were  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  the  revival  of  Lasell:  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Carpenter,  who  was  to  remain  as  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
teachers  at  Lasell  and  as  a  dear  colleague  of  Dr.  Bragdon  until  her  death 
in  1907;  the  other  was  Miss  Catherine  J.  Chamberlayne,  who  stayed  for 
several  years  and  acted  as  principal  during  Dr.  Bragdon's  absence,  but 
who  later  founded  her  own  school  in  Boston,  known  as  Chamberlayne 
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Junior  College.  Dr.  Gushing  had  recommended  to  the  incoming  young 
principal  that  he  retain  on  the  staff  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell,  Lasell 
graduate  of  1867,  who,  like  Miss  Carpenter,  was  to  become  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  the  school. 


Catherine  Chamberlayne.  preceptress  at  Lasell  and  founder  of  Chamberlayne  School. 

Among  the  radical  changes  young  Dr.  Bragdon  made  when  he  first 
came  was  to  strengthen  the  academic  program,  and  in  doing  so  he 
encouraged  the  seniors  to  stay  on  for  an  additional  year  of  work  before 
they  graduated.  As  a  result  there  was  no  graduation  in  June  1875; 
instead,  he  had  a  special  program  for  the  newly  formed  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation and  for  the  first  Reunion  to  be  held  at  Lasell.  These  exercises  took 
place  on  June  7  and  8,  1875,  and  included  a  lecture  by  the  well-known 
Boston  publisher,  James  T.  Fields,  an  exhibition  and  concert,  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  an  organizational  meeting  for  alumnae.  The 
program  also  included  songs  and  essays  by  students,  a  welcome  by  Miss 
Blaisdell,  and  a  "Brief  Sketch  of  Edward  Lasell,  the  Founder"  by  Rev. 
Joseph  L.  Partridge.  (Would  that  the  account  were  still  in  existence!)  So 
ended  the  first  year  of  Dr.  Bragdon's  principalship.  The  next  year  there 
were  four  graduates  and  from  then  on  the  number  of  students  gradually 
increased  until  by  the  end  of  the  century  there  were  thirty  in  the  gradu- 
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ating  class  with  the  total  number  of  graduates  during  Dr.  Bragdon's  time 
reaching  488.  In  1876  the  centenary  of  the  country  was  celebrated  at  the 
same  time  as  the  25th  anniversary  of  Lasell.  On  December  13,  1876,  a 
Centennial  tree  was  planted  on  the  lawn,  with  ode  and  oration  by  stu- 
dents, and  a  booklet  on  Lasell  Seminary  was  published  to  be  distributed 
at  the  national  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Bragdon 
always  knew  how  to  use  public  occasions,  celebrations,  and  visiting  dig- 
nitaries for  the  benefit  of  the  spirit  of  the  school  as  well  as  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  pupils. 

Among  the  lecturers  who  came  to  Lasell  were  some  of  the  most  out- 
standing personalities  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  in  America.  The  fact 
that  Auburndale  was  so  conveniently  located  near  the  "Athens  of 
America"  was  a  great  advantage  and  Dr.  Bragdon  made  the  most  of  it. 
Some  lecturers  came  many  times  to  the  Seminary  and  were  practically 
members  of  the  faculty.  Annual  catalogs  list  the  visiting  lecturers  each 
year,  including  such  people  as  Julia  Ward  Howe;  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  early  advocate  of  equal  rights  for  women;  Mary  Ashton  Liver- 
more,  an  active  suffragist;  John  L.  Stoddard,  traveler  and  author  who 
lectured  widely  throughout  the  United  States;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Bacon 
Custer,  widow  of  General  George  Armstrong  Custer  and  author  of  Boots 
and  Saddles  ;  Henry  James;  Dr.  Mary  J.  SaflFord,  lecturer  on  health  and 
physiology  who  became  a  regular  member  of  the  faculty;  William  J. 
Rolfe,  Shakespeare  editor  who  also  became  a  regular  faculty  member 
until  he  left  to  become  the  second  president  of  Emerson  College  in 
Boston;  James  T.  Fields  and,  after  his  death,  Mrs.  Annie  Fields;  Leon 
Vincent,  who  was  to  continue  well  into  the  twentieth  century  giving  each 
year  a  series  of  literary  lectures;  Maria  Parloa  and  Anna  Barrows,  two  of 
the  best-known  lecturers  on  cooking  and  domestic  science;  and  over  the 
years  a  considerable  number  of  professors  from  Boston  University, 
where  Dr.  Bragdon  was  on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Speakers  came  espe- 
cially from  the  School  of  Theology  since  Lasell's  ties — and  Dr.  Bragdon's 
own — were  to  the  Methodist  Church  even  after  the  Seminary  reverted  to 
its  original  nondenominational  status.  Many  a  later  graduate  would  recall 
the  Methodist  Hymnal  used  for  so  many  years  in  the  chapel. 

One  of  the  outstanding  lecturers  in  the  late  1870s  at  the  time  when 
domestic  science  was  being  taught  for  the  first  time  was  the  then  well- 
known  Jennie  June  (Mrs.  David  Croly),  who  spoke  to  pupils  on  "Sensible 
School  Dress,  "  for  she  was  an  early  advocate  of  reforming  women's  dress, 
protesting  long  skirts  that  swept  the  street  and  other  bizarre  aspects  of 
costume  which  she  blamed,  in  part,  on  the  importation  of  fashions  from 
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William  J.  Rolfe 


France;  she  preferred  native  American  designs.  As  a  highly  successful 
journalist,  Jennie  June  was  chief  staff  writer  for  Demorest's  Mirror  of 
Fashions  and  contributed  columns  to  many  other  journals.  She  origi- 
nated a  shopping  guide  as  a  new  spaper  feature,  as  well  as  being  a  founder 
of  the  first  Woman's  Club,  of  the  Women's  Press  Club  of  New  York,  and 
one  of  the  major  organizers  for  the  first  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

Dr.  Bragdon  had  a  strong  sense  of  family  and  from  the  beginning 
included  a  number  of  his  and  his  wife's  relatives  on  the  staff;  several  of  the 
younger  generation  became  pupils,  including  his  daughter.  Belle  Brag- 
don (1895).  When  he  first  came  to  the  school  he  brought  his  aunt,  Ursula 
Cushman,  who  taught  Moral  Science,  Rhetoric,  and  English  Com- 
position and  was  later  "Lecturer  on  Art ";  another  aunt,  Eliza  B.  Bragdon, 
was  "Matron"  for  a  number  of  years.  His  wife,  Kate  Ransom  Bragdon, 
taught  cooking  informally  before  the  revolutionary  Domestic  Science 
program  was  initiated  in  1878-79,  described  in  the  catalog  under  the 
rubric  "The  Handiwork  Department,"  which,  along  with  cooking, 
included  dress-cutting,  millinery,  china-painting,  and  art-needlework. 
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Martha  Ransom 


In  the  late  1870s  two  of  Kate  Bragdon's  sisters  were  pupils  in  the  Semi- 
nary at  the  same  time.  Two  of  the  most  significant  Bragdon  relatives  at 
Lasell  for  many  years  were  Martha  Ransom,  his  sister-in-law,  and  Will- 
iam T.  Shepherd,  his  brother-in-law. 

Mrs.  Bragdon's  sister,  Martha  Ransom,  after  being  a  student  at  the 
Seminary  from  1877  to  1881  and  graduating  from  the  Boston  School  of 
Oratory  (later  known  as  Emerson  College),  became  a  faculty  member  in 
charge  of  Physical  Culture  and  was  particularly  associated  with  the  teach- 
ing of  swimming.  She  was  a  strong  influence  on  the  development  of 
physical  education,  continuing  a  tradition  at  the  school  since  its  earliest 
days.  Martha  Ransom  remained  at  Lasell  for  years  after  Dr.  Bragdon  left, 
but  in  her  first  years  in  charge  of  the  physical  education  program  she  did 
much  to  strengthen  it.  It  was  she  who  arranged  for  consultation  on  the 
new  gym  with  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  director  of  the  Hemenway  Gym- 
nasium at  Harvard  and  founder  of  the  school  in  Cambridge  that  bears  his 
name  (later  moved  to  Boston  as  part  of  Boston  University).  Dr.  Sargent 
was  the  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  gymnasium  apparatus  and  the  new 
equipment  at  Lasell  was  the  result  of  his  advice  to  Miss  Ransom.  As 
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always,  the  program  of  physical  education  included  general  concern  with 
calisthenics,  nutrition,  poise  and  erect  carriage,  in  addition  to  swim- 
ming, which  all  pupils  were  expected  to  learn.  The  long-awaited  swim- 
ming pool  and  bowling  alley  were  dedicated  on  November  4,  1888,  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  (Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes), 
wife  of  the  former  President  of  the  United  States,  the  first  wife  of  a 
President  to  be  a  college  graduate  and  the  first  to  be  called  "First  Lady." 
The  Leaves  of  November  1888  noted:  "The  new  bowling  alley  was  dedi- 
cated by  Mrs.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  knocked  down  the  pins  in  a  way 
which  showed  she  was  not  a  novice.  "  The  single  bowling  alley  went  along 
side  the  "natatorium"  but  in  later  years  bowling  disappeared.  Among 
other  distinguished  guests  at  the  luncheon  table  on  that  occasion  were 
Mrs.  M.  McClellan  Brown,  wife  of  the  president  of  Wesleyan  College, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  Dr.  Bragdon  had  taught  before  he  came  to 
Lasell  and  the  college  from  which  Mrs.  Hayes  had  graduated,  and  Mrs. 
Torrey,  wife  of  the  president  of  Kent's  Hill  Seminary  in  Maine. 


Swimming  pool,  or  ^'Natatorium,  in  Carter  Hall 
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Miss  Ransom  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  swimming  instructors  in 
the  country.  One  of  her  pupils,  Miss  Bertie  Burr  of  Nebraska,  who  later 
became  a  swimming  instructor  herself,  was  given  a  gold  medal  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  for  rescuing  three  young  women  from 
drowning  one  summer.  The  Boston  Herald  in  1905  gave  a  glowing 
account  of  the  courageous  rescue  and  the  subsequent  award.  For  nearly 
twenty-five  years  Martha  Ransom  directed  physical  education  at  Lasell. 
After  retiring,  she  went  to  Pasadena  for  a  time,  but  she  returned  to 
Auburndale,  where  she  resided  for  her  last  eight  years,  dying  on  May  16, 
1932.  She  had  always  been  close  to  her  Bragdon-Ransom  family  and  to 
the  school  for  which  she  had  done  so  much.  Though  in  later  years  the 
swimming  pool,  which  was  only  twenty  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long, 
appeared  hardly  large  enough  for  competitive  aquatics,  it  was  the  place 
where  many  young  people  had  learned  to  swim,  and  it  was  the  first 
swimming  pool  of  any  school  or  college  in  the  country.  In  Miss  Ransom's 
retirement  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  at  Lasell.  A  hand- 
some woman,  of  an  outgoing,  friendly  disposition,  Martha  Ransom  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  the  strength  and  character  of  Lasell. 

William  T.  Shepherd  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  quiet,  hard- 
working people  who  are  indispensable  to  an  institution  but  not  well 
recognized  for  their  contribution.  He  must  have  been  a  somewhat 
reserved,  if  not  retiring,  person,  but  he  did  a  tremendous  amount  of 
work  for  the  Seminary  during  the  many  years  of  his  service.  He  was  listed 
in  the  catalogs  as  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  never  as  a  member 
of  the  faculty.  Today  his  position  probably  would  be  known  as  business 
manager  or  director  of  buildings  and  grounds.  He  was  a  top-level  general 
factotum,  yet  in  historical  accounts  of  the  school  he  is  overlooked.  His 
daughter,  Rebecca  C.  Shepherd,  graduated  from  Lasell  in  1894,  the  year 
before  her  cousin,  Belle  Bragdon.  Probably  he  was  best  known  to  stu- 
dents and  graduates  for  conducting  various  tours,  both  to  Europe  and 
often  the  annual  Washington,  D.C.,  Easter  vacation  trips,  since  his 
father  was  residing  there.  Mr.  Shepherd  left  two  things  to  the  school  that 
are  especially  gratifying  to  a  historian:  a  scrapbook  that  he  kept  for  many 
years  in  Auburndale  (which  he  gave  to  the  Winslows  after  he  had 
returned  to  Evanston,  Illinois,  where  he  spent  his  last  years)  and  a  small 
leather  bound  diary-notebook,  called  "Book  of  General  Information,  " 
which  contains  in  a  small  space  much  information  about  the  late  1880s 
and  early  1890s.  It  is  a  source  of  practical  information,  containing  every- 
thing from  a  recipe  for  making  cologne  by  the  gallon  to  lists  of  checking 
on  the  fire  gongs,  from  dates  on  the  calving  of  Lasell's  several  cows  to 
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Washington  D.C.  Tri\) 


names  and  addresses  of  businesses  of  practical  aid  to  the  school.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  things  in  this  little  notebook  is  the  list  of  food  pur- 
chases and  the  prices:  lobsters  were  ten  cents  apiece  and  chickens  fifteen 
cents  each;  curiously  enough,  the  most  expensive  item  was  ice  cream  at 
$1.50  to  $2.00  a  gallon,  no  doubt  because  of  the  problem  of  refrigeration. 
One  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  special  interests  was  his  greenhouse;  he  always 
provided  potted  plants  for  decoration  of  the  chapel  or  for  Commence- 
ment exercises  at  the  church.  One  year  the  greenhouse  burned  down  and 
his  losses  must  have  been  considerable.  There  is  a  little  penciled  note 
inside  this  diary-notebook  addressed  to  Dr.  Winslow  in  November  1908, 
at  the  time  when  the  Seminary  came  under  Winslow's  ownership.  It 
reads:  "I  leave  herewith  a  Memorandum  Book  which  I  used  when  in  the 
Seminary — and  in  it  are  many  things  which  may  be  of  help  to  you,  though 
much  of  it  is  out  of  date.  It  may  serve,  however,  for  comparisons  & 
estimates.  There  is  little  of  a  personal  nature  in  it.  Still  I  would  prefer  not 
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to  have  it  common  property  in  the  office.  "  It  does  indeed  offer  com- 
parisons that  are  most  reveafing  of  the  changing  times  over  the  past 
century. 

There  were  other  members  of  the  Bragdon  and  Ransom  famifies 
closely  associated  with  Lasell:  Dr.  Bragdon's  nieces,  Eva  Bragdon  (1877), 
later  Mrs.  Fred  Judd;  Annie  Bragdon  (1882),  later  Mrs.  Arthur  Winslow, 
who  resided  for  years  in  Buenos  Aires,  as  well  as  Rebecca  Shepherd 
mentioned  above.  In  1905  another  niece,  Sara  Frances  Bragdon,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Bragdon's  brother.  Dr.  Merritt  Caldwell  Bragdon,  graduated. 
This  brother  was  an  outstanding  physician  in  Chicago,  in  later  years 
director  of  one  of  that  city's  hospitals.  Close  to  Lasell  for  many  years  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Wagner,  who  lived  in  Clark  Cottage,  before 
buying  a  house  of  their  own  in  Auburndale.  Mrs.  Wagner  was  Mary  (or 
Minnie,  as  she  was  known)  Ransom,  sister  of  Kate  Bragdon.  The  Wag- 
ners were  very  much  a  part  of  the  Lasell  family,  although  neither  of  them 
held  any  official  position  at  the  school.  As  one  looks  over  the  Register  of 
Graduates  (1937)  showing  the  names  of  all  Lasell  graduates,  their  mar- 
ried names,  and  their  residences  both  when  they  were  students  and 
later,  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  quite  a  number  from  the  Evanston- 
Chicago  area,  as  well  as  from  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania,  and  later  on 
from  Pasadena,  California.  These  were  the  major  centers  of  Dr.  Brag- 
don's personal  and  family  interests.  From  Pasadena  in  his  years  of  retire- 
ment Dr.  Bragdon  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  school.  He  continued 
writing  numerous  letters  to  the  Leaves  both  giving  information  on  "his 
girls "  and  asking  questions  about  the  activities  of  current  pupils.  He 
wrote  describing  the  "Tournament  of  Roses"  in  its  earliest  years.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  Lasell  Club  of  Southern  California  in  1909. 

At  the  time  of  Dr.  Bragdon's  death  in  1932,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  one 
of  the  alumnae  who  wrote  of  him  in  the  Leaves  said:  "By  nature  impetu- 
ous, quick  in  speech,  in  decisions  and  movement,  he  was  a  most  dynamic 
individual  ...  a  man  of  high  ideals,  generous  and  kind,  an  abiding 
friend."  No  doubt  there  were  times  when  his  dynamic  personality  caused 
some  difficulties,  but  in  the  long  run  he  was  always  respected  and  often 
loved.  In  his  youthful  enthusiasm  he  intelligently  brought  in  new  pro- 
grams at  the  Seminary  that  gained  a  nationwide  reputation.  He  intro- 
duced Domestic  Science  for  the  first  time  in  any  college  in  the  country. 
At  first,  as  he  liked  to  remind  people  later  on,  there  was  strong  opposition 
from  such  institutions  as  the  recently  established  Wellesley  College,  but 
President  Seelye  of  Smith  College  wrote  in  his  support,  and  newspapers 
all  over  the  country  generally  approved  this  addition  to  the  education  of 
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young  women.  Dr.  Bragdon  was  very  proud  of  Lasell's  leadership  in  this 
and  before  many  years  had  passed,  after  the  late  1870s,  other  colleges 
and  universities  introduced  domestic  science  courses.  Many  Lasell 
graduates  went  on  to  teach  in  those  institutions,  having  had  the  great 
advantage  of  the  earliest  training  under  such  exceptional  teachers  as 
Maria  Parloa,  Anna  Barrows,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Daniell,  and  Mrs.  David  A. 
Lincoln  at  Lasell  Seminary. 

Perhaps  next  in  importance  as  an  innovation  in  women's  education  was 
military'  drill,  which  Dr.  Bragdon  introduced  in  1888.  For  many  years  the 
pupils  at  Lasell  were  divided  into  rival  companies,  forming  one  Lasell 
Battalion,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  public  demonstration  involved 
competition  and  awards.  Major  George  H.  Benyon  was  the  first  leader  of 
the  military  program,  giving  instruction  both  indoors  in  the  gymnasium 
and  outdoors  in  front  of  the  Crow's  Nest.  Later,  Lt.  Charles  A.  Ranlett 
(an  Auburndale  resident)  became  the  drill  instructor.  He  was  a  young 
man  in  his  third  year  at  West  Point,  Class  of  1898,  when  an  injury  sent 
him  home  on  sick  leave.  At  the  same  time  Major  Benyon  had  to  give  up 
the  position  at  Lasell  in  order  to  become  drill  instructor  for  the  Boston 


Military  drill,  an  innovative  training  program  for  young  ladies. 
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pubhc  high  schools.  Dr.  Bragdon  was  glad  to  hire  the  young  West  Point 
cadet,  whose  recovery  from  injury  was  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  under- 
take teaching.  Lt.  Ranlett  continued  at  the  Seminary  until  1902  when  he 
left  for  a  position  in  Virginia,  but  years  later  when  he  returned  to  Boston, 
he  trained  the  Lasell  girls  two  afternoons  a  week.  Eventually  Ranlett 
became  a  National  Guard  officer  and  trained  a  great  many  men  during 
World  War  I,  and  finally  he,  too,  became  director  of  military  drill  at  the 
Boston  high  schools.  From  1902  to  1904  Lt.  Charles  H.  Hillman  was  drill 
instructor. 

At  Commencement  time  each  June  there  was  a  public  demonstration 
of  military  drill  by  the  Lasell  Battalion,  and  many  fine  photographs  were 
taken  showing  the  uniformed  pupils  in  their  Norfolk  jackets,  blue  serge 
skirts,  leather  belts,  and  wearing  ties  of  the  color  of  each  company;  their 
caps  had  the  silver  insignia  LSB  .  Although  the  privates  carried  wooden 
rifles,  officers  carried  real  swords,  had  brass  buttons,  gold  braid,  and 
epaulets.  The  presentation  of  military  maneuvers  at  the  Seminary  drew 
local  crowds,  and  newspapers  across  the  country  featured  this  unusual 
aspect  of  a  woman's  educational  institution.  That  the  students  were  gen- 
erally enthusiastic  for  military  training  is  reflected  in  the  lines  of  verse  in 
the  1913  Allerlei ,  where  many  aspects  of  life  at  Lasell  Seminary  were 
captured  in  this  unusual  little  yearbook: 


Edna  L.  Thurston,  Class  of  1907,  captain  of  Company  B,  Lasell  Battalion. 
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Some  say  to  he  a  soldier  boy 

Is  just  the  hig,hest  kind  of  joy; 

But  why  not  be  a  soldier  girl 

And  join  Lasell  squads  in  the  whirl 

Of  Drill  Day— March!  Halt!  Rightabout!— 

Until  it  seems  beyond  a  doubt 

The  squads  can  scarce  know  where  they  are. 

Those  that  were  near  are  now  so  far. 

But  no,  for  soon  they're  back  again 

Just  where  they  were  when  drill  began. 

"Squads  right,"  the  captain  says,  and  all 

In  groups  of  four,  each  straight  and  tall. 

Face,  so  that  now  a  column  fine 

Is  where  there  used  to  be  a  line. 

And  Manual  of  Arms  is,  too, 

A  thing  they  all  must  weekly  do 

Until  they  re  fit  to  march  and  fight 

For  Uncle  Sam  or  Freedom's  right. 

Then  Exhibition  Drill  in  spring. 

When  trumpets  blare,  and  banners  swing. 

And  officers  of  the  army,  too. 

Command  cadets  for  what  they  do. 

A  generous  applause  greets  Company  A, 

Marshalled  forth  in  fine  array. 

They  march,  they  turn.  "Oh,  that  was  fine!" 

Again  they  turn,  and  form  in  line. 

The  Manual  of  Anns  they  do 

Until  the  exercise  is  through. 

Then  Company  B  and  Company  C, 

Followed  by  prize  squads,  two  or  three; 

And  last  of  all,  battalion  drill, — 

And  this  with  pride  our  hearts  doth  fill. 

At  last  the  prizes  are  given  out. 

He  hesitates?  Is  there  some  doubt? 

Suspense  a  moment,  and  then  he 

The  banner  gives  to  the  company 

That  seems  all  round  the  best  to  be. 

The  shouts  of  many  rend  the  air. 

To  see  the  victors  standing  there; 

The  officers  to  dinner  stay. 

And  witty  speeches  close  our  day. 

At  the  time  of  the  Lasell  Centennial  (1951)  Col.  Ranlett  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Wass,  "Military  personnel  who  attended  the  annual  prize  drills  at 
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Lasell  used  to  exclaim  and  admire,  and  their  admiration  and  approval  was 
deserved. "  Dr.  Bragdon's  intention  in  adding  military  drill  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  college  course  was  threefold:  (1)  it  was  the  best  exercise  he 
knew  for  the  improvement  of  posture,  a  subject  he  was  always  concerned 
about;  (2)  it  was  a  way  of  training  the  girls  in  organization  (the  squad 
operating  within  the  platoon,  the  platoon  within  the  company,  the  com- 
pany within  the  battalion);  and  (3)  he  considered  it  patriotically  inspira- 
tional. Military  drill  continued  at  the  Seminary  until  after  World  War  I; 
so  for  about  thirty  years  this  training  led  to  the  fine  reputation  Lasell  girls 
had  for  superb  carriage.  Col.  Ranlett  was  correct  when  he  said,  "Look  at 
the  old  photographs.  You  will  find  few  'slouches.'"  One  of  the  earliest 
new  ventures  after  Dr.  Bragdon  came  to  the  school  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Lasell  Leaves,  which  first  appeared  in  handwritten  form  in 
1875,  to  be  read  aloud  at  school  assembly.  By  1876  it  was  printed.  Pupils 
contributed  their  own  essays,  poems,  and  stories.  It  was  a  rewarding 
outlet  for  student  creativity  and  for  the  dissemination  of  school  news  in 
the  community.  On  November  18,  1876,  when  the  first  printed  Leaves 
was  published,  there  were  seventy-four  pupils  at  the  school,  twelve  of 
them  day  students,  and  their  average  age  was  a  little  over  seventeen, 
thirteen  states  were  represented,  with  forty-two  from  Massachusetts  and 
eight  from  Connecticut.  The  four-page  paper,  without  ads,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  January  1877  by  an  eight-page  paper  with  ads,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  oft-repeated  of  these  ads  on  the  front  page  was  for  John 
Pray  &  Co.  Rugs.  In  1877  statistics  listed  the  average  height  of  Lasell 
girls  as  a  little  over  five  feet  three  inches  tall.  In  March,  May,  and  June 
of  that  year  further  numbers  of  the  Leaves  were  published,  including 
accounts  of  such  events  as  lectures  by  James  T.  Fields  and  John  Stoddard 
and  gratitude  expressed  for  Mr.  Longfellow's  sonnet  dedicated  to  Lasell 
and  given  to  the  pupils  who  used  to  deliver  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  him 
either  on  his  birthday  or  in  the  spring  of  each  year.  His  poem  called 
"Holidays "  follows: 

The  holiest  of  all  holidays  are  those 

Kept  by  ourselves  in  silence  and  apart; 

The  secret  anniversaries  of  the  heart. 

When  the  full  river  of  feeling  overflows. 

The  happy  days  unclouded  to  their  close. 

The  sudden  joys,  that  out  of  darkness  start 

As  flames  from  ashes;  swift  desires  that  dart 

Like  singing  swallows  down  each  wind  that  blows! 

White  as  the  gleam  of  a  receding  sail. 

White  as  a  cloud  that  floats  and  fades  in  air. 
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White  as  the  whitest  lily  on  a  stream. 
These  tender  memories  are; — a  Fairy  Tale 
Of  some  enchanted  land  we  know  not  where. 
But  lovely  as  a  dream  within  a  dream. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 
May  10.  1877. 

Longfellow's  letter  of  thanks  came  a  few  weeks  after  the  poem: 
Cambridge  June  1.  1877. 
Dear  Young  Ladies, 

I  have  just  received  the  beautiful  basket  of  flowers  you  were  kind  enough 
to  send  me,  and  the  charming  little  note  that  came  with  it. 

Your  gift  so  far  surpasses  the  poem,  that  suggested  it,  I  hardly  know  how 
to  thank  you  enough,  or  in  what  way. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  than  making  this  first  day  of  June  one  of 
the  white  holidays  spoken  of  in  the  poem.  So  it  shall  be;  and,  on  this  day  I 
will  always  remember  the  you  ng  ladies  of  Lasell,  and  the  lovely  June  roses. 

With  all  good  wishes 

Yours  very  truly 
Henry  W.  Longfellow 

Miss  Eva  N.  Bragdon. 
Miss  Carrie  Kendig. 
Miss  Ida  M.  Phillips. 

Over  the  one  hundred  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Lasell  Leaves — for 
it  unfortunately  came  to  an  end  in  1975 — it  went  through  a  number  of 
transformations  and  varied  greatly  from  year  to  year  in  the  quality  of  its 
subject  matter  and  style.  Throughout  most  of  the  years  it  was  a  quarterly 
publication,  but  there  were  times  when  it  appeared  as  many  as  ten  times 
a  year  and  often  six  times  a  year.  Through  most  of  its  early  history  it  was 
clearly  a  student  publication,  but  by  1948  it  became  mainly  an  alumnae 
publication,  changing  format  markedly  and  with  many  more  illustrations. 
Old  copies  of  the  Leaves  are  a  major  source  of  information  on  the  history 
of  Lasell,  containing  as  they  do  columns  devoted  to  "Locals "  such  as  a 
calendar  of  lectures,  entertainments,  trips  and  "Personals  "  with  pages  of 
information  on  alumnae,  faculty,  and  friends  of  the  school.  One  of  Dr. 
Bragdon's  favorite  projects  was  the  request  for  pictures  of  the  children  of 
graduates  and  former  students — since  he  called  the  pupils  "his  children," 
the  new  generation  were,  of  course,  "Lasell  grandchildren."  In  the 
Memorabilia  Collection  there  are  large  photograph  albums  with  baby 
and  childhood  pictures  collected  during  Dr.  Bragdon's  years  and  later. 
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When  the  Leaves  became  an  alumnae  pubhcation  its  pages  were  filled 
with  pictures  of  children,  quite  a  number  of  whom  later  became  Lasell 
students,  too.  Much  was  made  over  "Lasell  Daughters  "  or  "Lasell 
Granddaughters"  and  each  year  photographs  were  taken  of  these  special 
groups,  all  of  which  contributed  to  the  strong  sense  of  "Lasell  family" 
which  had  been  cultivated  enthusiastically  for  decades  by  Dr.  Bragdon 
and  was  continued  long  after  his  time.  Unlike  the  new  women's  colleges, 
later  to  be  known  as  the  "Seven  Sister  Colleges,"  which  rarely  concerned 
themselves  in  alumnae  publications  with  husbands  and  children,  Lasell 
from  the  beginning  gave  special  attention  to  its  graduates'  personal  lives, 
without  ignoring  professional  careers  of  both  single  and  married 
alumnae.  Miss  M.  Carey  Thomas,  early  and  aggressive  president  of  Br\'n 
Mawr,  once  said,  "Our  failures  only  married."  It  is  inconceivable  that  any 
administrator  or  teacher  at  Lasell  would  have  made  such  a  statement. 
Dr.  Bragdon  maintained  a  realistic  and  intelligent  view  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  advanced  education  for  women,  neither  taking  a  radical  feminist 
view,  nor  a  male  chauvinist  attitude  for  the  subordination  of  women.  He 
was  not,  however,  a  supporter  of  women's  suffrage.  In  a  talk  he  gave  in 
Pasadena  in  January  1906  on  "Women's  Rights,"  Dr.  Bragdon  deplored 
women  wasting  their  time  seeking  the  vote  and  wished  that  instead  they 
would  pursue  the  special  education  needed  for  women  as  opposed  to 
their  submitting  to  exactly  the  same  education  as  men. 

At  Commencement  in  June  1877,  when  Dr.  Bragdon  was  not  yet  thirty 
years  old,  his  friend  Frances  Willard  gave  the  baccalaureate  address  in 
the  Congregational  Church.  At  the  trustees'  meeting  they  considered 
adding  a  new  wing  to  the  school  building  to  allow  for  housing  thirty  more 
pupils,  although  it  was  to  be  a  few  more  years  before  this  addition  was 
completed.  The  Seminary  was  definitely  rising  in  prosperity  with  its 
young  principal  bringing  back  the  vitality  that  had  marked  its  earliest, 
pre-Civil  War  days. 

The  1880s  witnessed  numerous  changes  at  Lasell.  There  were  ninety 
graduates  during  the  1880s  and  among  them  some  remarkable  young 
women.  The  Class  of  1880  included  Lillie  Rose  Potter,  who  was  to 
become  one  of  the  most  beloved  members  of  the  school  family.  She  came 
to  the  Seminary  from  Evanston,  Illinois,  though  she  was  born  in  Char- 
leston, South  Carolina.  In  the  years  after  her  graduation  she  traveled 
widely,  always  keeping  in  close  touch  with  her  alma  mater.  Eventually 
she  returned  and  stayed  for  forty-three  years  as  preceptress  and  dean. 
Her  rooms  in  the  center  of  the  second  floor  of  Bragdon  Hall  were  in  many 
ways  the  heart  of  the  school  and  many  a  "little  white  dove, "  as  she  fondly 


Lillie  Rose  Potter,  Class  of  1880 
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called  the  girls,  kept  in  touch  with  Miss  Potter  for  years  after  graduation. 
Miss  Potter  was  especially  concerned  with  the  girls'  proper  behavior  and 
manners,  lecturing  to  them  on  etiquette,  proper  dress,  and  social  rules. 
She  conducted  student  groups  on  summer  tours  to  Europe  as  well  as  on 
Easter  vacation  trips  to  Washington,  D.C.  The  "Personals "  column  she 
wrote  for  the  Leaves  grew  in  length  as  the  years  went  by,  for  her  corre- 
spondence with  former  students  and  faculty  became  a  source  of  informa- 
tion to  alumnae  at  large  and  to  the  whole  school  community.  Miss  Potter, 
even  in  her  first  ten  years  of  retirement  as  dean  emerita  (1935-45),  lived 
at  the  school  and  was  frequently  visited  by  her  "little  white  doves.  "  In  her 
last  years  after  some  time  in  a  nursing  home  in  West  Newton  she  lived  in 
Portland,  Maine,  under  the  devoted  care  of  a  former  Lasell  nurse  who 
had  graduated  from  the  school  in  1920,  Mrs.  Caroline  Lindsay  Haney. 

There  were  in  the  1880s,  as  so  often  in  later  years,  members  of  the 
same  family — sisters  and  cousins — who  came  to  Lasell.  Three  families  in 
particular  are  noteworthy:  the  Lowes,  Packards,  and  Seiberlings.  Three 
Lowe  sisters  from  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  were  graduated  from  Las- 
ell in  the  mid-1880s.  Their  father,  Mr.  T.  S.  Lowe,  a  distinguished  inven- 
tor later  living  in  Pasadena,  became  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bragdon's.  Mr.  Lowe 
was  in  a  sense  a  patron  of  Lasell  and  word  of  him  and  his  family  was  often 
published  in  the  "Personals  "  column  in  the  Leaves.  There  were  two  more 
daughters  who  attended  Lasell  for  a  while.  "Professor"  Lowe,  as  he  was 
known,  early  became  interested  in  ballooning,  and  in  fact,  introduced 
the  balloon  as  an  observation  device  during  the  Civil  War.  The  first 
telegraph  message  sent  from  a  balloon  in  the  air  was  sent  by  him  to 
President  Lincoln,  and  Lowe  was  the  first  person  to  take  photographs 
from  a  balloon.  He  invented  a  refrigerating  device  and  produced  the  first 
artificial  ice  in  the  United  States  in  1866;  he  made  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  and  coke,  a  water-gas  apparatus  (later  called  the  New 
Lowe  Coke  Oven  System);  he  constructed  the  inclined  railway  on  Echo 
Mountain,  California  (the  peak,  near  Mount  Wilson,  was  named  Mount 
Lowe  in  his  honor,  and  he  maintained  an  observatory  on  its  summit).  As 
the  father  of  five  girls  at  Lasell  it  is  understandable  that  Mr.  Lowe  had  a 
paternal  attitude  toward  the  school. 

The  Packard  sisters,  from  South  Boston,  attended  Lasell  in  the  1880s: 
Lillie  graduated  in  1883,  Nellie  in  1884,  and  Mary  in  1889.  Lillian 
became  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  her  alma  mater  from  1887  to  1912, 
and  then  registrar  until  1920,  a  total  of  thirty-three  years  of  service  to  the 
school.  Miss  Parkard's  married  sisters  Nellie  (Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Draper) 
and  Mary  (Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Case)  were  ardent  supporters  of  the  Alumnae 
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Association.  For  a  number  of  years  LiUian  Packard  wrote  of  meetings  of 
alumnae  for  the  Leaves,  as  well  as  giving  accounts  of  her  trips  throughout 
the  United  States  when  she  visited  former  Lasell  students. 

The  Seiberling  family  of  Akron,  Ohio,  was  among  the  wealthier  of 
those  who  sent  their  daughters  to  Lasell.  Like  the  Lowe  family,  there 
were  five  Seiberling  sisters  who  attended  the  Seminary,  four  of  them  in 
the  1880s,  along  with  a  cousin,  and  one  of  them  in  the  early  1890s;  only 
one  of  these  girls  graduated,  Grace  Irene  Seiberling,  later  Mrs.  William 
S.  Chase,  of  Akron.  A  friend  of  the  Seiberling  sisters  was  Gertrude  F. 
Penfield,  who  married  their  brother,  Frank  A.  Seiberling.  Gertrude  had 
graduated  from  Lasell  in  1886.  Frank  Seiberling  was  founder  of  the  Sei- 
berling Tire  Gompany  which  was  to  become  the  Goodyear  Gompany  of 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  was  one  of  the  industrial  leaders  of  the  country.  He  was 
always  interested  in  education,  supporting  a  number  of  universities  in 
the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  areas,  especially  his  own  alma  mater,  Hei- 
delberg Gollege.  The  Seiberling  family  was  of  outstanding  aid  to  the  city 
of  Akron,  with  a  special  interest  in  music.  They  established  a  musical 
club  in  that  city,  bringing  to  public  performance  some  of  the  finest  musi- 
cians of  the  time.  Grace  Seiberling  had  been  so  happy  at  Lasell  that  she 
asked  Dr.  Bragdon  if  she  might  stay  on.  She  became  assistant  to  the 
science  teacher.  Professor  Gassedy.  When  she  returned  to  Akron,  she 
married  Dr.  William  S.  Gase,  one  of  the  founders  of  two  hospitals  in 
Akron,  and  she,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  was  notable  for  her  social 
contributions  to  the  community.  Gertrude  Penfield  Seiberling,  herself 
an  outstanding  singer,  was  also  a  founder  of  the  musical  society.  She  was 
noted  for  her  beautiful  contralto  voice,  giving  concerts  in  many  places, 
including  at  Lasell. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  other  families  besides  the  Lowes,  Pack- 
ards,  and  Seiberlings  who  were  represented  by  sisters;  the  Hogg  sisters 
from  Fort  Worth  were  from  this  time,  too,  and  they  later  were  out- 
standing citizens  of  Texas  for  their  philanthropic  beneficence  to  Texas. 
Even  from  the  very  earliest  years  Lasell  has  had  many  sisters,  daughters, 
granddaughters,  cousins,  nieces,  and  more  distant  relatives  who  have 
attended  the  school.  This  stream  of  relatives  represents  another  of  the 
family  aspects  of  the  school,  contributing  to  a  closeness  of  identification 
and  adding  to  the  pleasure  of  later  reunions. 

Dr.  Bragdon's  interest  in  providing  music  for  pupils  was  as  strong  as 
his  devotion  to  art.  Pianos  had  been  provided  for  music  study  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  school,  as  Edward  Lasell's  letters  to  George  Briggs 
reveal,  but  by  the  1880s  there  was  need  for  new  pianos.  Dr.  Bragdon 
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undertook  a  curious  experiment  in  1880  when  he  purchased  fifteen 
pianos:  four  Chickerings,  three  Knabes,  two  Steinways,  and  others  by 
Emerson,  Hallet  &  Davis,  Miller,  and  Seeker  &  Sons.  As  he  pointed  out, 
pianos  were  used  almost  constantly  from  8:00  A.M.  to  8:30  P.M.,  so  he 
would  make  a  test  of  these  various  pianos  by  seeing  how  well  they  sur- 
vived such  hard  usage.  This  "experiment"  was  publicized  in  the  Bal- 
timore American  in  1881  in  an  article  titled  "A  Piano  Tournament,"  later 
reprinted  in  the  Leaves.  No  account  of  the  result  of  this  tournament 
remains.  It  was  not  unusual  for  Dr.  Bragdon  to  provide  surprise  musicals 
to  accompany  special  dinners  in  the  dining  room  on  holidays  and  other 
occasions.  One  of  the  teachers  who  preceded  Dr.  Bragdon  at  the  school 
by  one  year  was  Professor  Joseph  A.  Hills,  instructor  in  piano  and  himself 
a  composer,  who  remained  at  the  Seminary  for  fifty  years,  until  1923. 
Professor  Hills  gave  frequent  recitals,  as  many  later  teachers  of  music 
were  to  do,  and  he  became  a  favorite  with  the  pupils.  Dr.  Bragdon  hired 
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some  of  the  outstanding  music  teachers  in  the  Boston  area,  most  notably 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham,  whose  close  association  with  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  meant  that  a  number  of  Lasell  pupils  went  on  to 
that  institution  for  further  work  in  music.  In  fact,  Lasell  produced  several 
concert  musicians,  early  and  late.  In  Henry  Dunham's  memoirs  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  first  meeting  with  Dr.  Bragdon,  who  used  to  take  some 
pupils  with  him  to  church  in  Boston  where  Mr.  Dunham  was  organist 
and  would  request  special  numbers  after  the  regular  service.  From  1897 
to  1927  Henry  Dunham  taught  music  at  Lasell  and  through  him,  during 
that  time,  pupils  were  able  to  take  courses  at  the  Conservatory  without 
charge.  Voice  and  piano  were  the  usual  musical  studies,  but  at  various 
times  there  were  students  of  violin,  cello,  organ,  and  sometimes  wind 
instruments.  The  names  of  several  music  teachers  bring  back  memories 
for  many  a  graduate:  Helen  Goodrich  (voice),  Anna  Eichhorn  Cushman 
(violin),  Harold  Schwab  (organ),  and  George  Sawyer  Dunham  ("Uncle 
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George "),  nephew  of  Henry  Dunham,  teacher  of  piano  and  director  of 
the  Orphean  Club  for  many  years.  This  singing  group,  consisting  of  a 
major  portion  of  the  students  in  the  school,  was  carefully  trained,  even 
severeK  disciplined,  in  spite  of  which  "Uncle  George"  was  greatly 
admired  and  respected  by  hundreds  of  pupils  over  the  decades.  In  later 
years  there  were  joint  concerts  with  the  M.I.T.  Glee  Club  and  some- 
times with  the  Bowdoin  Glee  Club.  A  highlight  of  the  years  after  1930 
was  Lasell  Night  at  the  Pops,  when  the  Orphean  Club  under  the  direc- 
tion of  George  Dunham,  put  on  performances  that  Arthur  Fiedler  and 
members  of  the  Boston  Pops  orchestra  called  the  best  singing  group 
among  all  the  collegiate  choruses  that  sang  with  the  Pops.  Many  a  Lasell 
student  of  music  went  on  to  become  herself  a  teacher  of  music.  Some 
became  concert  performers:  Grace  Seiberling  (1887),  Barbara  Smith 
(Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Huntington  )  '22,  Gwendolyn  McDonald  (Mrs.  J. 
Laurence  Black)  '29,  Beulah  Kwok  (Mrs.  C.  B.  Sung)  '48,  and  Chong  Hyo 
"Lora "  Lee  (Mrs.  Young  II  Shin)  '57,  to  name  only  a  few. 

In  1914  a  Lasell  Song  Book  was  published  and  as  late  as  the  1960s  there 
was  a  singing  group  known  as  the  "Lasell  Lamplighters, "  which  made  a 
few  recordings.  From  the  small  organ  first  used  in  the  old  chapel  in  the 
main  building  in  the  1850s,  through  the  middle  years  of  the  life  of  the 
school  when  Carter  Hall  prox  ided  a  chapel  with  a  larger  organ,  to  the 
present  instrument  which  was  placed  in  \\  inslow  Hall  in  the  late  1930s, 
there  has  always  been  this  "king  of  instruments  "  at  Lasell,  however  silent 
it  may  sometimes  have  remained.  The  W'inslow  Hall  organ  came  to  the 
school  from  the  National  (Episcopal)  Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
fine  quality  of  this  Skinner  organ  has  made  it  the  subject  of  special  visits 
by  members  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists  when  they  met  in  Bos- 
ton. Modern  technolog\'  has  made  good  music  available  without  the 
effort  of  performing,  but  alumnae  who  remember  the  camaraderie  of  the 
musical  organizations  know  that  tapes,  videos,  and  records  cannot  substi- 
tute for  the  joys  of  personal  participation. 

By  1890  many  physical  changes  had  been  made  in  the  main  school 
building.  In  the  October  number  of  the  Leaves  in  1886  "Lasell 
Improvements  '  are  commented  on,  indicating  that  in  the  previous  sum- 
mer a  new  red  carpet  for  the  rostrum  in  the  chapel  had  been  placed,  new 
aisle  carpets  and  desks  had  been  added,  and  "ceiling  and  walls  have  been 
newly  papered."  There  is  a  slight  tone  of  sarcasm  in  this  account  of 
"improvements "  because  the  \  arnishing  of  chairs  and  floors  had  caused 
some  students  to  stick  to  them.  The  new  pictures  provided  by  the 
"Professor"  (as  Dr.  Bragdon  was  often  called)  had  been  collected  by  him 
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on  his  trip  abroad  the  preceding  summer.  There  were  etchings  of  Word- 
sworth's home  in  Grasmere  and  of  the  Grasmere  church;  details  from  the 
picture  of  Christ  Before  Pilate;  and  many  others.  The  writer  of  the  Leaves 
article  wondered  where  all  these  pictures  could  be  hung.  It  was  said  that 
there  were  nineteen  hundred  art  works  in  the  Studio,  counting  statues, 
busts,  and  pictures  on  the  walls.  In  his  travels  Dr.  Bragdon  never 
stopped  gathering  additional  works  of  art  for  the  Lasell  collection.  The 
Leaves  article  on  improvements  concludes  with  an  account  of  land- 
scaping on  the  campus — large  beds  of  shrubs,  with  the  words  Bien- 
Venues  tastefully  laid  out  in  shells,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  drive- 
way. The  taste  of  an  earlier  age,  to  be  sure,  often  strikes  a  later  age  as 
quaint.  Young  John  Bragdon  had  written  to  his  mother  describing  the 
various  improvements  around  the  Seminary  and  had  told  her,  "They 
have  in  the  grass  on  the  right  of  the  road,  in  shells,  'Bean-Vines.'  It 
looks  nice.  " 

To  the  pupils  perhaps  the  major  changes  of  the  1880s  were  those 
relating  to  their  independence.  It  would  be  hard  for  a  modern  student  to 
be  thrown  back  into  the  kinds  of  restrictions  that  were  firmly  established 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Every  hour  of  the  pupils'  day  was  accounted 
for  by  special  rules.  There  were  afternoon  and  evening  study  hours;  a  girl 
could  not  go  downtown  to  the  village  of  Auburndale  without  special 
permission  or  a  chaperone.  For  years  the  girls  were  divided  into  two 
categories:  the  Self-Governed  and  the  Honor  Roll,  which  allowed  for 
varying  degrees  of  "freedom.  "  But  in  the  mid-1880s  this  division  was 
given  up  and  finally  pupils  were  free  to  go  on  their  own  from  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  until  7:15  P.M.  There  was  still  daily  chapel  and  church 
twice  on  Sunday,  morning  calisthenics,  drill  twice  a  week,  and  so  on.  But 
these  changes  seemed  to  the  girls  a  marked  opening  of  doors. 

Even  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  differences  in  women's 
schools  in  the  degree  of  restrictions  and  in  the  severity  of  rules.  In  the 
January  1878  Leaves,  the  pupils  compared  themselves  with  some  self- 
satisfaction,  it  seems,  to  "Mt.  Holyoke  Blue  Laws"  and  suggested  that 
"the  students  of  this  worthy  institution "  should  hear  Dr.  Bragdon's  lec- 
ture "Look  on  the  Bright  Side.  "  Four  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  rules  were 
listed  and  a  recommendation  for  exercise;  it  is  perhaps  worth  repeating 
them  here  to  show  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  times: 

Rule  4.  Reading.  No  young  lady  shall  devote  more  than  one  hour 
of  each  day  to  miscellaneous  reading.  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Shakespeare,  Scott's  works,  and  other  immoral  hooks,  are 
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strictly  prohibited.  The  Missionar\'  Herald,  Doddridge's 
Rise  and  Progress,  and  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  are 
earnestly  recommended  for  light  reading. 
Rule  6.  Company.  No  young  lady  is  expected  to  have  any 
gentlemen  acquaintances,  unless  they  are  returned  missionaries 
or  agents  of  benevolent  societies.  Daguerreotypes  and 
plaster-busts  are  also  prohibited.  "Thou  shalt  not  worship  any 
false  images." 

Rule  9.  So  young  lady  shall  spend  more  than  three  consecutive 
minutes  at  the  mirror. 

Rule  10.  Sabbath  Rules.  \o  young  lady  who  is  a  member  of  this 
school  shall  laugh  or  look  out  of  the  window  on  the  Sabbath. 
Exercise.  Every  member  of  this  school  shall  walk  at  least  a  mile 
a  day,  unless  a  freshet,  earthquake,  or  some  other  calamity 
prevent.  The  bounds  to  the  north  are  marked  by  a  stake; 
also  those  to  the  south  and  west.  If  any  lady  shall  go  beyond 
said  bounds,  she  shall  scrub  floors  and  wash  dishes  two  weeks 
as  a  penalty. 

Whether  seriously  intended  or  not,  these  rules  do  indicate  the  general 
temper  of  the  times  in  women's  "colleges.  "  Mount  Holyoke,  being  one  of 
the  earliest  and  under  the  total  domination  of  Mar\^  Lyon,  was  certainly 
noted  for  the  severe  discipline  and  control  of  its  pupils.  Both  Mount 
Holyoke  and  later  Wellesley  College  women  were  almost  totally  super- 
vised and  taught  by  women;  only  Vassar  and  Bryn  Mawr  were  committed 
to  having  male  teachers  and  administrators.  It  is  interesting  that  Lasell 
Female  Seminary,  which  was  founded  many  years  before  all  of  these 
schools  except  for  Mount  Holyoke,  was  from  the  beginning  almost 
equally  divided  between  men  and  women  in  its  teaching  staff.  The  prin- 
cipals and  directors  (or  trustees)  were  men,  but  the  catalogs  of  the  first 
ten  years  show  that  there  was  a  total  during  that  decade  of  forty-five  male 
teachers  (including  the  principals)  and  forty-seven  female  teachers;  this 
balance  continues  into  the  next  century  and  longer.  Many  of  the  early 
male  teachers  taught  music  and  were,  no  doubt,  often  part-time  teach- 
ers, but  it  is  clear  that  Lasell  was,  though  a  school  for  young  women, 
never  strongly  sexist.  Perhaps  because  it  was  concerned  with  somewhat 
younger  pupils  than  the  new  women's  colleges  and  because  it  was  in  no 
sense  competing  with  Ivy  League  men's  colleges,  as  places  like  Vassar, 
Smith,  and  Br>'n  Mawr — not  to  mention  Barnard  and  RadclifiFe — so  defi- 
nitely were,  Lasell  Seminary  was  free  from  that  inner  turmoil  and  tension 
that  plagues  other  later  and  larger  women's  colleges  during  their  early 
vears. 
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One  of  the  major  subjects  for  reform,  not  only  in  schools,  in  these  later 
nineteenth  century  years  was  that  of  women's  dress.  It  seems  likely  that 
part  of  the  influence  for  change  to  more  manageable  clothing  at  Lasell 
came  from  the  strong  emphasis  on  physical  education  and  military  drill. 
Also,  the  introduction  of  dress-cutting  and  clothes  design,  along  with 
lectures  by  Jennie  June,  must  have  led  to  more  "advanced "  views  on 
ladies'  costume.  But  even  into  the  twentieth  century  there  were  rules 
that  had  to  be  observed,  and  sometimes  new  fashions  were  not  accepted 
by  the  authorities  at  Lasell.  To  give  up  gloves  or  to  wear  bloomers  was  as 
shocking  in  the  1880s  as  forty  years  later  it  was  shocking  to  bob  one's  hair, 
to  wear  makeup,  or  worst  of  all,  to  smoke  cigarettes. 

Secret  societies  came  in  during  the  late  nineteenth  century;  at  first 
there  was  the  "S.  D.  Society, "  or  Societae  Dicentium  (Speakers  Club) 
founded  in  1877,  and  then  the  "Lasellia  Club "  in  1880.  Eventually  there 
were  two  more.  These  sororities  tended  to  dominate  the  social  life  of  the 
school,  yet  they  were  intended  as  "literary"  societies  and  members  of  the 
faculty  were  included  as  advisors.  According  to  the  secretary's  notebook 
of  the  S.D.  Society,  "The  object  of  this  society  is  to  raise  in  its  members 
the  standard  of  literary  taste  and  to  assist  them  to  a  practical  knowledge 
of  parliamentary  rules  and  usages.  "  They  had  regular  meetings  in  which 
they  discussed  topics  of  the  day.  All  of  these  societies  were  "secret"  and 
made  much  of  passwords,  pins,  and  the  like.  Even  the  meaning  of  "S.D." 
was  kept  secret.  Dues  were  $1.00  and  there  were  fines  for  failure  to 
attend  meetings.  In  1908,  after  difficult  situations  had  arisen  over  not 
accepting  a  few  pupils  (once  only  one  girl  was  left  out),  the  adminis- 
tration, with  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  gave  up  secret  societies,  but  not 
without  strong  objections  from  some  society  members. 

As  early  as  1867  there  had  been  a  literary  society  called  "Novices" 
among  the  pupils,  and  in  1881  a  chapter  of  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  one  of 
the  larger  sororities  was  formed  at  Lasell;  this  organization,  originally 
established  in  1870,  had  seventeen  chapters  throughout  the  country. 
Later  on  another  local  Lasell  secret  society  was  "Delta,"  but  all  of  these 
were  ended  early  in  Dr.  Winslow's  time. 

Some  girls  lived  in  separate  groups  for  academic  reasons.  Advanced 
students  of  French  resided  with  the  family  of  the  native  French  teacher; 
this  may  have  been  partly  the  result  of  crowded  dormitory  conditions  and 
the  need  for  more  student  rooms.  One  of  the  outstanding  teachers  in  the 
1870s  and  1880s  was  the  language  professor.  Dr.  Jules  Luquiens;  he  and 
his  wife  (Emma  Clark  Luquiens)  both  taught  at  the  Seminary.  He 
remained  a  close  friend  of  Dr.  Bragdon  and  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
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of  Trustees  at  Lasell  in  his  later  years.  It  was  in  October  1880  that  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Luquiens  took  six  girls  to  live  with  them  in  their  home,  where  only 
French  was  spoken  and  they  therefore  learned  the  language  more  rap- 
idly. This  method  was  later  adopted  by  many  other  colleges.  The  six  girls 
at  the  Luquiens  home  apparently  felt  somewhat  left  out  of  the  usual 
school  activities;  eventually  Professor  Luquiens,  who  had  been  teaching 
at  M.LT.  as  well  as  at  Lasell,  left  for  Yale,  and  the  French  house  was 
discontinued.  Until  the  1930s,  however,  spoken  French  continued  at  the 
French  table  in  the  dining  room  of  Bragdon  Hall. 


Menu  designed  by  W.T.  Shepherd  for  special  dinner. 
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One  of  the  many  jobs  of  Wilham  T.  Shepherd,  who  was  sometimes 
known  as  the  "steward"  of  Lasell  Seminary,  was  the  arranging  of  special 
dinners,  such  as  the  annual  Game  Dinner,  with  attractive  menus  at  each 
pupil's  place  and  with  several  courses  from  soup  to  dessert,  including 
such  delicacies  as  trout,  venison,  bear,  frogs'  legs,  as  well  as  the  more 
conventional  oysters,  turkey,  and  beef.  In  those  days  of  limited  means  of 
transportation  a  number  of  pupils  stayed  at  the  school  for  Thanksgiving 
and  even  for  Christmas,  so  that  pupils  were  given  elaborate  dinners  as  a 
kind  of  compensation  for  being  away  from  home  at  holiday  time.  Many  of 
the  menus  survive  and  they  reveal  a  cuisine  that  is  beyond  the  dreams  of 
any  present-day  student  picking  up  food  in  a  cafeteria.  The  dining  room 
in  the  main  building  had  ten  tables  with  seats  for  twelve  at  each,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  dining  area  were  folding  doors  opening  into  the  "Club 
Room."  Meals  were  served  family  style  complete  with  white  table  cloths, 
linen  napkins,  and  uniformed  waitresses.  For  many  decades  the  singing 
of  "grace"  before  dinner  was  customary.  Miss  Potter  always  enjoyed  the 
special  attention  of  her  waitress,  who  provided  her  each  morning  with 
the  sweeter  "blossom  ends"  of  oranges. 


George  Washington  Birthday  Party,  1907. 
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The  "Barges" 

As  part  of  the  educational  program  planned  by  Dr.  Bragdon  were 
many  trips  to  historical  places  in  the  Greater  Boston  region.  Annual  trips 
were  made  to  Concord  and  Lexington,  to  Salem,  and  to  various  places  of 
interest  in  Boston  itself.  The  transportation  was  by  Mr.  Lathrop's 
"barges" — horse-drawn  buses,  with  rows  of  seats  on  either  side,  the  girls 
sitting  facing  each  other,  the  wagon  being  drawn  by  four  horses.  Nearer 
at  hand,  a  favorite  place  to  visit  was  the  Honex-well  gardens  on  the  banks 
of  Lake  Waban,  across  from  Wellesley  College.  Mondays  were  for  many 
years  devoted  to  these  trips.  Pupils,  with  proper  chaperones,  could  take 
long  walks,  even  as  far  as  Echo  Bridge  in  Newton  Upper  Falls,  or  to 
Doublet  Hill  and  to  Xorumbega  Tower  in  Weston.  The  Leaves  of  May 
1886  gives  an  account  of  six  girls  who  walked  to  Boston  and  back,  cov- 
ering fifteen  miles  in  all;  they  had  left  at  8:00  A.M.  and  on  their  way  home 
spent  half  an  hour  in  Newton,  recuperating.  Walking  was,  in  fact,  much 
encouraged  and  in  early  days  was  required  as  essential  to  the  health  of 
young  women.  On  November  29,  1889,  a  party  of  girls  walked  to  Weston 
to  see  the  new  Norumbega  Tower,  erected  by  Professor  Horsford,  a 
picture  of  which  was  used  for  years  in  the  magazine  ads  for  Lasell  Semi- 
nary. Longer  trips  of  several  days  were  to  the  White  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire  and  to  Washington,  D.C.  At  first  the  White  Mountains  trips 
came  in  the  fall  in  order  to  view  the  foliage,  and  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Bragdon  himself;  in  later  years  this  became  a  winter  jaunt,  just  after  the 
first  semester  and  before  the  spring  term  began.  This  was  a  favorite  trip 
for  decades  and  Lasell  girls  came  to  regard  Mr.  ("Daddy")  Bassett  and  his 
wife,  who  ran  these  excursions,  as  members  of  the  Lasell  family;  students 
and  faculty  chaperones  were  for  many  years  sheltered  at  their  Interv  ale, 
New  Hampshire,  inn.  Many  photographs  of  winter  sports  survive.  At 
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Norwnbega  Tower,  a  popular  spot  in  Weston. 


Easter  the  traditional  trip  was  to  Washington,  D.C.,  during  cherry  blos- 
soms time.  Miss  Potter  succeeded  William  T.  Shepherd  as  the  conductor 
of  this  tour.  Lasell  students  often  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  Presi- 
dent and  have  their  group  photograph  taken  with  him  on  the  White 
House  lawn.  Also  in  Washington,  the  notable  editor  and  hostess,  Mrs. 
John  Logan,  widow  of  General  Logan,  entertained  the  Lasell  party  at  her 
home.  Mount  Vernon  was  always  a  high  point  of  this  Easter  excursion. 
Well  into  the  twentieth  century  the  Washington  trip  continued  until  the 
spring  vacation  tour  shifted  to  Bermuda,  either  by  ship  or  by  plane,  or 
sometimes  the  Lasell  party  divided  into  two  parts,  by  air  and  by  sea;  this 
annual  jaunt  continued  until  after  World  War  II. 

In  addition  to  trips  in  this  country  and  summer  tours  abroad,  and  long 
walks  locally,  there  were  organized  sports.  A  tennis  court  was  located  on 
the  campus  from  very  early  times  and  a  croquet  ground  on  the  lawn. 
Archery  was  popular  and  targets  were  set  up  on  the  front  lawn  as  sur- 
viving photographs  reveal.  Surprisingly  enough  there  was  even  a  small 


Canoe  races  on  the  nearby  Charles  River,  1919. 
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golf  course,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  in  very  early  days — there  were 
teeing  off  places  on  Deer  House  Hill,  behind  the  main  building,  and 
another  behind  Karandon  House,  but  when  a  golf  ball  went  through  Dr. 
Peloubet's  front  window  (a  neighbor  on  Woodland  Road),  they  realized 
that  the  area  was  too  small  for  golf  Most  important  so  far  as  sports  were 
concerned  was  canoeing.  In  1882  the  "Juniata  Boat  Club"  was  formed  by 
five  girls,  for  the  Charles  River  was  an  ideal  place  for  canoeing  and  on 
spring  and  fall  weekends  the  river  was  crowded  with  canoes.  Under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Ransom,  the  sport  of  canoeing  became  a  major  one  at 
Lasell.  By  1888  the  Canoe  Club,  as  it  was  then  called,  grew  to  over 
double  its  original  size,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  the 
canoe  races  in  the  so-called  Indian  war  canoes  became  one  of  the  major 
events  of  the  late  spring  season.  In  1884  there  was  the  "Atalanta  Tennis 
Club"  (pupils  chose  exotic  names  for  their  organizations)  which,  again  in 
typical  fashion  of  the  time,  had  its  special  pin,  a  small  tennis  racket  with 
"A.T.C."  in  gold  on  the  racket  strings.  Dr.  Bragdon  encouraged  students 
to  design  badges,  pins,  even  hoping  they  would  design  one  for  the  whole 
school,  though  they  finally  settled  on  a  ring  instead. 

In  1881  the  first  school  telephone  was  installed  and  by  1888  electric 
lights  were  in  the  school  chapel.  Before  that  time  lighting  had  been  by 
gas,  which  was  to  continue  in  various  parts  of  the  school  for  some  time  to 
come.  Changes  in  the  physical  plant  were  increasing,  although  still  con- 
fined to  the  main  building.  With  the  addition  of  a  new  east  wing,  the 
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East  Wing  of  Cushman  Hall 


frontage  of  the  building  was  ninety  feet  longer  than  before  and  there  was 
a  wide  piazza  along  the  entire  length;  at  the  end  of  the  wing  was  a 
two-story  bay  window,  used  as  a  small  greenhouse,  with  many  plants. 
This  east  wing  housed  long  double-parlors  where  the  paintings  Dr.  Brag- 
don  had  gathered  on  trips  abroad  were  hung.  Across  from  the  parlors 
were  rooms  occupied  by  the  Bragdon  family,  with  parlor,  bedrooms, 
dining  room,  and  a  small  kitchen,  used  by  the  earliest  classes  in  cooker\\ 
These  rooms  later  became  classrooms,  and  many  alumnae  recall  having 
French  class  there  with  Mile.  LeRoyer,  whose  animated  response  to 
pupils  who  mixed  Spanish  words  with  their  French  was,  "You  speak 
French  like  a  Spanish  cow! "  There  was  even  an  elevator  installed  in  this 
new  wing,  but  it  was  used  only  for  trunks  and  furniture;  the  expected 
passenger  elevator  never  materialized. 

On  the  first  floor  the  original  parlor  became  the  main  office,  with  Dr. 
Bragdon's  office  adjoining  it.  The  new  library  had  been  the  girls'  parlor, 
on  the  front  of  the  building,  and  on  the  walls  were  hung  the  framed  class 
pictures  of  previous  graduates.  These  pictures  several  years  later  lined 
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the  walls  of  the  bridge  which  connected  the  building  to  Carter  Hall.  All 
these  changes  seemed  to  mark  a  new  era  for  the  school  as  it  went  into  its 
second  quarter  century.  The  State  Inspector  of  Public  Buildings  a  few 
years  later  said  that  Lasell  Seminary  had  the  best  equipped  and 
appointed  school  building  in  the  state. 

On  November  24,  1888,  the  Lasell  branch  of  the  Y.W.C.T.U.  gave  an 
entertainment  in  the  gymnasium  which  three  years  before  had  been  built 
on  the  site  of  the  old  grape  arbor;  the  gym  was  decorated  attractively  with 
white  scarves  and  flowers,  for  white  was  the  sign  of  the  Temperance 
Society.  On  this  occasion  the  girls  sang  temperance  songs,  and  drank — 
lemonade.  But  the  Temperance  Society  was  not  very  successful  at  Lasell, 
for  even  in  those  days  many  of  the  pupils  came  from  families  where  the 
drinking  of  wine  was  not  frowned  upon.  In  1884  when  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  form  a  Temperance  Society  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  at  Lasell,  it  failed,  for  no  members  could 
be  garnered.  The  Leaves  commented  that  the  girls  thought  there  was 
no  harm  in  an  occasional  Roman  punch  or  brandy  sauce,  or  in  an  after- 
dinner  glass  of  champagne. 

In  1881  an  editorial  in  the  Leaves  reveals  that  there  was  uncertainty 
about  the  Lasell  "color.  "  Classes  had  chosen  their  special  colors,  along 
with  flower,  motto,  and  eventually  honorary  member,  and  sometimes 
other  designations  that  were  incorporated  into  class  histories.  But  in 
February  1881  the  editorial  writer  noted  that  the  objection  to  the  Lasell 
color  was  that  it  was  the  same  as  Yale's,  a  dark  blue.  Aware  that  Yale  was 
not  enthusiastic  about  education  for  women,  Lasell  students  changed 
their  color  to  light  blue.  And  so  it  was  to  remain,  although  one  might 
better  say  Lasell  colors  are  blue  and  white,  and  over  succeeding  years 
the  intramural  athletic  teams  and  other  school  groups  were  often  divided 
into  "Blues"  and  "Whites."  When  military  drill  came  in,  the  two  or  three 
companies  of  the  Lasell  Battalion  were  also  marked  by  colors:  white, 
pearl-gray,  and  yellow,  for  example,  each  uniformed  pupil  wearing  a 
necktie  of  the  company  color.  School  banners  were  perhaps  the  most 
obvious  exhibition  of  Lasell  colors.  Class  banners  varied  greatly,  with 
color,  motto,  and  pattern  chosen  by  each  individual  class.  These  ban- 
ners, exhibited  prominently  at  Commencement  time,  go  back  a  long  way 
in  the  school's  history.  Charles  Parker,  even  before  he  became  the  hus- 
band of  Isabel  Jennings  (1857)  and  before  he  became  architect  of  the 
Auburndale  Congregational  Church,  made  the  class  banners  from  1854 
(the  first  graduating  class)  and  continued  this  task  for  over  twenty  years. 
Early  banners  were  usually  shields  in  red,  white,  and  blue,  with  class 
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mottoes;  later  some  were  of  silk,  occasionally  embroidered.  Fortunately, 
many  of  these  old  banners  have  been  preserved.  They  make  a  colorful 
and  appealing  display  at  graduation  time  for  those  classes  holding 
reunions,  though  only  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  were  they  all  on 
display  at  once. 


Pupils  Room,  1903 

The  practice  of  sending  flowers  to  the  popular  New  England  poets  was 
continued  by  the  Lasell  girls.  In  1884  they  honored  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  with  a  bouquet,  and  in  November  of  that  year  he  sent  them  a 
letter  including  a  poem  in  his  own  handwriting;  he  had  obviously  heard 
that  his  photograph  was  among  others  hanging  on  the  wall  of  the  library 
at  the  Seminary. 

Danvers  Nov.  12  1884 
Dear  Friend, 

I  send  something  of  my  handwriting  agreeably  to 
the  request  so  kindly  urged  with  the  best  possible  wishes 
for  the  scholars  upon  whom  it  seems  I  have  unconsciously 
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looked  down  with  my  pictorial  brethren,  from  their  Library 
walls.  I  am  very  truly  thy  friend 

John  G.  Whittier 
O  Youth  and  Beauty!  loved  of  all. 

Ye  Pass  from  girlhood's  gate  of  dreams; 
In  broader  ways  your  feet  must  fall 

And  test  the  truth  of  all  that  seems. 
Be  true  to  duty;  heed  the  deep. 

Low  voice  of  conscience;  though  the  ill 
And  discord  wind  about  you  keep 

Your  faith  in  God  and  nature  still. 
Give  and  receive:  go  forth  and  bless 

The  world  that  needs  the  hand  and  heart 
Of  Martha's  helpful  carefulness 

As  well  as  Mary's  "better  part." 
And  when  the  world  shall  link  your  names 

With  gracious  lives,  and  manners  fine. 
Your  teacher  shall  assert  her  claims 

And  proudly  whisper  "These  are  mine!" 

John  G.  Whittier 

Oak  Knole 

6th  Mo.  12  1884 

Dr.  Bragdon  had  been  a  traveler  since  his  student  days  in  Germany;  in 
later  years,  when  he  became  a  devoted  admirer  of  Southern  California, 
he  crossed  the  continent  many  times.  By  the  mid- 1880s  when  the  school 
was  well  re-established  both  in  its  physical  plant  and  in  the  encouraging 
growth  in  enrollment.  Dr.  Bragdon  planned  for  a  Lasell  summer  tour  in 
Europe.  The  May  1886  Leaves  announces  "The  Lasell  Party  for  Europe" 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bragdon,  with  the  expectation  of  twenty-five 
pupils;  the  group  would  be  divided  into  two  sections,  one  going  to  the 
north  of  Europe,  the  other  south,  to  depart  on  the  steamship  Etruria  at 
the  cost  of  $760  for  those  on  the  southern  tour,  $825  for  those  on  the 
northern  tour.  There  would  be  special  cars,  buses,  and  carriages,  where 
necessary.  Steamer  trunks  were  not  be  over  thirteen  inches  high  and 
slippers  were  not  to  be  worn  outside  the  bedrooms.  For  many  suc- 
ceeding years  there  were  tours,  usually  from  late  June  to  early  Sep- 
tember, sailing  from  Boston  on  ever  faster  steamships,  such  as  the  Pav- 
onia  or  the  Lucania.  Sometimes  Mr.  Shepherd  was  tour  leader  and 
usually  there  were  faculty  members,  as  well  as  family  members  of  stu- 
dents. As  early  as  1878  Dr.  Bragdon  had  gone  to  Europe  in  the  summer 
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with  special  funds  designated  by  the  trustees  in  order  to  purchase  works 
of  art  for  the  school.  Some  pupils  went  with  him  at  that  time,  the  cost 
then  being  $400  for  seventy-seven  days.  At  least  once  in  the  early  days  of 
European  travel,  it  was  requested  that  payment  be  "in  gold,"  no  doubt  at 
a  time  when  there  were  national  problems  over  currency.  Announce- 
ments of  planned  trips  were  given  in  the  Leaves  and  apparently  there 
were  always  enough  students  signing  up  in  advance.  It  was,  of  course,  an 
important  part  of  the  education  of  the  young  women  who  went,  and  Dr. 
Bragdon  himself  brought  back  not  only  pictures  and  statuary  to  place  in 
the  parlors,  halls,  chapel,  and  studio,  but  also  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
European  world.  Over  the  years  many  lecturers  introduced  the  students 
to  foreign  cultures,  perhaps  most  notably  in  the  1880s  and  1890s  John  L. 
Stoddard,  whose  lectures  and  books  on  travel  were  highly  regarded 
throughout  the  country. 

In  1890  Dr.  Bragdon  conducted  a  round-the-world  tour  with  a  party  of 
eleven,  leaving  on  October  9  for  San  Francisco,  where  they  sailed  on  the 
China.  This  trip  lasted  until  June  1891.  Dr.  Bragdon's  physician  brother 
from  Chicago,  Merritt  Bragdon,  and  his  wife  accompanied  them.  Miss 
Chamberlayne  was  left  in  charge  of  the  Seminary.  There  were  many 
regular  communications  sent  to  the  school  from  Kobe,  Japan,  from  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore,  Penang,  and  India.  The  Lasell  group  visited  people 
who  had  been  associated  with  the  Seminary  all  along  the  way,  for  in  those 
years  a  number  of  Lasell  graduates  became  missionaries.  European 
travel  as  a  supplement  to  conventional  education  at  Lasell  continued  far 
into  the  twentieth  century,  with  Miss  Potter  becoming  the  usual  leader 
for  many  years.  Her  account  of  being  very  nearly  stranded  in  Europe  in 
August  of  1914  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  is  one  of  the 
interesting  articles  in  the  Leaves. 

Sometime  in  the  early  1890s  the  school  added  a  feature  to  the  campus 
that  became  closely  identified  with  the  spirit  of  the  Seminary:  the  Crow's 
Nest.  Built  around  a  big  tree  on  the  hill  just  west  of  the  main  building, 
this  rustic  construction  had  a  stairway  of  ten  steps  up  into  the  square 
platform,  with  bench  seats  around  the  edge  and  the  tree  trunk  in  the 
middle.  The  view  of  the  grounds  made  it  especially  appropriate  for  the 
May  Queen  and  her  court  at  the  time  of  the  May  Fete,  and  over  the  years 
many  a  photograph  was  taken  of  student  groups  on  the  stairway  to  this 
aerie.  In  later  years  the  Crow's  Nest  was  destroyed  on  three  different 
stormy  occasions,  so  that  its  character  changed  somewhat,  particularly 
after  the  large  tree  it  was  supported  by  was  downed  by  hurricane  winds. 
The  latest  version  is  without  stairw  ay  and  perches  on  the  hillside,  since 
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'May  Queen"  and  her  court  in  the  Crow  s  Xest,  1930. 
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no  suitable  tree  is  any  longer  located  on  that  little  hill  overlooking  Carter 
Hall  on  the  one  side  and  Grove  Street  on  the  other.  At  Commencement 
time  the  "Farewell  to  the  Crow's  Nest"  became  the  last  act  in  the  rituals 
of  graduation,  when  many  teary  goodbyes  were  shared.  In  more  recent 
years  the  seniors,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Torchlight  Parade,  remove 
their  class  banner  from  the  Crow's  Nest  and  the  freshmen  hang  theirs  in 
its  place.  Alumnae  have  long  revered  this  spot  on  the  Lasell  campus. 

One  of  Miss  Potter's  favorite  activities  at  the  school  was  the  Missionary 
Society.  The  fact  that  Auburndale  itself  was  noted  as  a  residence  for 
retired  missionaries,  particularly  those  associated  with  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  was  perhaps  a  contributing  factor  to  the  school's  long- 
time concern  for  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Walker  Missionary  Home, 
on  Hancock  Street,  had  been  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Walker  as  a  place 
for  the  children  of  missionaries  while  the  parents  were  away,  or  for 
missionary  families  to  live  during  their  furlough  year  in  the  United 
States.  Later  on  it  became  more  of  a  retirement  home.  The  founder 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  Francis  Edward  Clark,  lived  in 
Auburndale.  He  and  his  wife  were  both  frequent  lecturers  at  the  school 
and  were  closely  associated  with  it  in  many  ways.  At  one  time  Dr.  Clark 
offered  to  sell  his  handsome  house — at  the  top  of  Central  Street  hill — to 
the  Seminary,  but  it  was  too  far  from  the  campus  to  be  seriously  consid- 
ered. Another  distinguished  Congregational  clergyman  was  Lasell's 
neighbor.  Dr.  Francis  N.  Peloubet,  author  of  many  books  and  most 
notably  of  Sunday  School  lessons  that  were  used  throughout  the  nation. 
His  home  on  Woodland  Road,  just  across  the  street  from  the  school,  is 
now  known  as  Hoag  House;  it  has  served  as  a  faculty  residence  and  as 
dormitory. 

Quite  a  number  of  Lasell  graduates  became  missionaries  in  the  Orient, 
to  China  and  Japan  especially.  Another  favored  location  was  India.  A 
good  friend  of  Miss  Potter,  Clementina  Butler,  who  attended  Lasell  in 
the  1880s,  was  an  outstanding  member  of  the  Methodist  Women's  For- 
eign Mission  Society,  of  which  her  mother  had  been  one  of  the  seven 
original  founders  in  Boston.  Miss  Butler's  biography  of  the  remarkable 
Pandita  Rabai,  a  woman  who  did  much  to  try  to  improve  the  position  of 
women  in  India,  was  widely  recognized  and  resulted  in  Pandita  Rabai 
coming  to  this  country  to  lecture. 

A  cousin  of  Dr.  Bragdon's  who  taught  for  a  short  time  at  Lasell,  Milton 
S.  Vail,  became  president  of  the  Pacific  Japanese  Mission  School.  It  was 
he  who  arranged  in  1894  for  Lasell  to  receive  the  500-pound  bronze 
Japanese  temple  bell  which  had  come  from  a  defunct  Buddhist  temple 
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near  Kyoto  to  be  used  as  a  dinner  gong  in  Bragdon  Hall  for  many  years; 
it  is  now  located  in  the  Brennan  Library,  mounted  on  four  granite  blocks, 
so  that  it  no  longer  rings  out  on  any  occasion.  Dr.  Vail  s  daughter,  Bar- 
bara Cushman  Vail  Bosworth  05,  was  an  active  alumna,  living  in 
Leominster,  Massachusetts.  Another  area  of  the  world  where  Lasell's 
missionary  influence  was  felt  was  Turkey.  A  mathematics  teacher  and  at 
one  time  head  of  the  Missionary  Society,  Miss  Charlotte  Willard  went  to 
Turkey  to  establish  a  school  for  young  people  in  an  area  where  there  were 
many  Armenians;  she  was  highly  praised  for  her  organizational  ability 
and  for  her  coping  with  unsympathetic  Turkish  authorities.  She  died  at 
the  very  height  of  her  missionary  career  in  Turkey.  Her  life  story  was 
written  by  another  Lasell  teacher,  Louisa  Holman  Richardson  (later  Mrs. 
Everett  O.  Fisk).  Mrs.  Fisk,  who  with  her  husband  ran  one  of  the  best- 
known  teachers'  agencies  in  Boston,  was  not  long  at  Lasell;  later  she  was 
closely  associated  with  Boston  University,  where  the  School  of  Nursing 
building  is  named  for  her. 

In  1901  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick,  a  former  Lasell  student  and  a 
resident  of  Auburndale,  undertook  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  girls 
in  Madrid,  the  International  Institute  for  Girls,  formerly  located  in  San 
Sebastian,  Spain.  The  Leaves  of  April  1901  tells  of  this  school  and  urges 
Lasell  pupils  to  contribute  to  its  drive  for  funds  ($300  would  provide  for 
one  room).  In  succeeding  years  reports  on  the  success  of  the  Madrid 
school  were  published  in  the  Leaves.  Although  Mrs.  Gulick  died  only  a 
few  years  afterward,  her  sister.  Miss  Anna  Gordon  of  Auburndale  who 
also  attended  Lasell  and  was  a  close  friend  and  assistant  to  Frances  Will- 
ard, reported  to  Lasell  on  the  building  being  planned  in  her  sister's 
memory.  One  of  the  rooms  was  furnished  by  contributions  from  the  girls 
of  Lasell  Seminary.  On  this  occasion  Dr.  Bragdon  also  reported  on 
another  overseas  Lasell  project,  the  American  chapel  in  Berlin,  where 
Lasell  had  its  own  pew. 

In  the  1890s  when  Dr.  Bragdon  was  frequently  away  from  Auburndale 
for  extended  periods,  he  had  able  assistants  who  could  take  charge  in  his 
absence.  The  enrollment  remained  fairly  steady,  varying  from  130  to 
170,  with  often  more  applications  than  could  be  accommodated,  so  that 
Dr.  Bragdon's  earlier  worries  about  building  up  the  school  were  over.  He 
never  wanted  the  school  to  be  large  and  he  intentionally  kept  it  below 
two  hundred.  In  a  way,  the  year  1893  was  a  high  point  for  Dr.  Bragdon 
and  his  school,  for  in  that  year  Lasell  Seminary  participated  in  the  Col- 
umbian Exposition  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  World's  Fair,  or  Columbian  Exposition,  was  to  com- 
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Lasell  booth  at  the  1893  Columbian  Exposition  (World's  Fair)  in  Chicago. 


memorate  the  400th  anniversary  of  Columbus's  discovery  of  America.  It 
was  the  largest  and  most  spectacular  fair  up  to  that  time — these  having 
been  started  by  the  London  Great  Exposition  of  1851  (the  very  year  of 
Lasell's  founding)  and  carried  on  most  notably  by  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1889,  when  the  Eiffel  Tower  was  built,  and  in  this  country  by  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  One  of  the  more  interesting 
buildings  at  the  1893  Chicago  "White  City"  was  the  Woman's  Building, 
designed  and  decorated  by  women.  Most  colleges  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  had  their  exhibits  in  their  own  state  buildings,  but  Lasell 
Seminary  was  chosen  to  be  in  the  Woman's  Building  rather  than  in  the 
Massachusetts  building,  because  of  its  important  contribution  to  the  edu- 
cation of  young  women  in  America.  Lasell's  booth  was  visited  by  hun- 
dreds of  those  who  attended  the  Fair,  and  the  registry  of  Lasell  visitors 
is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  Lasell  Memorabilia  Collection.  There  were 
over  seven  hundred  people  who  signed  the  book,  mainly  Lasell  gradu- 
ates, faculty,  and  even  Dr.  Bragdon  himself,  whose  interesting  entry 
calls  himself,  under  the  rubric  "Name  Known  by  at  School":  "The  Old 
Man  "  and  who  indicates  under  "Years  at  Lasell "  from  "'74  to  '99,"  which 
seems  to  show,  however  lightly,  his  intention  of  retiring  before  too  many 
more  years  passed,  although  he  was  then  only  in  his  late  forties.  The 
display  in  the  Lasell  booth  at  the  Woman's  Building  contained  demon- 
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strations  of  the  kind  of  work  done  at  the  school,  especially  cooking,  with 
examples  of  breadmaking.  The  booth  was  decorated  in  Lasell  blue  with 
gold  lettering.  There  were  catalogs  and  other  printed  material  to  give  out 
information  about  the  school.  Members  of  the  Lasell  staff  took  charge  of 
the  booth.  After  Chicago  the  Lasell  display  went  to  Atlanta,  Georgia,  for 
a  fair  being  held  there;  then  it  returned  to  Auburndale  and  was  on  display 
in  the  Studio.  Lasell  Seminary  received  a  medallion  from  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  recognition  of  the  school's  significant  contribution  to 
women's  education,  an  honor  that  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to 
Dr.  Bragdon  and  that  was  a  great  credit  to  him  and  all  his  co-workers  at 
Lasell. 

Although  the  1890s  represented  a  successful  high  point  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  Dr.  Bragdon,  there  were  some  problems  as  well.  One  of  the 
new  teachers  at  this  time  was  Annie  Payson  Call,  who  had  been  hired  to 
teach  "Elocution  and  Physical  Culture.  "  As  the  author  of  a  well-known 
book  called  Power  Through  Repose,  Miss  Call  introduced  at  the  Semi- 
nary a  subject  called  "Nerve  Training, "  which  was  supposed  to  aid  pupils 
in  their  study  habits  and  in  their  harmonizing  of  mind  and  body  to 
achieve  a  sense  of  well-being.  Through  "true  concentration "  pupils  could 
reach  a  perfectly  "passive '  state  that  would  "bring  young  women  to  a 
better  nervous  balance ' — to  use  the  phrases  from  the  catalog  description 
of  this  system  of  training.  It  seems  to  have  been  not  unlike  transcen- 
dental meditation.  Unfortunately,  Miss  Call's  training  led  to  a  news- 
worthy event  that  got  into  newspapers  all  across  the  country,  though  in 
the  long  run  the  publicity  apparently  did  no  harm  to  the  reputation  of  the 
school.  Three  girls  went  into  a  hypnotic  trance  during  their  exertion  of 
the  power  of  repose,  or  the  achieving  of  perfect  passivity,  and  it  took 
some  time  to  bring  them  out  of  it.  Headlines  in  various  newspapers  made 
sensational  material  of  "Miss  Call's  System "  for  hypnotizing  students. 
Perhaps  the  most  sensational  story  appeared,  along  with  amusing  car- 
toons, in  the  New  York  Police  Gazette.  But  this  publicity  did  not  deter 
Dr.  Bragdon,  and  Nerve  Training  continued  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
young  ladies'  education;  it  lasted,  in  fact,  until  just  before  World  War  I, 
well  into  the  time  of  Dr.  Winslow's  principalship. 

Another  event  of  the  1890s  that  was  more  serious  in  its  implications  for 
the  Seminary  was  the  attempt  by  the  City  of  Newton  Board  of  Assessors 
to  tax  the  school  as  a  profit-making  business  corporation.  It  may  be  that 
the  city  fathers  were  under  the  impression  that  the  directors  received 
financial  gains  from  their  ownership  of  shares  in  the  Lasell  Seminary 
Company.  On  February  6,  1892,  a  document  was  signed  by  seven  direc- 
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New  England  Maidens 
Mesmerized. 

MISS  CALL'S  NEW  METHOD. 

She  Sprawls  Her  Pretty  Pupils 


on  the  Floor. 
1-UNNY  SCHOOLROOM  SCENES 


WEIGHT  LIPTEBS  HYPNOTIZED. 

Nerve  training  —  Miss  Annie  Payson  Call's  Method 


tors  expunging  from  the  records  an  earlier  vote  "pertaining  to  the  decla- 
ration of  a  dividend"  and  rejecting  the  possibility  of  any  monetary  gains 
by  directors  in  the  future.  It  seems  likely  that  Dr.  Bragdon,  who  is  not 
one  of  the  signatories  to  this  document,  had  been  distressed  by  the 
earlier  action  of  Edwin  W.  Gay,  and  possibly  also  George  R.  Eager  (both 
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of  whom  did  sign  the  document),  and  no  doubt  Dr.  Bragdon  insisted  that 
any  profits  from  running  the  school  would  go  back  into  the  institution  for 
its  benefit  and  not  for  individual  shareholders.  In  any  case,  by  the  later 
1890s  Dr.  Bragdon  owned  all  shares  of  the  Lasell  Seminary  Company. 

In  the  archix  es  of  the  City  of  Xewton  there  is  a  long  transcription  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  with  Dr.  Bragdon  and  his  legal  counsel 
on  January  29,  1897.  There  are  many  detailed  answers  to  questions  con- 
cerning tuition,  salaries  of  teachers,  cost  of  repairs,  ownership  of  build- 
ings and  other  property,  rental  of  the  school  in  summer,  and  so  on. 
Although  Dr.  Bragdon  was  sole  owner,  there  was  a  Board  of  Directors  in 
charge,  and  Dr.  Bragdon  receiv  ed  a  salar\-  of  S3000.  Mrs.  Bragdon  held 
a  salaried  position  as  general  manager  of  the  household.  Any  money  in 
excess  of  salaries  and  other  costs  went  into  the  improvement  of  the  school 
and  there  was  no  renting  of  the  property  in  the  summer.  The  mortgage 
had  been  paid  off  and  the  school  was  in  sound  financial  condition.  The 
conclusion  that  the  school  was  exempt  from  taxation  was  an  important 
resolution  of  a  situation  that  could  have  been  disastrous  for  the  Seminary. 
This  is  a  problem  that  recurs  in  any  school-city  relationship. 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  as  they  were  called  well  into 
the  next  century,  for  a  number  of  years  was  Rev.  Charles  Parkhurst, 
editor  of  Zion  s  Herald,  the  well-known  Methodist  newspaper,  which 
frequent!)'  contained  information  about  Lasell  in  its  pages.  When  Dr. 
Winslow  bought  the  school,  the  Lasell  catalog  dropped  the  list  of  direc- 
tors and  later  on  a  Board  of  Trustees  was  listed,  with  Dr.  Winslow  himself 
as  president. 

In  1894  the  pupils  were  most  enthusiastic  over  a  new  system  of 
receiving  their  mail,  which  had  so  long  been  hand  distributed  by  the 
preceptress  or  by  one  of  the  teachers  each  day  after  chapel  serv  ices;  new 
locked  boxes  were  installed  so  that  each  girl  had  her  ow^n  private  post 
box.  This  set  of  boxes  is  still  used  by  the  mailroom  at  the  Edwards  Stu- 
dent Center  in  Woodland  Hall,  having  been  for  a  few  years  in  the  Barn 
after  leaving  Bragdon  Hall. 

Lasell  girls  were  much  interested  in  the  men's  colleges  and  in  the 
1890s  they  were  giving  joint  concerts  with  such  groups  as  the  Har\  ard 
Glee  and  Banjo  Club.  Years  later  joint  concerts  with  the  M.I.T.  Glee 
Club  became  traditional  at  Lasell.  In  1894  the  May  Leaves  announced 
that  Harvard  now  had  an  annex  called  "Radcliffe.  "  Each  number  of  the 
Leaves  quoted  items  from  other  college  publications  and  remarks  made 
by  editors  from  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  Williams,  Dartmouth,  \^assar, 
Wellesley,  and  other  senior  college  editors  about  the  Leaves,  usually  of 
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Bragdon  Hall  Dining  Room 


Lasell  Instrumental  Club,  1890 
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a  complimentary  nature.  Dr.  Bragdon's  well-known  response  to  anxious 
mothers  who  were  more  concerned  for  their  daughters'  meeting  with 
eligible  young  men  than  they  were  with  academic  instruction  was, 
"Harvard  is  only  seven  miles  away .  "  This  remark  was  often  quoted  by  "his 
girls." 

In  1891  the  first  sabbatical  leave  was  given  to  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blais- 
dell  for  a  year  with  full  salary- ;  she  had  done  so  much  for  the  school  for 
many  years  and  had  herself  been  one  of  the  four  graduates  of  the  Semi- 
nary in  1867.  The  school  in  its  fifth  decade  had  a  number  of  losses  of 
teachers  and  friends:  in  1891  Dr.  Mary  J.  Safford,  who  had  been  lecturer 
on  Physiolog}'  and  Hygiene,  died;  she  had  been  a  distinguished  physician 
who  made  a  name  for  herself  as  a  volunteer  nurse  during  the  Civil  War. 
A  friend  of  President  Lincoln  and  President  Grant,  she  lectured  and 
wrote  on  women's  dress,  exercise,  and  hygiene.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  faculty  as  a  professor  of  women's 
diseases.  Mary  Safford  serv^ed  as  physician  at  Lasell  in  the  mid-1870s  and 
was  one  of  the  first  women  to  serv  e  on  the  Boston  School  Committee.  In 
1892  Professor  Isaiah  Dole,  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  from  1875  to  1881 
died  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire.  Capt.  Moses  B.  Tower,  marine 
engineer  who  had  been  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  1890s, 
died.  A  great  loss  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  the  Bragdon 
family  personally,  was  the  death  of  Frances  Willard  on  February  17, 
1898.  A  feminist,  educator,  and  temperance  leader,  she  had  lectured 
often  at  Lasell  and  did  much  to  associate  the  school  with  the  rise  of 
women  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Curiously,  though,  when  pupils 
at  the  school  voted  in  1897  on  the  subject  of  woman  sufiErage,  the  majority 
were  against  it. 

There  were  other  changes  in  the  1890s,  both  departures  and  additions. 
Mr.  John  A.  Cassedy,  a  popular  teacher  of  natural  sciences,  left  to 
become  very  soon  the  founder  of  National  Park  Seminary,  Forest  Park, 
outside  Washington,  D.C.,  a  school  with  a  fine  reputation  for  many 
years,  which  closed,  however,  during  World  War  II.  Lasell  replaced  Mr. 
Cassedy  with  Herbert  L.  Rich,  who  in  turn  was  replaced  in  1898  by  Dr. 
Guy  M.  Winslow. 

On  September  12,  1898,  twenty-six  year  old  Guy  M.  Winslow  came  to 
Lasell  Seminary  as  the  new  science  teacher.  In  his  journal  the  next  day 
he  wrote  of  his  early  difficulties  serving  at  the  head  of  a  table  of  girls  in 
the  dining  room:  "Tonight,  after  eating  only  three  meals  in  the  institution 
I  had  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  serve.  And  on  they  came  with  the 
soup.  Now  soup  is  thin  stuff  and  good  to  fill  em  up  on  so  I  was  generous 
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at  first  when,  lo  and  behold,  the  bottom  began  to  loom  up  before  I  had 
got  three-quarters  round.  I  tapered  down  the  doses  gradually  and  left 
only  a  bit  for  myself.  Of  course  the  room  was  so  hot  that  my  face  got  red 
in  the  operation.  Think  of  it,  eleven  girls,  and  one  stylish  man  to  wait 
upon.  "  He  continues  about  his  troubles  carving  the  fish  and  serving  beef, 
but  by  the  time  he  reached  the  pudding  dessert,  he  managed  much 
better.  "Memorable  supper — to  rne.  But  after  all  a  good  one.  It  will  be 
\vorth  money'  to  me  someday  to  be  able  to  do  this  trick."  After  supper 
there  was  a  meeting  in  the  chapel,  where  Dr.  Bragdon  gave  a  little  talk 
to  the  girls  on  this  opening  night  of  school.  Young  Dr.  Winslow  was  so 
impressed  by  Dr.  Bragdon's  advice  to  the  girls  that  he  summarized  the 
talk  in  his  journal:  "He  said: — 'Now  when  you  have  a  few  moments  to 
spare  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Write  a  long  letter  home?  Don't.  Just 
write  a  card  saying  Got  here  safely  and  all  right.  Will  write  more  Sunday. 
— Don't  write  feelings.  Keep  them  to  self.  Wait  a  few  days.  Don't  be  too 
intimate  with  new  friends  at  first.  They  may  be  all  right  but  you  do  not 
know  it  yet.  Have  proper  reserve.  Do  not  give  out  all  of  your  secret  life 
yet.  Be  courteous  and  kind.  Be  friendly  as  possible  yet  with  a  reasonable 
reserve.  Next  find  someone  more  homesick  (with  more  sea-shore  around 
her  eyes)  than  self  and  be  of  service  to  her.  Learn  to  give  out  and  it  will 
return  with  a  sweetness  like  that  of  our  example,  Jesus.  Then  go  into 
Gym  and  dance.  But  if  your  parents  would  not  wish  you  to  dance  do  not 
do  so.  Have  the  moral  courage  to  do  as  they  would  wish  you  to  do.  You 
will  see  why  when  the  time  comes  when  you  do  not  have  a  father  and 
mother  to  guide  and  advise.'  He  talked  of  other  things;  blinds,  elec- 
tricity, gas,  trunks,  mail,  etc.  He  made  them  laugh  by  several  witty 
sayings  and  impressed  them  with  what  certainly  appears  real  sincerity 
and  good  sense."  Dr.  Winslow's  journal  entry  for  that  day  concludes:  "I 
am  nicely  situated  in  a  cozy  little  room  with  all  that  I  need  to  do  good 
work — except  sufficient  time,  and  I  shall  have  to  make  the  best  of  that. 
So  here  goes." 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 

The  Bragdon-Winslow  Years  to  1908 

In  the  1890s  Dr.  Bragdon  was  apparently  considering  a  successor.  On 
September  6,  1897,  he  became  fifty  years  old.  His  only  son,  John,  was  at 
Williams  College  and  his  only  daughter,  Belle,  had  graduated  from  La- 
sell  Seminary  in  1895.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bragdon's  entry  in  the  school  registry 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893  indicating  that  he  would  be  at  Lasell 
until  1899  was  quite  seriously  intended.  Certainly  he  was  by  this  time 
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devoted  to  Pasadena,  California,  where  his  wife  usually  stayed  for  rea- 
sons of  health,  and  he  needed  someone  to  take  charge  of  the  Seminary  for 
longer  periods  of  time.  Earlier  both  Miss  Chamberlayne  and  Miss  Car- 
penter had  been  acting  principals  during  his  absences,  but  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne now  had  left  to  establish  her  own  school  in  Boston,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  Miss  Carpenter  wanted  to  have  someone  else  take  on  the 
larger  responsibility.  Probably  Dr.  Bragdon  preferred  a  man  for  this 
position. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  were  three  men  who  came  to  Lasell, 
each  a  potential  successor  to  Dr.  Bragdon:  Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Gal- 
lagher, Mr.  George  Franklin  Jewett,  and  Dr.  Guy  Monroe  Winslow.  Dr. 
Gallagher  was  appointed  associate  principal  in  1897  and  stayed  for  four 
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years,  but  he  was  a  little  older  than  Dr.  Bragdon.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Wesleyan  University  and  became  a  Methodist  minister,  serving 
churches  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  He  became 
president  of  Lawrence  University  (Appleton,  Wisconsin),  staying  there 
from  1889  to  1893,  then  president  of  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  (Kent's 
Hill,  Maine)  from  1893  to  1897.  In  his  brief  four  years  at  Lasell,  Dr. 
Gallagher  was  especially  known  for  his  talks  in  chapel,  and  he  also  as- 
sisted young  Miss  Witherbee  in  teaching  English,  as  there  were  150 
pupils  in  English  courses.  The  November  1897  Leaves  welcomed  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Gallagher  to  the  school,  noting  that  he  replaced  Dr.  Steele  and 
that  the  Gallaghers  would  be  in  charge  of  the  Annex.  Among  the  various 
talks  Dr.  Gallagher  gave  to  the  girls,  one  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  death 
of  Frances  Willard  in  1898,  and  another  on  the  troubles  in  Cuba,  for  it 
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was  on  February  15,  1898,  that  the  battleship  Maine  was  blown  up  in 
Havana  Harbor,  leading  to  the  Spanish-American  War  a  few  weeks  later. 
At  the  1899  mid-winter  Reunion  of  alumnae,  during  Dr.  Bragdon's 
absence,  it  was  announced  that  "his  genial  and  efficient  assistant"  Dr. 
Gallagher  would  take  his  place  while  he  was  away.  In  June  1901  Ethel 
Gallagher,  his  daughter,  graduated  from  Lasell  and  the  Leaves  an- 
nounced that  "our  associate  principal  leaves  for  a  larger  field  next  year," 
which  referred  to  Dr.  Gallagher's  becoming  president  of  the  Lucy  Webb 
Hayes  National  Training  School  for  Missionaries  and  Deaconesses  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  was  Lucy  Webb 
Hayes  who  had  in  1888  dedicated  the  Lasell  swimming  pool.  Because  she 
and  her  husband.  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  were  abstainers  and 
never  served  alcoholic  beverages,  she  was  known  during  her  time  in  the 
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White  House  as  "Lemonade  Lucy.  "  It  seems  unlikely  that  Dr.  Bragdon 
thought  very  seriously  of  Gallagher  as  a  successor,  but  no  doubt  he  was 
glad  to  have  a  distinguished  Methodist  churchman  and  one  closely  asso- 
ciated with  missionary  work  on  the  staff  even  for  a  short  time. 

The  second  of  the  three  candidates  for  the  position  to  succeed  Dr. 
Bragdon  was  very  definitely  considered  for  the  principalship — George 
Franklin  Jewett.  He  was  forty-one  years  old  and  had  arrived  on  the  scene 
somewhat  after  the  third  candidate,  Dr.  Winslow,  who  was  only  twenty- 
six  when  he  came  to  Lasell  in  1898.  In  fact,  there  must  have  been  some 
rivalry  between  these  two  men.  In  the  fall  of  1901  Jewett  was  welcomed 
into  the  faculty,  and  soon  ingratiated  himself  with  the  pupils,  for  he  took 
charge  of  canoeing  parties  and  drives,  accompanied  girls  to  the 
Dartmouth-Williams  football  game,  took  several  small  parties  to  Boston 
to  see  the  great  actor  Richard  Mansfield  in  Beaucaire ,  and  undertook 
other  activities  that  might  well  have  been  burdensome  to  Dr.  Bragdon, 
when  he  was  there,  or  even,  for  that  matter  to  Dr.  Winslow,  who  had 
other  responsibilities. 

In  1902  at  the  April  alumnae  Reunion,  Jewett  seems  to  have  been  the 
leading  presence,  for  only  a  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Bragdon.  In  that 
letter  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Jewett  was  now  the  "vice  principal." 
Jewett  spoke  on  the  "ideals  for  which  Lasell  should  and  does  stand,"  and 
Mrs.  Blanche  Martin — in  no  doubt  a  more  compelling  performance — 
read  Dr.  Bragdon's  favorite  poem,  "Crossing  the  Bar."  On  that  occasion 
young  Miss  Clara  Austin,  the  new  teacher  of  English  and  Latin,  poured 
the  chocolate  and  tea  during  the  social  hour.  It  seemed  that  Jewett's  star 
was  rising;  however,  events  were  to  lead  to  his  downfall.  Dr.  Bragdon's 
change  of  mind,  in  fact  his  complete  reversal,  is  revealed  in  notes  and 
correspondence  from  Dr.  Winslow,  who,  with  the  aid  of  others,  mar- 
shalled evidence  against  Jewett.  There  were  serious  questions  about  his 
honesty.  Miss  Austin  reported  that  Mr.  Jewett  would  ask  to  see  her 
grades  for  the  same  pupils  he  had  in  his  class  and  would  then  give  them 
all  higher  grades.  Apparently  there  were  problems  about  money,  about 
his  unauthorized  use  of  the  horse  and  carriage,  about  his  allowing  pupils 
to  break  rules  of  discipline.  He  regarded  most  rules  as  an  unnecessary 
interference  with  the  pupils'  happy  lives.  One  of  the  more  interesting 
instances  was  his  attempt  to  have  Edith  McClure  (later  Mrs.  John  Pat- 
terson) circumvent  one  of  the  academic  requirements  for  graduation — 
nevertheless  she  didn't  graduate  until  1902.  Miss  Carpenter  told  Dr. 
Winslow  that  her  authority  as  preceptress  had  been  so  undermined  by 
Mr.  Jewett  that  she  had  given  up  all  hope  of  regular  order  and  discipline 
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with  the  pupils.  On  one  occasion  Jewett  told  Dr.  Winslow  that  when  he 
had  his  own  school  (implying  that  Dr.  Bragdon  had  agreed  to  pass  Lasell 
Seminary  on  to  him)  he  would  allow  students  to  take  whatever  courses 
they  wanted.  Jewett  also  tried  to  get  young  Dr.  Winslow  to  join  with  him 
in  founding  a  new  school;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  visit  the  "Wyoming" 
section  of  Melrose  to  see  an  unoccupied  hotel  that  might  be  used  as  a 
location  for  such  a  school.  Dr.  Winslow,  however,  did  not  seriously  con- 
sider having  any  kind  of  arrangement  with  Jewett  and  he  continued  to 
collect  notes  of  Jewett's  delinquencies,  sending  them  on  to  Dr.  Bragdon 
in  Pasadena.  The  final  result  was  that  Dr.  Bragdon,  in  conjunction  with 
the  trustees,  fired  Jewett,  breaking  their  contract  with  him.  Con- 
sequently, Jewett  sued  Dr.  Bragdon  for  $50,000  as  well  as  the  Lasell 
Seminary  Corporation  for  another  $50,000.  When  the  case  came  up  in 
the  Middlesex  County  Court  on  April  26,  1904,  Jewett  won  his  case  but 
was  awarded  only  $10,000.  Interestingly  enough,  he  used  this  money  to 
found  a  new  seminary  for  young  women — Mount  Ida — on  a  hill  in  New- 
ton Corner.  That  was  the  original  Mount  Ida  School,  which  continued 
until  the  1930s  depression.  Dr.  Winslow  took  a  certain  pleasure  in  the 
fact  that  at  that  time  some  of  the  Mount  Ida  students  stranded  by  its 
closing  came  to  Lasell,  along  with  a  few  of  their  teachers.  Jewett  had  died 
in  1925  and  therefore  did  not  live  to  witness  this  ironic  reversal  of  events. 
A  few  years  later,  in  1939,  the  new  Mount  Ida,  now  flourishing  in  the  Oak 
Hill  section  of  Newton,  was  formed,  taking  the  old  name,  but  in  a  new 
location  and  with  new  leadership. 

With  the  departure  of  Jewett  the  way  was  clear  for  Dr.  Guy  M.  Win- 
slow.  It  had  been  growing  ever  more  clear  for  a  number  of  years  that  he 
was  the  most  promising  candidate.  When  he  came  to  Lasell  in  1898  as 
science  teacher,  Winslow  had  graduated,  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
from  Tufts  College  in  1895  and  earned  one  of  the  first  Tufts  Ph.D.  's  (in 
biology)  in  1898.  He  then  taught  as  an  assistant  at  Tufts  Medical  School, 
for  his  interest  was  strongly  in  the  field  of  medicine,  probably  more  in 
medical  research  than  in  the  prospect  of  general  practice.  He  continued 
with  his  medical  education  at  Tufts  Medical  School  for  the  first  several 
years  of  his  time  at  Lasell.  His  youthful  journal  reveals  that  he  attended 
operations  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  he  actually  deliv- 
ered babies  of  poor  mothers  in  the  Roxbury  area;  he  strongly  desired,  if 
he  only  had  the  money,  to  go  on  with  the  study  of  medicine.  Perhaps  the 
fact  that  his  father.  Dr.  James  M.  Winslow,  of  Barton  Landing  (later 
Orleans),  Vermont,  was  a  medical  doctor  may  have  influenced  young 
Guy,  although  his  father  had  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  when  Guy  was 
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only  two  years  old.  From  an  old  New  England  family,  descendant  of  one 
of  the  founders  of  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  and  of  two  colonial  gover- 
nors of  Massachusetts  (Dudley  and  Bradstreet)  and  of  the  first  American 
poet,  Anne  Bradstreet,  as  well  as  of  several  Mayflower  voyagers,  Guy 
Monroe  Winslow  was  always  a  devoted  son  of  Vermont.  He  was  born  in 
Brownington,  on  July  1,  1872,  and  attended  Lyndon  Institute  before 
going  off  to  college — first  to  Bates  and  after  one  year  there  to  Tufts 
College.  From  the  time  he  was  twenty-six  when  he  came  to  Lasell  Sem- 
inary, until  he  was  thirty-six,  when  he  took  over  the  school  in  1908,  he 
had  a  strong  pull  toward  a  career  in  medicine.  Obviously  it  became  less 
likely  as  the  years  went  by.  Among  other  things  he  wanted  to  marry  the 
girl  from  his  hometown  of  Orleans,  to  whom  he  had  been  devoted  from 
the  time  he  was  eleven  and  she  was  nine,  Clara  Austin,  eldest  daughter 
of  Judge  Orlo  H.  Austin.  She  was  the  first  young  girl  in  their  village  to 
attend  college,  and  had  graduated  from  Smith  in  1899.  She  took  one  year 
off  from  college  in  order  to  help  pay  her  own  way  by  teaching  elementary 
school  in  Winchendon,  Massachusetts.  In  1900  Clara  Austin  came  to 
Lasell  to  assist  Miss  Witherbee  in  English  and  Miss  Kendrick  in  Latin. 
She  also  had  charge  of  the  library.  Miss  Eliza  Kendrick  was  shortly  to 
leave  to  become  head  of  the  Bible  Department  at  her  alma  mater,  Wel- 
lesley  College,  replacing  Mary  E.  Woolley,  who  left  Wellesley  to 
become  president  of  Mount  Holyoke  in  1901.  "Lida"  Kendrick  main- 
tained her  friendships  with  Lasell  people  for  many  years.  Miss  Austin 
and  Dr.  Winslow  were  married  in  Orleans,  Vermont,  on  June  10,  1903, 
and  went  to  Europe  on  their  honeymoon,  sailing  from  Boston  on  the  New 
England  and  landing  in  Liverpool.  They  were  with  the  H.  H.  Powers 
group  (later  known  as  the  University  Travel)  which  included  other  Lasell 
people.  It  was  on  this  trip  that  they  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Rose 
Morgenthaler,  who  some  time  later,  with  her  sister  Dr.  Sophia  Mor- 
genthaler,  came  to  Lasell.  A  major  part  of  the  Winslows'  continental  tour 
was  spent  in  Naples,  for  they  could  not  afford  the  additional  trip  to 
Greece  with  other  members  of  the  tour.  When  they  returned  to 
Auburndale,  with  almost  no  money  in  their  pockets,  they  continued  their 
teaching  positions  at  Lasell,  and  Dr.  Bragdon  arranged  for  them  to  live 
in  two  rooms  in  Carter  Hall.  The  next  year  they  moved  into  two  rooms 
on  the  first  floor  of  Karandon,  the  senior  house,  which  had  been  built  by 
Dr.  Bragdon  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Kate  Ransom  Bragdon. 
They  were  to  stay  in  that  house  for  forty-three  years,  raising  their  four 
children  there.  As  the  years  went  by  they  took  over  more  and  more  of 
Karandon  House,  for  Richard  was  born  in  1908,  Marjorie  in  1909, 
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Donald  in  1911,  and  Priscilla  in  1915.  In  those  years  fewer  and  fewer 
Lasell  pupils  lived  in  the  house,  and  Mrs.  Winslow  soon  gave  up  teaching 
at  the  Seminary,  although  over  the  coming  years  she  frequently  gave 
chapel  talks  or  special  lectures  in  some  courses  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
entertaining  of  various  groups  as  well  as  individual  guest  lecturers  and 
other  visitors. 

Dr.  Bragdon  continued  to  try  to  decide  what  to  do  with  his  success- 
ful school,  a  place  he  was  devoted  to  even  though  he  spent  many  months 
away  from  it  each  year.  In  June  1899,  at  the  alumnae  meeting.  Dr. 
Bragdon  put  out  a  circular  offering  to  present  his  privately  owned  institu- 
tion to  the  Alumnae  Association,  including  the  entire  property,  provided 
the  alumnae  raised  $100,000  as  the  beginning  of  an  endowment  fund.  He 
believed  this  was  the  wisest  way  to  assure  the  future  success  of  Lasell 
Seminary  and  its  perpetuity.  The  year  1899  was  Dr.  Bragdon's  25th 
anniversary  at  the  school.  During  the  school  year  1899-1900,  Dr.  Brag- 
don went  on  his  fifth  trip  to  California.  This  time  his  mother  accompanied 
him  from  her  home  in  Evanston,  and,  although  she  was  well  enough  on 
the  trip  west,  she  died  in  Pasadena  on  February  6,  1900,  in  her  eighty- 
fourth  year.  On  the  way  to  his  favorite  "land  of  sunshine"  he  alighted  at 
various  stations  for  the  brief  stops  to  meet  Lasell  graduates  who  had  been 
notified  of  his  passing  through  (he  wrote  at  this  time:  "I  tell  you  Lasell 
families  are  of  better  blood  and  quality  than  the  average  of  people,  and 
I  notice  it  more  and  more").  He  knew  them  all.  Also  he  kept  in  touch  with 
Auburndale,  for  there  were  many  things  he  should  know  about:  a  new 
extension  to  the  gymnasium  was  opened,  a  stage  had  been  added  and 
some  rooms  below;  there  was  the  question  of  rope  fire  escapes  for  the 
girls'  rooms;  and  always  there  was  the  question  of  new  students  and  of 
changes  in  the  faculty.  In  those  years  Dr.  Bragdon  returned  to  be  present 
at  Commencement.  In  October  1900  he  attended  the  Smith  College  25th 
anniversary  celebrations.  Although  he  was  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
a  school  for  young  women  in  Southern  California,  he  turned  down  the 
offer  of  the  position  as  president  of  Baltimore  Women's  College  (later- 
Goucher  College).  He  was  not  concerned  over  applications  for  admis- 
sion to  Lasell,  because  the  school  frequently  had  to  turn  away  girls  who 
applied  too  late  in  the  summer;  in  fact,  he  pointed  out  that  four  "of  last 
year's  girls"  were  too  late  (October  4,  1905)  even  though  they  had  arrived 
on  campus  with  their  trunks.  He  found  it  hard  to  exclude  them,  but  they 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Willard's  school  in  Wollaston.  In  1900  Dr.  Bragdon 
received  an  honorary  LL.  D.  from  his  alma  mater.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity in  Evanston.  Nothing  came  of  his  thought  for  a  school  in  Southern 
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California,  and  he  continued  to  remain  in  charge  of  Lasell,  although  more 
and  more  Dr.  Winslow,  as  acting  principal,  took  over  administrative 
duties.  In  January  1901  an  event  occurred  which  somehow  marked 
worldwide  the  end  of  an  era — the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  Most  people 
then  living  could  not  remember  a  time  when  Queen  Victoria  was  not  on 
the  British  throne.  It  was  indeed  a  new  century,  a  new  age. 

Even  though  Dr.  Bragdon  spent  an  increasing  amount  of  time  in  Pas- 
adena, he  was  usually  in  Auburndale  for  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall. 
In  October  of  1904  a  situation  occurred  which  revealed  Dr.  Bragdon's 
courage.  There  was  a  noontime  storm  which  caused  a  wire  to  fall  onto  the 
driveway  of  the  main  building.  Samuel  B.  Ford,  engineer  at  Lasell  for 
the  preceding  ten  years,  put  on  rubber  gloves  in  order  to  pick  up  and 
move  the  electric  wire,  which  carried  two  thousand  volts.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  electrocuted.  Apparently  Dr.  Bragdon  was  watching  from  the 
building  and  saw  what  was  happening,  so  he  too  put  on  rubber  gloves  and 
ran  to  attempt  to  rescue  Mr.  Ford.  Through  sheer  strength  he  pulled  the 
man  from  the  wire  which  was  full  of  sparks  and  was  somehow  coiled 
around  Mr.  Ford's  arm,  but  was  too  late.  In  any  case,  the  power  of  that 
current  probably  caused  instantaneous  death.  The  pupils  were  watching 
from  the  windows  of  the  school,  in  horror  at  seeing  Dr.  Bragdon  risking 
his  own  life  to  try  to  save  the  engineer.  Dr.  Bragdon  himself  was  hurled 
to  the  ground  by  the  force  of  the  power  and  his  hands  were  cut  and 
burned.  The  newspapers  made  much  of  his  heroic  effort,  but  he  himself 
was  reluctant  to  have  anything  made  of  it  and  was  only  grieved  for  Mr. 
Ford  and  his  family,  a  wife  and  two  young  daughters,  who  lived  in  the 
little  house  at  45  Myrtle  Avenue,  later  occupied  by  the  Kirby  family.  This 
action  of  Dr.  Bragdon  was  a  very  risky  undertaking;  it  was  typical  of  him 
not  to  hesitate  but  to  act  immediately. 

After  the  Jewett  case  had  been  settled.  Dr.  Winslow  became  more 
assured  in  his  position  and  clearly  Dr.  Bragdon  had  ever  more  confidence 
in  his  young  colleague.  His  letters,  though  often  outspoken  in  his  opin- 
ions concerning  specific  persons  and  problems,  show  a  genuine  affection 
for  the  young  couple  he  left  in  charge  in  Auburndale  during  his  long 
absences.  Dr.  Winslow  was  settling  into  a  job  that  he  frequently  had 
wished  to  give  up  in  order  to  return  to  medicine.  During  the  Jewett 
disturbance,  he  had  even  accepted  a  position  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin for  teaching  biology,  with  presumably  the  opportunity  for  scientif- 
ic research.  However,  he  withdrew  from  that  position  when  Dr.  Bragdon 
increased  his  salary  and  benefits.  It  seems  likely,  too,  that  Mrs.  Winslow 
preferred  to  stay  in  New  England,  where  so  many  of  her  family  lived. 
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As  the  new  century  progressed,  the  idea  of  purchasing  the  Seminary 
from  Dr.  Bragdon  became  a  possibihty  for  young  Dr.  Winslow.  He  had 
very  httle  money,  although  even  while  he  was  a  student  at  Tufts,  he  had 
become  involved  in  real  estate,  which  was  over  the  years  one  of  his 
several  ventures  into  the  business  world.  He  could  arrange  to  borrow 
money  enough  to  buy  Lasell  if  he  could  pay  Dr.  Bragdon  over  a  period 
of  many  years.  With  a  growing  and  successful  school  the  prospect  looked 
good.  If  he  had  known  the  problems  that  were  to  come,  perhaps  he 
would  have  been  more  hesitant.  Dr.  Bragdon  himself  was  reluctant  to 
give  up  the  school  that  had  meant  so  much  to  him  for  all  his  adult  life. 
Even  after  the  sale  was  made.  Dr.  Bragdon  always  kept  in  close  touch 
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with  Lasell,  frequently  returning  from  CaHfornia  for  Commencement  in 
June,  constantly  writing  letters  to  the  Leaves  about  his  correspondence 
with  or  visits  from  "his  girls.  "  Much  of  the  correspondence  between  Dr. 
Bragdon  and  Dr.  Winslow  during  the  period  from  1908  to  1925  had  to  do 
with  the  regular  payments,  interest,  and  need  for  more  of  the  principal 
on  Dr.  Bragdon's  part,  for  he  was  sometimes  under  a  financial  strain  and 
had  even  moved  from  his  large  Pasadena  house  to  a  smaller  one.  He 
seems  to  have  had  trouble  with  ownership  of  an  apartment  house  in  Los 
Angeles.  There  was  some  non-Seminary  property  in  Auburndale  which 
Dr.  Bragdon  owned  and  eventually  sold.  The  total  price  of  the  Seminary 
for  Dr.  Winslow  was  $100,000  which  he  was  to  pay  off  at  the  rate  of  $4000 
every  four  months  beginning  the  first  day  of  November  1908,  at  six 
percent  interest.  The  collateral  held  by  Dr.  Bragdon  was  one  hundred 
shares  of  capital  stock  of  the  Lasell  Seminary  Company,  par  value  $100 
each.  The  agreement  was  that  with  each  $1000  of  the  principal  paid  by 
Dr.  Winslow,  Dr.  Bragdon  would  release  one  share.  By  1925  the  entire 
amount  was  paid,  so  that  for  seventeen  years  through  various  ups  and 
downs  of  financial  strain.  Dr.  Winslow  was  paying  for  the  school.  How- 
ever, even  before  1925  the  Seminary  had  been  transferred  from  private 
ownership  to  a  new  corporation  under  the  laws  governing  nonprofit  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Admission  requirements  in  1908  continued  as  they  had  been  during 
Dr.  Bragdon's  time;  as  the  catalog  stated  it,  admission  was  "by  certificate, 
or  test"  for  the  student  must  show  "a  good  knowledge  of  Arithmetic, 
Algebra  to  Quadratics,  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Modern 
Geography,  Freehand  Drawing,  United  States  and  Grecian  History, 
Mythology,  and  one  year's  work  in  Latin  (the  Roman  pronunciation  is 
used),  or  German."  An  interesting  additional  comment  is  included  under 
"Admission  to  Advanced  Classes":  "Every  new  pupil  is  admitted  on 
probation  until  the  faculty  on  personal  knowledge  of  the  student  shall 
declare  her  a  member  of  the  class  which  she  has  joined." 

During  the  Winslow  years  the  enrollment  at  Lasell  more  than  dou- 
bled, so  that  by  1941,  for  example,  the  number  of  students  reached  522. 
Dr.  Bragdon  had  not  been  enthusiastic  about  making  the  school  large. 
Looking  at  the  chart  of  enrollments  (see  Appendix  C),  one  notes  that  after 
Dr.  Bragdon  had  built  up  the  school  from  its  low  point,  he  maintained  a 
fairly  steady  enrollment  of  around  150,  keeping  it  a  small,  family- 
centered  school  where  everyone  knew  everyone  else.  The  shift  from  an 
average  of  150  in  1910  to  250  in  1930  made  some  difference  in  the  close- 
ness of  the  students  to  one  another  and  to  the  faculty.  No  question  but 
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that  more  students  meant  more  money,  but  Dr.  Bragdon  did  not  con- 
sider "more"  as  better,  and  even  as  late  as  1924  wrote  to  Dr.  Winslow, 
"Why  do  you  have  so  large  graduating  classes?  /  wouldntr  To  the  gen- 
eral viewer  a  larger  enrollment  meant  a  more  successful  school.  The 
change  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Seminary  was  also  caused  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  number  of  separate  dormitory  houses  which  were  purchased 
early  in  Dr.  Winslow's  time.  For  many  years  all  the  students  had  lived  in 
one  big  hall,  their  lives  closely  supervised  by  teachers  living  with  them, 
where  all  meals  were  shared  around  family  tables,  and  where  all  class- 
rooms were  located.  In  the  late  nineteenth  century,  besides  the  addi- 
tion of  Carter  Hall  (soon  to  be  attached  to  the  main  building  by  a  bridge), 
there  were  two  annexes,  as  additional  buildings  were  called  in  those 
days:  Clark  Cottage  and  then  Karandon  House.  Under  Dr.  Winslow 
many  more  houses  were  added  in  succeeding  decades. 

The  Bragdon-Winslow  years  at  Lasell  Seminary  continued  the 
progress  earlier  established  by  Dr.  Bragdon  himself.  In  some  ways  it  is 
surprising  that  the  two  men  of  such  differing  temperaments  worked 
together  so  successfully.  There  were  times  when  both  the  older  man  and 
the  younger  found  their  relationship  to  be  something  of  a  strain.  Dr. 
Bragdon's  enthusiastic  dramatizing  was  quite  alien  to  Dr.  Winslow's 
reserved  and  rather  low-key  personality.  As  is  evident  in  Dr.  Bragdon's 
letters  to  the  Leaves,  he  had  become  concerned  over  how  "his  girls" 
pronounced  the  Lasell  cheer,  "Ho-i-la, "  and  he  also  offered  a  prize  for  a 
student  song.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Dr.  Winslow  would  be  at  all 
concerned  over  a  student's  "cheer "! 

In  his  many  trips  to  Europe  and  around  the  world  Dr.  Bragdon  had 
provided  his  school  with  an  outstanding  art  collection.  Viewed  in  retro- 
spect it  would  be  regarded  as  highly  conservative:  mainly  landscapes  and 
engravings  of  biblical  subjects  and  some  portraits.  Perhaps  the  only  time 
his  personal  desires  won  out  over  his  love  for  the  school  was  when  he  took 
with  him  to  Pasadena  many  of  the  art  works.  He  had  intended  to  leave 
this  collection  at  Lasell,  but  he  was  "too  attached  to  it"  and  at  his  substan- 
tial house,  76  North  Grand  Avenue,  Pasadena,  he  built  an  extension  onto 
the  northeast  comer  of  his  handsome  residence  at  a  cost  of  about  $2000 
for  a  gallery  to  display  the  various  works  of  art,  mainly  oil  paintings,  that 
he  had  purchased  on  his  European  trips.  Some  of  the  works  were  left  at 
the  Seminary,  one  of  the  best-known  being  the  large  oil  of  a  monk  with 
an  open  book  before  him,  a  painting  called  It  is  Written,  although  stu- 
dents who  knew  it  in  the  old  library  called  it  "The  Monk."  Other  paint- 
ings from  the  Bragdon  collection  can  still  be  found  in  various  places  at 
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Art  Studio  in  Bragdun  Hall,  1883 


Lasell,  especially  in  Haskell  House  and  in  the  president's  home. 
Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau's  The  Judgment  of  Paris  was  given  to  the 
school,  not  to  Dr.  Bragdon  personally,  although  he  deserves  credit  for 
having  encouraged  the  artist  to  donate  one  of  her  best  works. 

Dr.  Winslow,  as  a  young  man,  no  doubt  learned  a  good  deal  about  art 
from  his  association  with  Dr.  Bragdon,  and  certainly  his  European  trip  in 
1903  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  H.  H.  Powers  cultivated  his  knowl- 
edge of  and  interest  in  the  fine  arts.  Dr.  Winslow  was  interested  in  music 
and  continued  the  active  tradition  of  musical  studies  at  the  school.  In  any 
case,  both  Dr.  Bragdon  and  Dr.  Winslow  were  concerned  for  the  intel- 
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lectual  and  artistic  education  of  young  women.  This  concern  is  reflected 
not  only  in  the  fine  teachers  both  men  brought  to  the  school,  but  also  in 
the  remarkable  lecturers  and  performers  that  appeared  before  the  stu- 
dents, and  often  the  local  community  as  well. 

A  major  difference  between  the  two  principals  was  that  of  religious 
belief  Dr.  Bragdon,  son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  was  strong  in  the  con- 
ventional belief  of  nineteenth-century  American  Protestantism.  He  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  his  chapel  talks  with  "his  girls,"  mainly  supporting  indi- 
vidual faith  and  prayer.  He  favored  the  two  required  church  services  and 
the  Sunday  School  class  for  every  student  each  week.  His  friends  among 
Greater  Boston  dignitaries  were  often  clergymen,  usually  Methodists. 
Dr.  Bragdon  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Boston  Univer- 
sity; faculty  from  the  School  of  Theology  there  often  spoke  at  Lasell,  one 
of  the  active  trustees  at  Lasell  being  Professor  Borden  Parker  Bowne  of 
Boston  University.  With  Dr.  Winslow  it  was  quite  another  story;  his 
father  had  been  a  physician,  and  his  graduate  studies  were  in  the  fields 
of  biology  and  medicine.  Dr.  Winslow's  journals  indicate  some  dis- 
cussion with  his  brother,  E.  J.,  and  his  step-brother,  Bert  Ordway,  a 
Unitarian  minister,  on  matters  of  religion  and  belief  His  thought  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Darwinian  science  of  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  he  was  probably  an  agnostic  through  most  of  his  life.  The 
decline  of  church  attendance  and  Sunday  School  at  the  Seminary  cer- 
tainly was  not  of  any  concern  to  him.  One  can  say  that  he  represented  the 
new  age  as  much  as  Dr.  Bragdon  represented  an  earlier  era.  No  evidence 
exists  of  any  discussion  between  the  older  and  the  younger  man  on  the 
subject  of  religion  and  the  observance  of  religion  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  young  Dr.  Winslow  dreaded 
conducting  chapel  services.  As  soon  as  possible  in  his  career  as  assistant 
to  Dr.  Bragdon,  he  avoided  this  duty  which  was  so  unpleasant  for  him. 
Perhaps  one  could  summarize  the  differences  by  saying  that  if  Dr.  Brag- 
don had  not  become  an  educator,  he  would  have  been  a  preacher;  if 
Dr.  Winslow  had  not  happened  to  become  an  educator,  he  would 
have  become  a  physician.  Each  man  would  have  adopted  his  father's 
profession. 
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From  Seminary  to  Junior  College,  1908  to  1932 

With  the  departure  of  the  Bragdon  regime  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Winslow  period,  an  event  occurred  that  marked  the  end  of  an  era  in  the 
school.  On  June  13,  1907,  just  after  Commencement,  Miss  Carohne 
Carpenter  died.  She  had  been  born  in  1833,  in  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York,  and  had  come  to  Auburndale  in  1873,  where  she  remained  for  the 
rest  of  her  hfe.  The  influence  of  a  remarkable  woman  such  as  Caroline 
Carpenter  on  generations  of  young  women  is  incalculable.  Of  buoyant 
spirit,  wit,  unselfish  disposition,  and  loyalty  to  the  institution,  she  served 
for  thirty-four  years  as  an  example  not  only  to  pupils  but  to  her  colleagues 
as  well.  She  had  trained  at  a  seminary  in  Troy,  New  York,  under  Emma 
Willard.  An  only  child,  after  the  death  of  her  father  she  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Dr.  Cushing  to  come  to  Lasell,  along  with  her  mother,  who 
as  "Grandma  Carpenter "  was  a  well-loved  member  of  the  school  family. 
Miss  Carpenter  taught  mathematics,  but  she  early  became  preceptress 
and  was  frequently  left  in  charge  during  Dr.  Bragdon's  absences.  Dr. 
Bragdon,  in  the  handsome  memorial  book  on  Miss  Carpenter,  refers  to 
her  as  "the  Queen  of  Lasell.  "  During  her  time  and  in  the  many  decades 
since,  there  were  some  remarkable  female  teachers  at  Lasell,  but  Miss 
Carpenter  was  the  prototype  of  them  all.  Through  her  powerful  will,  in 
her  dying  days  of  the  spring  of  1907,  she  stayed  alive  until  the  morning 
after  Commencement.  Not  only  was  Carter  Hall  named  for  her  during 
her  lifetime,  but  a  few  years  after  her  death,  when  the  house  formerly 
owned  by  Mayor  Pickard  on  Woodland  Road  was  purchased,  it  was 
named  in  her  honor. 

Only  a  week  after  the  death  of  Miss  Carpenter  came  the  loss  of  a 
longtime  friend  of  Lasell,  Mr.  George  R.  Eager,  who  as  a  trustee  had 
been  the  one  to  welcome  young  Dr.  Bragdon  in  1874.  Members  of  the 
Eager  family  were  to  remain  friends  of  Lasell  for  many  decades  to  come. 
George's  daughter,  Mabel,  a  pupil  in  the  elementary  level  of  the  Semi- 
nary in  the  1880s,  remained  in  the  Eager  house  as  a  neighbor  of  Lasell 
and  in  1935  became  a  trustee.  A  gracious  and  attractive  lady,  she  served 
for  twenty-four  years,  part  of  that  time  as  vice-president,  and  she  pro- 
vided in  her  will  that  the  Eager  estate  should  eventually  go  to  Lasell. 
There  were  some  happy  events  associated  with  Lasell  people  in  the  first 
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decade  of  the  twentieth  century:  the  Silver  Wedding  anniversary  of  the 
WiUiam  Wagners  (Mrs.  Wagner  was  Mrs.  Bragdon's  sister),  which  was 
celebrated  in  their  home,  Clark  Cottage,  and  in  October  1907  the  Wil- 
liam T.  Shepherds  (Mrs.  Shepherd  was  Dr.  Bragdon's  sister)  celebrated 
their  40th  wedding  anniversary. 

The  transfer  of  the  Seminary  from  Dr.  Bragdon's  care  to  that  of  Dr. 
Winslow  was  a  long  and  thoroughly  considered  change  with  nothing  to 
shock  the  institution  or  the  individuals  intimately  involved  in  that 
change.  There  was  a  kind  of  father-son  relationship  between  the  older 
and  the  younger  man.  Dr.  Bragdon  was  just  over  sixty  when  he  sold  the 
school  and  Dr.  Winslow  was  thirty-six,  but  they  had  known  each  other 
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Carpenter  Hall 


well  for  ten  years,  and  each  respected  the  other,  despite  temperamental 
differences.  The  older  man  was  strong-willed,  open,  and  enthusiastic, 
sufficiently  self-centered  to  enjoy  his  own  dramatic  performances  before 
pupils  and  faculty,  and  basically  warm-hearted  and  kind.  The  younger 
man  was  reserved,  even  shy,  just  as  strong-willed  as  his  mentor,  and 
certainly  ambitious  to  make  a  financial  success  of  the  school.  Both  men 
were  honest  and  hard-working  and  were  absolutely  devoted  to  the  insti- 
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Mabel  Tower  Eager,  Class  of  1889 
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tution  they  served  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  In  1910  Dr.  Bragdon 
came  for  an  extended  stay  in  Auburndale,  and  he  continued  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  school  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year  in  1932.  Lasell  was  indeed  fortunate  to  have  two  such  men  in  charge 
for  an  extended  period  of  time,  for  seventy-three  years  of  its  first  century. 
In  fact,  their  influence  continued  even  beyond  1947  when  Dr.  Winslow 
retired,  through  the  many  alumnae  who  remembered  both  men  with 
affection  and  respect.  Both  Dr.  Bragdon  and  Dr.  Winslow  agreed  on  the 
general  principles  of  education  for  young  women  that  had  been  estab- 
lished originally  by  the  Lasell  brothers,  although  they  incorporated 
whatever  changes  the  times  required. 

One  reason  for  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  Alumnae  Association  at 
Lasell  is  that  both  these  strong  administrators  held  the  alumnae  in  very 
high  regard.  Although  Dr.  Bragdon's  offer  of  the  school  to  the  alumnae 
if  they  raised  $100,000  did  not  materialize,  it  represents  the  kind  of 
thinking  he  had  for  the  benefit  of  the  Seminary.  In  1909  he  organized  and 
was  for  several  years  president  of  the  Lasell  Club  of  Southern  California. 
Dr.  Winslow,  too,  when  the  school  went  from  private  ownership  to  non- 
profit charitable  status  in  1921,  strengthened  alumnae  participation  in 
the  control  of  the  school  by  creating  a  Board  of  Trustees  made  up  mainly 
of  alumnae  who  would  have  the  best  interests  of  the  school  at  heart.  In 
the  March  1921  Leaves  Dr.  Winslow  announced  that  Lasell  would  follow 
the  general  plan  of  organization  of  Harvard;  that  is,  not  only  would  there 
be  a  Board  of  Trustees  made  up  largely  of  alumnae,  but  also  an  Alumnae 
Council  corresponding  to  the  Harvard  Board  of  Overseers,  made  up 
wholly  of  Lasell  graduates,  thirty  of  them,  of  whom  six  would  be  elected 
by  all  the  alumnae  each  year  for  a  term  of  five  years,  with  power  of 
approval  over  additions  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  "Council"  is  what 
we  now  know  as  the  Lasell  Corporation,  although  its  character  has 
changed  through  the  years.  Today  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Las- 
ell Alumnae  Association  has  taken  over  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
original  Alumnae  Council. 

On  the  cover  of  the  1908-09  catalog,  for  the  first  time,  appears  the 
Lasell  seal  with  the  Latin  motto  from  one  of  Horace's  odes,  repulsae 
nescia  (ignorant  of  defeat).  Just  when  this  seal  was  designed  and  by  whom 
is  not  clear;  the  earliest  version  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  on  the  china- 
ware  designed  for  the  dining  room  at  the  time  of  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Seminary  in  1901.  The  crossed  ladders,  lamp,  and  two  open  books  all 
suggest  learning,  enlightenment,  and  achievement,  and  the  date  1851  is 
that  of  the  founding  of  the  school.  The  surrounding  belt  with  the  clasp  at 
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Mary  P.  Witherbee 


the  bottom  contains  "Lasell  Seminary  for  Young  Women.  "  The  only  mod- 
ification of  the  seal  in  later  times  was  the  change  of  name  to  Lasell  Junior 
College. 

This  first  catalog  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Winslow  lists  him  as  prin- 
cipal and  also  as  teacher  of  physiology.  Miss  Potter  is  preceptress.  There 
are  ten  teachers  of  liberal  arts  subjects,  including  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
and  German.  Some  of  the  teachers  had  already  been  at  Lasell  for  several 


Faculty  in  1914:  Seated,  center  G.M.  Winslow  with  Miss  Potter  on  his  right  and  Miss 
Nutt  on  his  left;  standing,  E.J.  Winslow  and  G.S.  Dunha7n;far  right,  J. A.  Hills  and  H.M. 
Dunham. 
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years,  and  many  were  to  remain  for  years  to  come:  Lillian  Packard,  Mary 
P.  Witherbee,  Jenny  LeRoyer,  who  had  come  to  Lasell  as  an  eighteen- 
year-old  Huguenot  from  France  in  1892,  Margaret  Rand,  Statira  P.  Cald- 
well (later  Mrs.  McDonald),  and  the  artist  Mary  Augusta  MuUikin.  In 
home  economics  there  were  Mrs.  Miriam  N.  Loomis  and  Frances  K. 
Dolley.  Annie  Payson  Call  continued  with  Nerve  Training  and  Mrs. 
Blanche  Martin  with  Reading  and  Expression.  In  music  there  were  eight 
teachers  listed,  including  the  longtime  teacher  of  piano.  Professor  Joseph 
A.  Hills,  Miss  Helen  Goodrich  in  voice,  and  Henry  M.  Dunham  in 
organ,  harmony,  and  chorus  singing.  Miss  Nutt,  the  resident  nurse,  had 
been  at  Lasell  since  1891.  There  were  teachers,  too,  of  Physical  Training, 
Bookkeeping,  Penmanship,  and  Stenography.  Capt.  Charles  A.  Ranlett 
was  in  charge  of  military  drill.  As  always  in  the  early  catalogs  there  was 
a  list  of  "Lecturers"  including  twenty-four  different  speakers,  some  of 
whom  were  regular  faculty  members,  and  also  such  names  as  Jacob  A. 
Riis,  Francis  E.  Clark  (founder  of  Christian  Endeavor),  Henry  Turner 
Bailey  (artist),  and  Bliss  Perry  of  Harvard  as  Commencement  speaker. 
Another  speaker  was  J.  Weston  Allen,  Boston  lawyer,  who  gave  a  series 
of  lectures  on  "Law  in  its  Relations  with  Women,"  a  subject  which  had 
been  taught  at  Lasell  as  early  as  the  1880s  by  Alfred  Hemenway,  includ- 
ing instruction  on  the  nature  of  common  law.  There  is  a  section  in  the 
catalog  dealing  with  the  importance  of  this  special  branch  of  learning  for 
the  Seminary  pupils,  pointing  out  how  it  contributes  to  their  preparation 
for  life.  In  the  late  1930s  a  credit  course  in  Business  Law  was  taught  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Weston,  and  although  it  was  not  a  large  field  of  study,  this 
is  another  indication  of  the  kind  of  experimentation  with  new  fields  of 
knowledge  for  the  education  of  young  women  undertaken  by  both  Dr. 
Bragdon  and  Dr.  Winslow. 

Dr.  Winslow's  first  class  of  graduates  in  1909  numbered  twenty-one. 
In  that  group  was  a  young  woman  who  became  one  of  the  most  devoted 
Lasellites  for  her  entire  life:  Constance  E.  Blackstock.  She  came  to  Lasell 
from  India,  where  her  parents  were  British  missionaries.  Her  two  sisters, 
Isabella  and  Anna,  had  graduated  from  Lasell  in  1903  and  1906 
respectively.  All  three  Blackstock  sisters  were  ardent  alumnae,  but  Con- 
stance continued  her  career  as  one  of  its  most  beloved  teachers  as  well  as 
presiding  as  housemother  in  Clark  Cottage,  the  dormitory  with  which 
she  was  so  long  associated.  Connie  and  her  faithful  St.  Bernard  dog 
shared  afternoon  tea  with  students  and  friends  in  the  living  room  at 
Clark.  For  many  years,  between  her  assignments  at  Lasell,  Miss  Black- 
stock  was  in  India  running  a  school  for  young  Indian  women  in  Lahore 
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Constance  E.  Blackstock,  Class  of  1909 


(now  in  Pakistan),  often  writing  to  friends  at  Lasell  about  her  experiences 
in  bringing  enlightened  educational  principles  to  a  school  she  and  her 
sister  did  so  much  to  develop. 

Throughout  the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  Domestic  Sci- 
ence remained  one  of  the  strongest  departments  at  the  Seminary.  In 
1911,  when  Mrs.  Miriam  N.  Loomis  was  director,  there  were  so  many 
students  in  the  second  year  class  (forty)  that  she  had  classroom  dif- 
ficulties— space  for  only  half  that  number.  The  "housekeeping  suite,"  a 
few  rooms  in  Carter  Hall,  could  accommodate  some  of  the  pupils,  but 
there  were  problems  of  crowding,  as  Mrs.  Loomis  remarked  in  an  article 
in  the  December  1911  Leaves.  The  Carter  Hall  suite  had  been  used 
for  Home  Economics  pupils  for  years.  In  1911,  at  Mrs.  Winslow's 
suggestion,  Hawthorne  House  provided  a  first-floor  suite  for  the 
"housekeeping"  students,  where  the  dining  room  was  already  satisfactory 
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Home  Economics  Class 


and  the  kitchen  had  added  "a  new  gas  range  with  high  oven,  and  a  fireless 
cooker.  "  Mrs.  Loomis  continues,  "A  httle  aluminum  ware,  some  of  cop- 
per and  the  frying  kettle  necessarily  of  iron,  give  experience  in  the  use  of 
these,  the  newest  and  oldest  of  metals  to  find  their  places  in  our  kitch- 
ens. "  Pupils  studied  such  things  as  operating  expenses,  the  time 
expended  in  preparing  food  and  ser\  ing  it,  "menus  at  sums  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  eighty  cents  per  person  per  day,"  and  household  duties 
beyond  the  cooking  and  serving  of  food.  The  sewing  classes,  too,  had 
roomy  new  quarters  in  1911.  Sewing  and  dress-cutting  were  popular, 
with  Frances  K.  Dolley  and  RoxanaTuttle  as  teachers.  Home  Economics 
students  made  excursions  to  "food  factories  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Boston"  and  to  the  Ferndale  Farm  in  Weston,  the  dairy  from  which 
Lasell  received  its  table  milk.  As  all  the  catalogs  of  these  years  show,  not 
only  the  usual  courses  were  offered,  but  also  "Home  Sanitation,"  for  it 
was  felt  that  "all  women  should  know  how  to  detect  and  remed\^  defects 
in  plumbing  and  ventilation  in  a  home." 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  end  of  the  school  year  for  many  a  decade, 
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Fashion  Show  of  Students^  Work 


along  with  June  Fete,  canoe  races,  and  Exhibition  Military  Drill,  was  the 
Home  Economics  Exhibit,  including  food  displays  that  amazed  and 
enticed  the  many  visitors,  as  well  as  attractive  showings  of  student-made 
dresses.  Perhaps  the  climax  of  all  these  shows  occurred  in  the  spring  of 
1922  when  Majorie  GiflFord  (soon  to  become  Mrs.  George  W.  Grimm,  Jr.) 
made  her  own  wedding  gown  and  dresses  for  her  maid-of-honor  and 
flower  girl — all  of  which  were  exhibited  in  Carter  Hall.  When  various 
awards  were  made  on  Class  Night,  or  at  the  Honors  Chapel  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Commencement  day,  the  most  outstanding  students  in  Home 
Economics  were  given  gold  and  silver  charms  in  the  shapes  of  loaves  and 
thimbles.  Through  the  1930s  Home  Economics  flourished,  but  by  the 
1940s  it  declined,  and  after  1965  the  catalog  no  longer  listed  any  such 
courses.  Lasell  had  been  the  first  college  in  America  to  offer  Home  Eco- 
nomics, but  it  was  now  abandoning  the  program  that  for  over  eighty  years 
contributed  to  the  domestic  happiness  of  many  a  graduate  and  which 
prepared  women  for  the  professions  of  dietetics  and  nutrition,  and 
trained  teachers  in  these  fields  all  over  the  nation,  as  Lasell  graduates 
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went  on  to  teach  Home  Economics  in  various  colleges  throughout  the 
land. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and,  to  students,  most  appealing  aspects  of 
the  Home  Economics  program  was  the  "Applied  Housekeeping"  or 
"House  Management"  part  of  the  course.  Open  only  to  seniors  who  had 
had  two  courses  in  cooking  and  one  in  "House  Chemistry,"  it  involved 
living  in  a  special  house  for  a  six- week  period  with  five  other  students;  in 
later  years  that  house  was  Blaisdell  on  Hawthorne  Avenue.  As  the  cata- 
logs stated,  this  training  dealt  with  "cost  of  living,  di\'ision  of  income, 
domestic  serv  ice,  art  of  buying,  care  of  home  laundry,  and  household 
accounts."  Marketing,  home  sanitation,  cooking,  carving,  serving,  table 
setting,  and  hostessing  were  all  part  of  this  widely  encompassing  pro- 
gram. Many  a  faculty  member,  administrator,  and  neighbor  or  other 
guest  had  the  pleasure  of  being  entertained  for  dinner  at  Blaisdell  House 
when  these  students  demonstrated  their  abilities  as  homemakers. 

For  a  number  of  years  after  1908  the  annual  catalog  included  "A  Partial 
List  of  Events  of  the  Year"  based  on  the  activities  of  the  previous  school 
year.  When  this  chronological  listing  was  dropped  from  the  catalog,  it 
continued  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  senior  yearbook,  The  Lamp.  These 
sources  of  information  on  the  daily  and  weekly  happenings  at  school  give 
a  picture  of  some  of  the  high  points  of  the  academic  year.  The  series  of 
lectures  by  visiting  clergymen,  scholars,  writers,  and  others  continued, 
the  proximity  to  Boston  making  such  lecturers  easily  available.  Probably 
the  most  frequent  speaker  for  the  greatest  number  of  years  was  Leon  H. 
Vincent,  who  gave  an  annual  course  of  five  or  six  lectures  through  the  fall 
and  winter  seasons.  He  lived  in  Boston  at  Trinity  Court  and  became 
almost  a  regular  commuter  to  Auburndale.  He  lectured  on  British 
writers  mainly,  but  also  on  French,  for  he  had  published  several  books  of 
literary  essays  on  both  English  and  French  literature.  He  was  chosen 
honorar\'  member  of  the  Class  of  1906,  his  picture  appearing  in  Allerlei, 
the  junior  yearbook.  One  of  the  popular  scientific  lecturers  was  Professor 
William  R.  Brooks,  director  of  the  Smith  Observ  atory  and  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  New  York,  who  beginning  in 
1904  gave  two  to  four  lectures  every  other  year  at  Lasell.  His  reputation 
for  discovering  comets,  twenty-seven  in  all — more  than  any  other  living 
astronomer  in  his  time — was  worldwide.  At  Lasell  he  was  regarded  with 
admiration  and  affection  by  the  students;  as  the  Leaves  article  on  him  in 
Januarys  1913  relates,  "On  the  evening  of  his  second  lecture  last  year,  we 
welcomed  the  now  familiar  frockcoated  figure,  and  genial  face  with  the 
gray  beard  and  kindly  bespectacled  eyes.  .  .  .  He  led  us  into  the  wonder- 
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ful  realms  of  the  heavens,  and  made  us  feel,  when  he  finished  his  lecture, 
that  we  had  really  learned  something  about  the  awe-inspiring  subject  of 
astronomy."  At  one  of  these  lectures  Professor  Brooks  promised  the 
Lasell  girls  that  his  next  comet  would  be  named  for  them,  and  on  a 
postcard  written  on  October  21,  1912,  he  wrote:  "My  greetings  to  you 
and  your  school  with  a  fine  new  comet  (Lasell-Brooks),  discovered  about 
four  o'clock  this  morning.  Will  bring  you  a  picture  of  it,  on  my  next  visit. 
Most  sincerely  yours,  Wm.  R.  Brooks.  "  At  the  time  of  his  death,  May  3, 
1921,  the  Leaves  once  again  paid  him  tribute  as  ''our  Astronomer"  and 
praised  him  for  having  "hitched  our  school  to  a  star." 

Sunday  vespers  services  were  held  at  Lasell  for  years,  with  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  conducting  the  program  on  many  occasions, 
including  Edward  Everett  Hale  in  1909,  J.  Edgar  Park  and  Brewer  Eddy 
in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  and  with  many  college  and  university  presidents 
from  the  Greater  Boston  area — Daniel  L.  Marsh,  Frank  Palmer  Speare, 
John  Cousens,  and  others.  Special  lectures  were  given  by  such  writers  as 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Margaret  Deland,  Sara  Ware  Bassett,  Lucia  Ames 
Meade,  and  Clementina  Butler.  Musical  programs — often  by  members 
of  the  music  faculty-  at  the  school — were  sometimes  presented  for  ves- 
pers. Local  clergymen — some  of  them  very  popular  with  the  students — 
were  the  most  frequent  guest  speakers,  like  Boynton  Merrill,  James 
Gordon  Gilkey,  Elmer  Lesley,  Garfield  Morgan,  and  Arthur  Kinsolving. 

Organized  trips  to  Boston  for  theater  and  concerts  enriched  cultural 
and  educational  programs  at  Lasell  immeasurably.  Students  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  plays,  from  Shakespeare  to  modern,  with  the 
greatest  actors  of  the  time  performing  in  Boston  often  before  the  shows 
went  on  to  New  York.  Each  spring,  when  the  Metropolitan  Opera  put  on 
a  series  of  performances  at  the  old  Boston  Opera  House  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  there  were  groups  of  Lasell  students  in  attendance.  One  of  the 
most  enthusiastically  received  lectures  attended  in  Boston  was  on  April 
25,  1924,  given  at  the  Tremont  Temple  by  the  youthful  Lowell  Thomas 
on  General  Allenby  's  taking  of  Jerusalem  during  World  War  I  and,  with 
fascinating  slide  illustrations,  an  account  of  the  newly  "discovered"  per- 
sonality, Lawrence  of  Arabia. 

Other  outstanding  lecturers  at  the  school  included  such  popular  speak- 
ers as  Carveth  Wells,  whose  travel  accounts  presented  exotic  parts  of  the 
world,  such  as  Tibet.  In  1928  one  of  the  more  unusual  lecturers  was 
Count  Von  Luckner,  the  German  sea  captain  of  World  War  I,  whose 
repeated  "By  Jove"  or  "By  Joe"  during  his  illustrated  talk  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church  led  one  of  the  sensitive  missionary  gentlemen  to  rise  in 
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anger  at  such  an  expression  being  used  from  the  pulpit  in  God's  house. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  genial  Count  did  not  use  the  phrase  again 
during  his  lecture.  His  charming  Swedish  wife,  the  Countess,  asked  Mrs. 
Winslow  what  American  swear  words  were.  In  the  same  year,  1928,  the 
poet  Edwin  Markham  gave  a  reading  at  the  school  and  at  the  conclusion 
sold  copies,  signed,  of  his  two  best  known  poems,  "Lincoln "  and  "The 
Man  With  the  Hoe.  "  Some  of  the  visiting  lecturers  had  close  connections 
with  Lasell,  such  as  Edith  McClure  Patterson,  graduate  of  1902,  and 
some  were  prominent  in  the  local  community,  such  as  Amos  R.  Wells 
and  Mayor  Edwin  O.  Childs. 

In  1911  a  Student  Council  was  first  formed.  According  to  the  catalog, 
"W  e  tr\'  not  so  much  to  manage  the  members  of  our  school  family  as  by 
mutual  confidence  and  affection,  to  teach  them  to  manage  themselves." 
There  was  still  a  strong  supervisory  control  over  the  students,  with  rules 
and  regulations  regarding  dress  and  social  life  that  today  would  be  intol- 
erable. The  transitional  age  from  chaperone  to  security  guard  was  a  long 
one.  Much  was  made  over  the  sex  erity  of  the  rules:  skirts  so  many  inches 
from  the  ground,  necklines  so  many  inches  from  the  throat,  no  makeup, 
no  smoking  (this  was  so  serious  that  a  girl  caught  smoking  in  her  room  or 
on  the  school  grounds  would  be  expelled).  The  great  changes  in,  or 
relaxing  of,  such  rules  and  restrictions  came  after  both  world  wars,  after 
1918,  and  after  1945  a  generation  later,  and  then  again  in  the  late  1960s 
and  1970s.  Dr.  \Mnslow  and  the  administrative  staff  in  general  were 
conservative  on  such  matters.  Change  became  more  rapid  as  the  decades 
went  by,  but  from  the  1890s  to  the  1920s  there  was  really  no  remarkable 
liberation,  except  as  the  fashions  of  women's  dress  changed  (so  often 
shocking  to  the  conservative  mind).  Young  women  were  freed  from  the 
long,  heav}^  clothing  that  had  obstructed  physical  activit\  for  so  many 
years.  It  seems  likely  that  the  emphasis  upon  physical  education  and  the 
consequent  use  of  more  simplified  gym  clothes  contributed  to  the  new, 
simpler  dress  of  the  coming  age.  Even  quite  early  Lasell  was  noted  for 
having  introduced  in  the  swimming  program  a  simple  one-piece  cotton 
swimsuit.  Some  alumnae  may  recall  swimming  teacher  Mrs.  Alice  Hil- 
lard  Smith,  who  used  a  long  pole  to  assist  her  learning  pupils  in  the 
shallow  end  of  the  pool.  From  1912  to  1932  Mrs.  Smith  taught  scores  of 
Lasell  students  and  man\  >  oung  people  of  Auburndale  how  to  swim.  Her 
intelligent  combination  of  discipline  and  kindness  made  her  admired  and 
loved  by  her  pupils.  In  later  years,  after  she  became  Mrs.  A.  F.  Corbin, 
she  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  Lasell;  she  lived  in  San 
Antonio.  Texas,  with  her  daughter,  Barbara  (Mrs.  Frederick  Hunt- 
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ington),  Lasell  1922,  herself  a  concert  singer.  Catalogs  in  the  1920s  listed 
"Gymnasium  Costume "  as  one  consisting  of  "black  bloomers,  all  white 
middies,  black  tie,  black  stockings,  high  white  sneakers  for  gymnasium 
classes  and  black  ballet  slippers  for  dancing. "  Only  later  was  Lasell  blue 
used  in  the  costume,  with  a  more  appealing  design. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  constant  fears  of  administrators  of  any 
school  are  fires  and  epidemic  illnesses.  Just  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
the  school  in  1908  a  fire  occurred  in  the  main  building.  On  the  evening 
of  February  24,  the  fire  was  discovered  by  Miss  Potter.  Apparently  it  had 
started  in  the  "starch  room"  by  spontaneous  combustion,  over  the  watch- 
man's workroom.  It  was  soon  extinguished  and  the  main  damage  was 
from  smoke  in  a  couple  of  rooms.  The  girls  had  all  gone  out  either  by  the 
fire  escapes  or  by  the  main  doors,  and  they  watched  the  proceedings 
from  the  snowy  lawns.  A  few  students  were  housed  temporarily  off  cam- 
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pus;  insurance  paid  for  the  necessary  redecoration.  Fortunately  the  fire 
had  been  discovered  early  enough  and  the  new  rope  fire  escapes  were 
not  needed,  but  Dr.  Winslow  was  no  doubt  glad  that  he  had  convinced 
Dr.  Bragdon  to  purchase  that  extra  protection,  not  only  in  the  main 
building,  but  for  the  third  floor  of  Karandon  House  as  well.  A  few  years 
later  there  was  another  fire  in  Carter  Hall,  caused  by  hot  ashes  down  the 
shute  from  the  fireplace  into  the  cellar  where  trunks  were  stored,  but  this 
too  was  detected  early  and  no  major  damage  was  done.  One  other  fire 
occurred  at  Woodland  Park  building  in  1919,  but  again  no  more  serious 
than  the  earlier  ones;  there  was  some  smoke  damage  and  one  girl  in  her 
excitement  threw  out  the  window  a  box  of  dresses  she  had  arranged  to 
take  home  from  a  store  in  order  to  try  them  on,  and,  since  it  was  raining, 
the  dresses  were  ruined.  Ruth  Rawlings  '21  (later  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart 
Mott),  a  first  year  student  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  was  the  heroine,  sending 
several  students  out  the  fire  escape  and  was  commended  for  her  courage 
by  the  Boston  newspapers.  In  later  years  sprinkler  systems  were 
installed  in  most  of  the  buildings,  including  Bragdon  Hall. 

Although  there  were  epidemic  scares  on  occasion,  particularly  of 
typhoid,  there  was  only  one  major  problem  of  that  sort,  and  this  was  a 
worldwide  epidemic  of  influenza  in  1918,  just  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
At  that  time  the  school  used  Gardner  House  as  an  infirmary  and  perhaps 
other  houses  as  well.  The  newly  purchased  Woodland  Park  Hotel  was 
used  as  an  annex  by  the  Newton  Hospital.  No  pupil  died  in  this  epidemic 
of  the  "Spanish  Flu, "  although  members  of  their  families  must  have  been 
lost,  for  more  people  throughout  the  world  died  in  that  epidemic  than  in 
the  entire  Great  War. 

In  1914  a  letter  came  to  Lasell  from  a  Chinese  girl  in  Hawaii,  Nellie 
Choy  Wong,  asking  if  she  could  be  admitted  to  the  Seminary,  with  no 
money  except  what  she  could  earn.  The  answer  was  Yes,  but  it  was  two 
years  before  she  was  heard  from  again,  this  time  from  California,  where 
she  had  attended  high  school  in  Pasadena.  She  asked  if  the  offer  to  her 
still  held,  saying  that  she  had  earned  enough,  by  selling  subscriptions  to 
magazines,  taking  care  of  children,  and  other  jobs,  to  pay  her  way  from 
California  to  Boston,  stopping  occasionally  on  her  way  to  earn  more.  She 
arrived  in  Auburndale  with  five  dollars. 

At  twenty-two  years  of  age,  she  stayed  at  Lasell  for  one  year  (1916-17), 
still  working  to  earn  what  she  could,  and  making  many  friends,  especially 
among  the  Chinese  in  Boston.  One  woman,  learning  of  her  desire  to 
return  to  her  native  China  as  a  medical  missionary,  gave  her  a  year  at 
Tufts  Medical  School,  but  her  problem  with  language  made  the  course 
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too  difficult  for  her.  For  a  time  she  was  a  resident  of  Denison  House  in 
Boston  and  was  active  in  social  service.  She  then  went  to  New  York 
where  she  took  a  course  in  a  school  of  pharmacy,  working  in  drug  stores 
to  pay  her  way  and  finally  she  graduated  from  Columbia  University  in 
1920.  Nellie  Wong  also  published  a  small  Chinese  cookbook,  which  sold 
for  a  dollar  each,  wrote  an  article  on  Chinese  cookery  for  Good  House- 
keeping, and  invented  a  medicine  for  mosquito  bites.  Her  next  move  was 
to  go  to  China,  where  she  established  an  "American  Drug  Store "  in 
Peking,  at  the  same  time  in  the  business  of  exporting  rugs  and  importing 
medicines.  About  1928  she  returned  to  the  United  States  and  made  many 
speeches  on  conditions  in  China  before  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs.  At  this 
time  she  presented  to  Lasell  a  beautifully  embroidered  Chinese  Manda- 
rin robe,  and,  in  gratitude  for  what  Lasell  had  done  for  her,  deposited  a 
small  sum  as  a  beginning  of  a  fund  for  carrying  out  her  cherished  plan  for 
a  "Lasell  in  China.  " 

About  ten  years  later  a  pathetic  letter  came  from  Nellie  Wong  asking 
that  the  small  fund  (about  $100)  be  returned  to  her,  as  she  was  in  hospital 
with  tuberculosis.  Unfortunately,  after  that  all  attempts  to  get  in  touch 
with  her  were  fruitless.  Nellie  Wong  remained  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  her  as  a  personification  of  perseverance  and  high  courage.  The 
handsome  Mandarin  robe  is  still  among  the  treasures  of  Lasell's  memo- 
rabilia. 

From  1908  on,  after  Dr.  Winslow  became  principal,  there  were  many 
members  of  the  Winslow  family  who  became  closely  associated  with  the 
school.  Dr.  Winslow's  older  brother,  Evelyn  James  Winslow,  who  had 
been  a  teacher  in  Auburn,  Maine,  and  in  Elmira,  New  York,  was  per- 
suaded to  come  to  Auburndale  in  1909  as  assistant  principal  and  teacher 
of  science.  He  was  a  fine  botanist,  with  a  special  interest  in  ferns, 
becoming  at  one  time  president  of  the  American  Fern  Society,  and  hav- 
ing a  hybrid  fern  he  discovered  named  in  his  honor.  E.  J.,  as  everyone 
knew  him,  was  a  self-taught  pianist  of  considerable  talent,  a  quiet  man  of 
genial  humor,  a  man  who  represented  what  is  best  in  the  Yankee- 
Vermont  character.  His  wife,  Emma  Austin,  was  a  younger  sister  of  Mrs. 
Guy  M.  Winslow  (Clara  Austin),  so  that  their  only  child,  Rosalind,  is  a 
double  cousin  of  the  Winslow  children.  Rosalind  attended  Lasell  for  one 
year  in  the  early  1920s,  but  she  did  not  stay  to  graduate  and  went  on  to 
art  school,  becoming  a  highly  successful  designer  of  greeting  cards.  A 
third  Austin  sister,  Helen,  married  the  step-brother  of  Cuy  and  E.  J., 
Bert  Ordway.  He  was  a  Unitarian  minister  and  a  journahst  for  the 
Jamaica  Plain  newspaper  and  lectured  at  Lasell  on  occasion.  His  and 
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Helen's  daughter,  Ruth  Ordway,  graduated  from  Lasell  in  1921;  hke 
Rosahnd,  she  was  an  artist  and  did  murals  in  children's  wards  of  hospitals 
in  the  New  York  City  area.  While  at  Lasell  she  designed  a  cover  used  for 
the  Leaves.  The  early  death  of  Mr.  Ordway,  just  at  the  time  when  he  had 
been  made  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  led  to 
Mrs.  Helen  Ordway  s  coming  to  Lasell,  where  for  several  years  she 


Muriel  McClelland  CMiss  Mac")  and  Earl  H.  Ordway,  crew  coaches. 


worked  in  the  financial  office.  A  half-brother  of  Guy  and  E.  J.,  Earl  H. 
Ordway,  came  to  Lasell  as  a  very  young  man,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
working  at  first  in  the  kitchen.  After  he  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Vermont,  he  returned  to  Lasell  in  1911  to  teach  physics  and  house  plan- 
ning. He  is  probably  best  remembered  by  former  students  as  the  coach 
of  crew.  His  most  important  position,  however,  was  as  supervisor  of 
buildings  and  grounds,  very  successfully  filled  for  many  years.  The 
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daughter  of  Earl  Ordway,  Barbara  Ordway  Brewer,  graduated  from 
Lasell  in  1935  and  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1937.  She  has  been 
an  active  alumna  since  her  graduation,  both  in  the  Alumnae  Office  and  on 
the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Corporation.  Marion  Ordway  (later  Mrs.  J.  Dean  Corley),  sister  of 
Earl  Ordway  and  half-sister  of  Guy  and  E.  J.,  graduated  from  Lasell  in 
1911  and  became  active  in  the  Alumnae  Association,  serving  as  treasurer 
for  decades,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation. 

There  were  many  other  members  of  the  Winslow-Austin-Ordway 
families  associated  with  the  Seminary,  as  students  and  in  other  capac- 
ities. Of  the  Guy  Winslow  family,  both  Marjorie  '28  and  Priscilla  '35 
graduated  from  Lasell,  Priscilla  having  attended  from  kindergarten  at 
Woodland  Park  through  four  years  at  Lasell.  She  later  worked  in  the 
Registrar's  Office,  and  still  later  was  alumnae  secretary  for  nine  years. 
The  two  Winslow  sons,  Richard  and  Donald,  became  in  later  years  trus- 
tees of  the  College.  All  the  Winslow  children  attended  their  father's  alma 
mater.  Tufts  College,  and  Marjorie  returned  to  Lasell  as  teacher  of  Biol- 
ogy, Geology,  and  Physiology  from  1932  to  1936.  The  large  number  of 
family  members  involved  in  Lasell  as  students,  teachers,  and  workers — 
Bragdons  in  earlier  times  and  Winslows  later — contributed  to  the  unity 
and  sense  of  family  that  pervaded  the  institution  for  so  many  years.  There 
have  been  members  of  the  Winslow  family  continuously  associated  with 
Lasell  for  ninety  years. 

Not  only  family  and  other  relatives,  but  also  friends  of  Dr.  Winslow 
frequently  became  involved  in  the  school  in  various  ways.  Perhaps  most 
significant  of  these  was  his  Tufts  College  fraternity  brother,  later  his 
lawyer,  J.  Porter  Russell,  of  Newton,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Russell 
became  a  trustee  and  clerk  of  the  Corporation;  he  was  the  one  who  drew 
up  the  by-laws  for  Lasell  in  1921  when  the  Seminary  became  incorpo- 
rated as  a  nonprofit  institution.  Mr.  Russell  delivered  law  lectures  at  the 
school,  and  like  his  good  friend  Guy  Winslow,  was  on  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees at  Tufts  College.  Both  the  Russell  family  and  the  Winslow  family, 
each  with  four  children  (two  boys  and  two  girls)  spent  their  summers  on 
their  neighboring  farms  in  Turner,  Maine.  All  the  Russell  children,  too, 
attended  Tufts,  and  Portia  Russell  married  Richard  Winslow  in  1931; 
their  son,  Russell  A.  Winslow,  also  a  lawyer  like  his  father  and  grand- 
father, became  a  trustee  of  Lasell  in  1983.  Other  friends  of  Dr.  Winslow, 
particularly  those  he  made  through  his  associations  as  a  director  of  a 
number  of  Newton  banks  and  through  the  Boston  Schoolmasters'  Club 
(the  Friday  Evening  Club),  became  in  various  ways  connected  with 
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Winsloiv  children  in  1918.  Aptly  described  as  ''four  peas  in  a  pod,  this  photo  hung  in  Dr. 
Winslow's  office  for  many  years.  Right  to  left:  Richard,  Marjorie,  Donald,  and  Priscilla. 


Winslow  "children,"  forty-eight  years  later,  attending  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  DeBaun  in 
1966.  Left  to  right:  Richard,  Marjorie,  Donald,  and  Priscilla. 
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Lasellas  teachers,  trustees,  or  administrators.  Another  friend,  Dr.  Frank 
Palmer  Speare,  president  of  Northeastern  University,  joined  with  Dr. 
Winslow  in  founding  the  Chandler  Secretarial  School  in  Boston,  now  no 
longer  in  existence. 

After  Dr.  Winslow  had  been  owner  and  principal  at  Lasell  for  ten 
years,  just  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  he  began  what  was  to  become  a 
major  enlargement  of  the  school,  so  that  when  he  retired  in  1947  the 
College's  enrollment  was  more  than  three  times  what  it  was  when  he 
took  over  in  1908.  The  accidents  of  economics  and  of  war  caused  fluctu- 
ations of  enrollment  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  In 
1918  a  large  building  became  available  for  purchase  in  the  Auburndale 
neighborhood;  this  was  the  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  with  a  long  and  inter- 
esting history  as  a  resort  hotel  for  Bostonians  and  others  who  wanted  to 
spend  some  time  in  the  "salubrious  air"  of  Auburndale,  as  the  adver- 
tisements proclaimed.  The  hotel  was  not  so  far  from  the  city  of  Boston  but 
that  horsedrawn  coaches  could  take  guests  to  and  fro  within  a  reasonable 
daily  time.  Traditionally,  the  Yale  football  team  stayed  there  when  it 
came  for  the  Harvard  game.  It  had  been  a  resort  for  President  Taft  and 
for  other  distinguished  visitors  to  Greater  Boston.  Since  it  was  only  a 
short  walk  from  the  main  building  at  Lasell,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
down  Woodland  Road  facing  on  Washington  Street,  with  a  pleasant  walk 
through  a  woodsy  section  just  before  reaching  the  hotel,  it  seemed  a 
logical  addition  to  the  growing  school  for  both  dormitory  and  classroom 
use.  In  earlier  years,  parents  of  the  pupils  had  stayed  there,  and  school 
celebrations  were  often  held  in  the  spacious  hotel  dining  room.  The  1918 
flu  epidemic  delayed  the  use  of  the  hotel  by  the  Seminary,  but  by  1919 
it  was  available  for  the  school. 

Just  when  Dr.  Winslow  decided  to  establish  a  junior  school  for  the 
Seminary  is  uncertain,  but  the  purchase  of  Woodland  Park  made  a  suit- 
able location  for  the  lower  grades.  The  first  year  of  the  Woodland  Park 
School  was  in  Carpenter  House,  seniors  of  Lasell  being  housed  else- 
where for  that  year.  The  downstairs  rooms  were  used  for  classes  and 
upstairs  for  dormitory  space.  The  first  little  catalog  for  Woodland  Park 
School  in  1918  calls  it  "A  Country  Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Young 
Girls,"  but  boys,  too,  were  accepted  as  day  pupils,  as  I  well  know,  since 
I  attended  the  school  in  its  first  two  years,  first  in  Carpenter  House  and 
then  in  the  "Hotel."  I  recall  on  November  11,  1918,  as  a  six-year-old, 
going  from  Carpenter  House  down  onto  the  playing  field  with  pots  and 
pans  to  ring  out  our  celebration  of  the  end  of  the  war,  later  in  the  day 
going  to  the  Congregational  Church,  where  we  rang  the  church  bell  from 
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J.  Porter  Russell 


the  tower  loft.  The  great  adx  antage  of  this  new  httle  junior  school  was  its 
connection  with  Lasell  Seminary  and  the  availability  of  special  teachers 
in  such  subjects  as  art  and  music,  with  lectures,  concerts,  and  plays  at  the 
Seminary.  Miss  Harriet  F.  Huson  was  assistant  principal,  and  Mrs.  Stat- 
ira  P.  McDonald,  who  was  for  many  years  to  be  so  closely  associated  with 
both  Lasell  and  Woodland  Park,  taught  Language,  History,  and  Geog- 
raphy. Miss  Caroline  F.  Chase,  piano  teacher,  was  to  stay  for  only  two 
years,  but  she  kept  in  touch  with  the  school  for  many  years  after 
returning  to  her  native  state  of  Maine  to  continue  her  career  in  music. 
She  had  been  assisted  in  piano  instruction  by  one  of  the  Lasell  students, 
Helen  Beede. 

The  second  year  of  Woodland  Park  School  and  all  succeeding  years 
(until  the  very  end  of  its  existence)  were  in  the  first  floor  and  the  exten- 
sion section  of  the  hotel  building  called  the  "Casino,  "  which  contained  a 
fine  pool  table  and  bowling  alleys.  This  area  became  an  ideal  place  for 
school  assemblies  and  for  dancing  classes,  which  included  the  young  bo\  s 
from  the  local  Allen  Military  School.  Many  years  later,  after  the  main 
hotel  building  had  been  razed  and  the  junior  school  no  longer  existed, 
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secretarial  classes  were  held  in  the  Casino  or  as  it  came  to  be  called, 
"McClelland  Hall,  "  a  name  later  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  new  brick 
dormitories. 

The  hotel's  main  building  was  large,  of  Queen  Anne  style,  with  wide 
porches  (used  for  classrooms)  and  spacious,  high-ceilinged  parlors,  the 
green  on  the  right  off  the  large  entrance  hall,  the  blue  on  the  left,  with 
a  large  dining  room,  also  used  for  dances  and  for  Lasell  alumnae 
reunions.  There  were  nine  acres  of  grounds  along  Washington  Street 
between  Aspen  Avenue  and  Woodland  Road.  On  the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton Street  and  Woodland  Road  was  the  level  playing  field  which,  when 
flooded  in  the  winter,  became  a  skating  rink.  A  tennis  court  on  the  left 
front  of  the  main  building  and  two  large  circular  driveways  led  passersby 
on  Washington  Street  to  believe  this  was  Lasell.  From  the  beginning  the 
main  building  was  popular  as  a  dormitory  for  the  Seminary  students,  for 
the  large  hotel  contained  about  one  hundred  spacious  rooms  with  gener- 
ous closets,  many  with  adjoining  bathrooms — quite  superior  to  the 
accommodations  at  Bragdon  Hall. 


Statira  P.  McDonald 
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The  Woodland  Park  Hotel  building  on  Washington  Street. 


The  Woodland  Park  School  was  designed  for  primary  and  grammar 
levels,  including  the  first  two  years  of  high  school.  Training  was  given  in 
English,  Arithmetic,  History,  Geography,  Languages,  Spelling,  Bible, 
Music,  Art,  Handicrafts,  Nature  Study,  Homemaking,  Hygiene,  and 
Physical  Training.  The  facilities  of  the  senior  school,  such  as  the  swim- 
ming pool,  were  of  course  available  to  the  young  pupils.  Classes  were 
small,  with  much  individual  attention.  For  a  few  years  there  was  even  a 
pony  and  carriage  for  the  use  of  the  children,  although  I  recall  that 
"Billy,"  the  Shetland  pony,  was  not  the  most  tractable  of  beasts  and  on  at 
least  one  occasion  he  ran  awa\'  with  the  carriage  down  Gro\'e  Street  and 
into  the  bridge  abutment.  Pictures  in  the  early  catalogs  show  the  pony 
and  cart  along  with  other  features  of  this  newly  established  junior  school. 
The  catalog  of  the  second  year  (1919)  added:  "And  Day  School  for  Boys 
under  Ten"  and  "The  Junior  Department  of  Lasell  Seminary."  In  that 
second  catalog  Mrs.  McDonald  is  listed  as  assistant  principal,  for  Miss 
Huson  stayed  only  one  year.  A  number  of  local  Auburndale  people 
taught  at  Woodland  Park  over  the  ensuing  years,  such  as  Mrs.  Anna  B. 
Palmateer  (Art),  Miss  Annie  Strang  (Arithmetic),  Mrs.  EHse  Jewett  and 
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Charles  F.  Towne 


Miss  Sally  Turner  (both  in  English).  By  1921  there  was  a  larger  catalog 
done  in  the  then  chosen  colors  for  the  school,  green  and  white.  There 
were  more  pictures  and  a  new  principal,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Towne,  who  was 
listed  as  associate  principal  of  Lasell  Seminary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towne 
were  to  stay  for  several  years  and  brought  another  addition  to  the  school, 
a  summer  camp  in  Maine.  Camp  Teconnet  on  China  Lake,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Towne,  was  advertised  in  Lasell  publications  as  part 
of  the  educational  enterprise  of  Lasell  Seminary.  Mr.  Towne  introduced 
the  Dalton  Plan,  which  allowed  students  to  cover  their  academic  work  at 
their  own  pace,  a  controversial  system  but  one  that  was  especially  appeal- 
ing to  brighter  pupils.  The  1921  Woodland  Park  catalog  included  lists  of 
chapel  and  vespers  speakers,  of  major  events  of  the  past  year,  such  as 
educational  trips,  concerts  and  recitals,  and  various  excursions.  By  the 
year  1920-21  there  were  twenty  resident  pupils  and  twenty-two  day 
pupils,  of  whom  four  were  boys.  Many  of  the  day  students  were  from 
Auburndale  families,  "Pupils  Taking  Partial  Work,"  dancing  and  swim- 
ming classes  especially.  Each  year  the  school  grew  somewhat  larger, 
although  not  for  very  long  were  there  boys  in  the  school.  Only  two  pupils 
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went  from  kindergarten  through  all  grades  and  through  two  years  of 
college  at  Lasell  Seminary:  Edyth  Cummings  '37  and  Priscilla  Winslow 
'35.  As  the  years  went  by,  lower  grades  were  dropped.  Quite  a  number 
of  pupils  continued  on  into  the  four  years  of  the  Seminary.  In  the  last  year 
of  Woodland  Park's  existence,  1933-34,  there  were  only  eighteen  pupils, 
and  it  had  moved  from  the  old  hotel  building  into  Hawthorne  House. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towne  had  left  and  he  became  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Camp  Teconnet,  too,  was  dropped.  The 
\\  oodland  Park  building  remained  as  a  major  dormitory  and  the  big  old 
garage  of  the  hotel  continued  on  its  upper  floor  the  laundry  for  the  Col- 
lege with  rooms  for  some  of  the  service  staff^.  In  1950-51,  when  the  land 
was  sold  and  the  old  hotel  razed,  approximately  twenty  private  houses 
were  built  in  this  area.  Lasell  retained  three  acres  of  land  including  the 
Casino,  and  the  old  garage,  which  was  made  into  an  art  studio;  both  these 
buildings  were  later  razed. 

Although  the  Woodland  Park  School  was  ne\'er  large  and  lasted  only 
fifteen  years,  it  served  more  than  to  bring  girls  into  the  Seminary,  for  it 
trained  youngsters  within  family-oriented  and  generally  congenial  sur- 
roundings. Health  and  physical  activities  were  stressed.  Careful  super- 
vision, with  personal  attention  to  individual  pupils'  needs,  made  it  a 
school  of  high  quality.  There  were  some  girls  at  Woodland  Park  remark- 
able enough  to  be  well-remembered  by  teachers  and  classmates  years 
afterwards.  The  Cabrera  sisters  from  Mexico,  whose  father  was  involved 
in  the  revolutionary  activity  in  Mexico  during  the  1920s  and  whose 
whereabouts  was  often  secret,  were  favorites  among  fellow  pupils  and 
teachers.  The  Cowles  sisters,  Mary  and  Virginia,  attended  the  school  in 
the  early  1920s.  Mrginia  Cowles  became  a  well-known  journalist  in  Lon- 
don in  the  1930s  and  later  a  biographer,  who  published  successful  books 
on  historical  lives.  She  married  Aidan  Crawley,  who  became  head  of 
London  Weekend  Television;  she  died  in  a  car  accident  in  France  in 
1983. 

Not  only  was  Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald  closely  identified  with  Wood- 
land Park,  but  her  daughter  Gwendolyn,  later  Mrs.  J.  Laurence  Black, 
attended  the  junior  school  and  went  on  to  Lasell  before  leaving  for 
Mount  Alison  University  in  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  where  she  con- 
tinued her  career  as  a  pianist.  She  eventually  became  a  regent  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  at  Mount  Alison  and  was  awarded  an  honorar\'  LL.D. 
degree.  She  became  president  of  the  Canadian  Federation  of  University 
Women,  a  distinguished  body  that  represents  twelve  thousand  Canadian 
women.  In  1974  she  received  the  Order  of  Canada  and  in  that  year  was 
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the  first  and  only  alumna  of  Lasell  to  give  the  Commencement  address, 
which  was  memorable  for  its  enthusiastic  reminiscences  of  the  spirit  of 
old  Lasell. 

The  Seminary  was  a  four-year  school  longer  than  it  has  been  a  two-year 
college.  Even  at  the  very  beginning,  the  Lasell  brothers  included  junior 
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pupils  in  the  school,  and  when  Dr.  Bragdon  was  first  trying  to  revive  the 
school  in  the  1870s  there  were  elementary  classes  for  awhile.  Dr.  Brag- 
don, writing  from  Pasadena,  was  interested  in  Dr.  Winslow's  new  ven- 
ture of  the  junior  school  and  did  not  hesitate  to  send  along  his  advice, 
based  mainly  on  his  perusal  of  the  Woodland  Park  catalogs.  In  1924  he 
wrote  praising  Dr.  Winslow  and  VIr.  Towne  for  their  "stunning  book"  on 
the  junior  school,  but  he  recommended  that  in  another  they  omit  the 
pictures  of  individual  pupils  that  ran  across  the  tops  of  several  pages:  "To 
a  stranger  they  are  not  all  attractive  whatever  they  may  be  to  their  dad- 
dies!" On  another  page  there  was  a  picture  of  girls  participating  in  a 
tug-of-war,  each  girl  with  her  arms  around  the  waist  of  the  girl  ahead  of 
her;  Dr.  Bragdon  complained,  "The  tug  of  war,  p.  23  1  would  omit.  Those 
stomachs  are  not  made  to  be  drawn  on  so  and  it  might  seem  to  some 
mothers  likely  to  be  harmful."  He  did  think  the  "teeter"  was  all  right  and 
he  admired  the  pictures  of  the  building.  Apologetically  he  says,  "You 
know  I  am  intensely  interested  in  every  single  thing,  no  matter  how  tiny, 
that  concerns  Lasell.  ' 

Education  at  the  Seminary  from  1908  to  1922,  when  the  school  had 
become  an  independent,  nonprofit  corporation,  carried  on  much  as  it 
had  under  Dr.  Bragdon,  but  in  addition  to  growing  in  size,  there  were 
inevitable  changes  in  courses  and  programs.  The  Secretarial  Department 
grew  and  branched  out  into  more  specialized  areas,  such  as  Medical 
Secretarial.  The  whole  curriculum  was  still  strongly  based  in  the  liberal 
arts,  with  continued  emphasis  on  music  and  art.  Nerve  Training  was 
dropped,  but  Bible  continued.  The  languages  (French,  Spanish,  and 
German)  were  still  active,  though  after  the  first  World  War  German 
declined.  Later  on.  History  became  "Social  Science,"  and  included  the 
fields  of  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Economics.  There  has  always  been 
a  fluctuation  from  liberal  arts  to  vocational  courses,  back  and  forth, 
depending  often  on  economic  and  job  situations  in  the  country  at  large. 
The  liberal  arts  were  always  present,  but  sometimes  preprofessional 
courses  were  emphasized  more  strongly.  Home  Economics  gradually 
declined,  finally  to  disappear  in  1965.  There  were  experimental  runs  of 
special  programs  that  did  not  finally  work  out;  on  the  other  hand,  some 
new  programs,  like  Child  Training,  or  Early  Childhood  Education,  and 
Merchandising  (or  Retailing),  became  especially  strong. 

The  land  purchased  from  the  Pickard  estate  (Carpenter  House)  and 
Johnson  estate  (Gardner  House)  led  to  the  use  of  both  the  level  area  at 
the  end  of  Berkeley  Place  and  the  long  sloping  area  behind  Gardner  barn 
down  toward  Commonwealth  Avenue  as  vegetable  gardens,  especially 
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Formal  Dance  in  Winsloic  Hall 


during  World  War  I,  when  even  the  side  lawn  at  Karandon  House  was 
planted  with  potatoes. The  school  also  owned  farmland  in  Weston,  where 
vegetables  were  grown,  and  dairy  products  were  provided  for  the  Semi- 
nary from  the  farm  supervised  by  Lasell.  By  the  time  the  new  building 
program  began,  with  Winslow  Hall  in  1937,  on  the  spot  where  there  had 
been  a  tennis  court  beside  the  driveway  from  Maple  Street  to  Carpenter 
House,  the  whole  area  of  the  Pickard-Johnson  estates  eventually  became 
the  central  campus  of  the  College. 

Thanks  to  the  memory  and  the  letters  preserved  by  Lillian  G.  Grant 
'20,  we  have  a  record  of  a  major  change  that  occurred  in  the  Seminary  in 
May  1920.  Lillian,  who  wrote  regularly  and  frequently  to  her  parents, 
informed  them  that  for  the  first  time  young  men  were  to  be  allowed  at  a 
dance,  the  Senior  Prom,  which  was  held  in  the  ballroom  at  Woodland 
Park.  Lillian  writes,  "Dr.  Winslow  broke  the  news  to  us  Monday  after- 
noon after  Bible  class.  It  seems  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  very  heated  faculty 
meeting  at  which,  of  course,  'the  conservative  members  of  the  faculty'  for 
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E.  James  Winslow 


that  is  what  Dr.  Winslow  called  them,  voted  against  it  and  others  for. 
.  .  .  Finally  they  compromised  by  voting  that  they  would  allow  it  provid- 
ing Mr.  Towne  chaperoned  the  affair.  We  are  the  most  excited  kids  you 
ever  met."  Lillian  recounts  all  the  preparations  and  careful  supervision. 
Dresses  had  to  be  the  proper  length  and  evening  gowns  had  to  be  "built 
up"  at  the  neck.  Warnings  would  be  given  to  "improper"  dancing  couples 
and  after  the  third  offense  they  would  have  to  leave  the  room.  A  girl  could 
not  invite  any  young  man  she  did  not  personally  know,  as  "the  friend  of 
one  of  our  friends"  would  not  be  proper.  Lillian  added  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Towne  and  the  Winslows  "are  peaches  .  .  .  Dr.  W.  fairly  beamed  when 
he  broke  the  news  to  us."  If  a  girl  had  no  one  available  to  invite  to  the 
dance,  Mr.  Towne  had  a  list  of  proper  young  men  to  supply.  The  dance 
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was  held  on  June  1,  1920,  a  Tuesday  rather  than  a  Saturday,  so  that  many 
of  the  girls'  dates  were  unable  to  attend.  The  day  after  the  dance,  Lillian 
wrote  once  again  to  her  parents  giving  an  account  of  its  success,  for  she 
had  had  a  wonderful  time,  her  assigned  escort  being  an  instructor  in 
Latin  from  the  local  Allen  School,  and  she  was  "crazy  about "  a  freshman 
from  Dartmouth,  but  the  11:00  P.  M.  conclusion  of  the  dance  came  before 
she  had  a  chance  for  a  second  dance  with  him.  There  was  a  dinner  along 
with  the  dance,  of  "7  or  8  courses "  with  four  couples  at  a  table.  This 
event  was  surely  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  at  Lasell,  and  as  Lillian  Grant 
so  delightfully  put  it  on  the  occasion  of  her  65th  reunion  in  May  1985,  the 
fact  that  the  seniors  of  1920  conducted  themselves  so  properly  at  that  first 
dance  meant  that  to  this  day  Lasell  girls  could  continue  having  dances 
with  men. 

Although  there  was  active  turnover  of  faculty  during  the  nearly  forty 
years  of  Dr.  Winslow's  administration,  there  was  a  core  of  longtime 
teachers.  The  year  1917  had  been  one  in  which  several  new  faculty  came 
and  remained  for  many  years:  Senora  Orozco  in  Spanish,  Nellie  Wright 
in  Home  Economics,  Caroline  Saunders  in  Sewing  and  Millinery.  In  the 
1920s  the  enrollment  increased,  requiring  more  faculty  members.  Also 
some  of  the  longtime  devoted  servants  of  Lasell  retired:  Mrs.  Blanche 
Martin,  Professor  Joseph  A.  Hills,  Miss  Emily  H.  Genu,  who  from  1878 
had  been  indispensable  in  running  the  central  office,  doing  work  that 
later  was  to  be  distributed  among  several  secretaries — all  retired  in  1923. 
Henry  M.  Dunham,  after  thirty  years  in  charge  of  music  at  Lasell  and  as 
administrator  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  retired  in 
1927,  then  writing  an  autobiography  in  which  his  Lasell  experience  was 
featured.  In  1930  one  of  the  most  admired  teachers  retired  after  thirty- 
five  years:  Mary  P.  Witherbee,  graduate  of  Lasell  in  1892.  She  could 
intimidate  students  who  failed  to  live  up  to  her  high  standards,  both  of 
behavior  and  of  composition,  but  her  rather  imposing  presence  belied 
her  sincere  kindliness  toward  both  pupils  and  colleagues.  She  was  an 
excellent  teacher,  however  severe,  and  when  the  students  seemed  to  be 
floored  by  the  idea  of  writing  a  500-word  theme,  she  pointed  out  that  one 
could  write  500  words  on  a  three-by-five  card.  One  other  significant 
retirement  at  that  time  was  that  of  Dr.  Winslow's  brother,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Winslow,  who  had  come  to  Lasell  as  teacher  of  science  and  assistant 
principal  in  1909,  the  year  after  his  brother  had  purchased  the  school. 
Quiet  and  reserved  in  manner,  E.  J.  was  respected  and  admired  by 
students,  who  recognized  his  love  of  botany  as  well  as  his  wide  general 
knowledge.  Living  in  the  quaint  old  house  at  222  Grove  Street,  E.  J.  had 
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a  garden  in  his  backyard  below  the  Esker.  He  and  Emma  retired  to  a 
Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire,  farm  in  1932,  and  later  they  moved  to 
Keene,  where  eventually  their  daughter  Rosalind  Myers  lived  with 
them.  E.  J.  was  elected  to  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representa- 
tives, serving  his  community  there  until  his  death  in  1949. 

In  1924  Constance  Blackstock  returned  as  a  teacher  of  English,  having 
earned  her  bachelor's  degree  at  Goucher  College.  Also  in  1924  came 
Ruth  Nice  in  Home  Economics,  Eleanor  Perley  in  Mathematics,  Anna 
Palmateer  in  Art,  and  Grace  Austin  (Mrs.  Winslow's  youngest  sister)  as 
librarian.  In  succeeding  years  a  number  of  other  teachers  were  added 
who  were  to  remain  on  the  faculty  for  years  to  come.  In  1927  Grace  Irwin 
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Physical  education  teachers,  left  to  right:  Beaiidoin,  Tower,  McClelland,  Watt. 


returned  to  teach  both  Social  Science  and  English;  she  had  been  for 
nineteen  years  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Sandwich,  Massachusetts, 
and  was  to  become  registrar  at  Lasell.  Miss  Irwin  had  taught  in  the 
Seminary  from  1909  to  1917,  with  a  hiatus  from  1913  to  1915.  Kay  Peter- 
son came  as  Art  teacher  in  1927;  Frances  W.  Badger  '24  returned  to  her 
alma  mater  to  teach  Physical  Education  in  that  year;  and  Yvonne  Birks 
came  to  teach  French.  In  1929  there  came  to  the  school  one  who  was  to 
become  a  universally  admired  and  beloved  teacher  and  counselor  to 
generations  of  students:  Miss  Muriel  McClelland  ("Miss  Mac"),  who 
began  her  forty-three-year  tenure  at  Lasell  as  an  instructor  of  Physical 
Education  and  coach  of  crew.  She  later  served  as  dean.  Often  honored  by 
senior  classes  in  The  Lamp,  Miss  Mac  was  advisor  and  genial  friend  not 
only  to  students  but  also  to  her  colleagues.  If  anyone  in  the  modern 
history  of  the  College  inherited  Miss  Carpenter's  title  "Queen  of  Lasell, " 
it  was  clearly  Miss  Mac. 

Not  only  were  there  as  many  as  fourteen  teachers  of  Music  (most  of 
them  part  time)  in  the  1920s,  but  there  were  also  nine  teachers  in  Home 
Economics.  Even  such  basic  subjects  as  English  and  History  did  not  have 
as  many  teachers.  The  Secretarial  Department,  under  the  direction  of 
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Walter  R.  Amesbiiry,  who  had  come  to  Lasell  in  1909,  was  a  growing  area 
of  study,  especially  in  the  late  1920s  and  1930s.  This  was  a  department 
which  had  grown  out  of  earlier  nineteenth-century  courses,  beginning 
with  Bookkeeping,  then  leading  into  another  "department "  called  Ste- 
nography, Type-writing,  Telegraphy,  and  Photography.  The  1908  cata- 
log stresses  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  typewriter  in  finding  employment. 
There  is  a  defensive  tone  to  the  catalog's  statement,  "Women  are  just  as 
good  telegraph  operators  as  men.  "  Both  telegraphy  and  photograph)'  had 
been  taught  at  Lasell  as  rather  special  courses  well  back  into  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Little  did  one  foresee  that  these  early  "technical  "  courses 
would  eventually  lead  to  programs  such  as  Automated  Office  Manage- 
ment. During  Dr.  Winslow's  early  years  the  Secretarial  Department 
grew  into  one  of  the  largest  in  the  school.  Photography  was  one  of  Dr. 
Winslow's  hobbies  and  he  frequently  developed  his  own  pictures  in  the 
darkroom  at  Lasell,  which  was  located  in  the  basement  of  Bragdon  Hall, 
next  to  the  chemistr\^  laboratory,  where  science  teacher  E.  J.  Winslow 
held  forth.  Today  the  photography  laboratory  is  located  in  Carter  Hall. 

On  April  25,  1921,  an  important  meeting  was  held  in  order  to  reor- 
ganize the  school,  for  this  was  the  end  of  the  private  ownership  of  the 
Seminar)  .  The  school  was  reincorporated  as  a  nonprofit  institution;  title 
of  the  property  was  passed  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Dr.  Winslow  had 
intended  earlier  to  place  the  Seminary  in  the  hands  of  the  alumnae,  and 
at  this  meeting  guests  of  honor  included  several  members  of  the  classes 
of  1857  and  1861.  A  beginning  was  made  toward  the  building  of  an 
endowment  fund.  Boston  and  Newton  business  men  and  women  were 
present  to  support  the  change  in  organization  at  Lasell.  Seven  gentlemen 
were  appointed  incorporators;  Mr.  J.  Porter  Russell  acted  as  advisor  on 
legal  procedure  and  prepared  the  first  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
reorganized  school.  The  bicameral  arrangement  of  a  group  of  trustees 
and  another  of  corporators  made  up  entirely  of  alumnae  and  trustees  was 
somewhat  unusual  for  an  educational  institution,  although  it  was  partially 
patterned  after  Harvard  College.  Officers  of  the  new  corporation  were 
Guy  M.  Winslow,  president;  Charles  F.  Towne,  vice-president  and  trea- 
surer; and  J.  Porter  Russell,  clerk.  The  Executive  Board,  including  these 
officers,  also  added  J.  B.  Jamieson,  Mrs.  James  R.  McDonald,  C.  E. 
Valentine,  J.  P.  Westcott,  Jr.,  and  not  long  thereafter  Mrs.  Josephine 
C.  Pierce  (1896).  The  April  1922  Leaves  included  a  list  of  twenty-one 
trustees,  five  of  whom  were  Lasell  alumnae,  and  Dr.  Bragdon's  name  was 
added  to  the  list.  It  was  indeed  a  major  change  in  the  organization  of 
Lasell  Seminary. 
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The  support  of  the  alumnae  at  this  time  was  particularly  strong  and 
enthusiastic.  In  the  1921  fall  number  of  the  Leaves  a  full-page  notice 
headed  "Buy  a  Lasell  Bond"  and  signed  by  the  new  Executive  Board 
appealed  to  the  graduates  to  lend  money  to  their  alma  mater: 

A  campaign  is  being  organized  for  the  purpose  of  raising  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  by  the  sale  of  the  5  year  General  Mortgage  Bonds,  bearing 
interest  at  7%,  which  were  authorized  by  the  Trustees  of  the  new  Cor- 
poration last  May.  These  bonds  are  in  denominations  of  $1,000,  $500,  and 
SlOO  with  interest  payable  November  1st  and  May  1st. 
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The  campaign  began  actively  in  December  1921.  Graduating  classes 
from  1922  on  contributed  to  the  endowment  fund,  with  $2000  being  the 
contribution  of  the  seventy-seven  seniors  of  1922.  In  the  June  Leaves  of 
that  year  Dr.  Winslow  writes  that  the  subscriptions  reached  $54,300  and 
the  Executive  Board  authorized  further  sale  of  bonds  up  to  $100,000.  For 
many  years  following  1922  the  alumnae  and  Lasell  alumnae  clubs 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  others,  contributed  to  the  growing 
endowment  fund.  The  growth  of  the  Seminary  necessitated  this  kind  of 
financial  support,  particularly  to  purchase  new  buildings.  Alumnae  were 
also  concerned  to  provide  scholarships  for  students.  Dr.  Winslow 
increased  the  acreage  of  the  campus  from  SVz  to  35  acres.  In  an  article  in 
the  Centennial  Leaves  in  1951,  Dr.  Winslow,  writing  in  his  retirement, 
said: 

The  39  years  of  my  administration,  1908  to  1947,  were  in  many  respects  a 
natural  sequel  to  my  previous  ten-year  apprenticeship  under  Dr.  Bragdon, 
with  whose  major  policies  I  was  in  full  accord.  On  one  point,  in  his  later 
years,  we  differed.  With  his  home  then  in  Pasadena,  and  expecting  soon  to 
pass  control  of  the  school  to  other  hands,  he  preferred  not  to  increase  the 
enrollment.  With  comparative  youth,  and  confidence  that  better  service 
could  be  given  with  a  larger  student  body  and  more  income,  I  purchased  for 
the  school  one  nearby  dwelling  after  another  to  a  total  of  17  and  the  former 
Woodland  Park  Hotel. 

No  doubt  Dr.  Bragdon's  concern  was  that  an  enlarged  enrollment  meant 
the  loss  of  "family"  feeling  and  personal  friendship  with  all  members  of 
the  school.  The  change  from  small  to  larger  was  reflected  in  practically  all 
educational  institutions  as  they  progressed  from  the  nineteenth  to  the 
twentieth  century. 

The  school  was  small  enough  so  that  Dr.  Winslow  could  sometimes 
make  special  arrangements  for  individual  students,  even  in  their  aca- 
demic programs.  One  example  is  the  plan  made  for  Martha  Fish  '25.  Her 
father,  Dr.  John  E.  Fish,  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School 
for  Crippled  Children,  in  Canton,  Massachusetts,  wanted  his  daughter 
to  attend  an  institution  where  she  would  have  liberal  arts  studies  before 
she  specialized  in  nursing,  her  desired  professional  field.  Dr.  Winslow 
made  arrangements  for  Martha  to  have  some  pre-nursing  work  in  order 
to  be  fully  prepared  to  be  accepted  at  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Boston 
after  her  graduation  from  Lasell.  This  was  long  before  there  was  any 
nursing  program  at  the  Seminary,  but  it  illustrates  how  personal  adjust- 
ments could  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  individual  students.  The  fact  that 
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Dr.  Fish's  father  had  been  a  physician  in  Vermont  obviously  appealed  to 
Dr.  Winslow,  whose  own  father  had  been  a  physician  in  Vermont.  Mar- 
tha not  only  had  the  benefit  of  a  general  liberal  arts  education  along 
with  preparatory  work  for  nursing,  but  she  also  enjoyed  violin  training 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Anna  Eichhorn.  And  Martha,  later  wife  of 
Dr.  Edgar  Holmes,  became  one  of  the  most  devoted  alumnae,  an 
Auburndale  neighbor  who  frequently  entertained  her  classmates  at 
reunion  time,  and  who  maintained  an  active  interest  in  Lasell. 

One  addition  made  by  Dr.  Winslow  occurred  partly  by  chance.  In 
1929  a  Brockton  gentleman  requested  that  he  be  allowed  to  pay  for  his 
two  daughters  at  Lasell  by  turning  over  to  the  school  forest  land  he 
owned  in  central  Vermont.  This  unusual  proposition  could  hardly  have 
been  more  appealing  to  Guy  M.  Winslow,  devoted  native  of  X'ermont 
and  ardent  lover  of  the  woods,  who  throughout  his  life — even  into  his 
eighties — was  a  planter  of  trees.  The  six  hundred  acres  of  woodland  in 
Barnard,  \'ermont,  were  transferred  in  lieu  of  tuition,  after  Dr.  Winslow 
had  driven  to  view  the  land.  The  uncut  timber  stretched  over  parts  of 
Delectable  Mountain,  and,  although  there  was  uncertainty  about  some 
of  the  boundaries,  he  was  glad  to  accept  these  forest  acres  instead  of 
83800.  This  action  began  for  Lasell  a  thirty-year  experience  in  forestr}'. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  over  the  ensuing  years  Dr.  Winslow  purchased 
more  and  more  acres,  amounting  finally  to  about  six  thousand  and  includ- 
ing almost  all  of  Delectable  Mountain,  so  pleasantly  named  from  Pil- 
grim's Progress.  The  school  was  very  fortunate  in  having  as  official  for- 
ester Leslie  F.  Newell,  who  lived  on  Stony  Brook  Road  near  the  forest 
and  supervised  the  planting  of  millions  of  trees  as  well  as  the  annual 
harvesting  of  timber.  Although  at  first  there  was  not  much  income  pro- 
duced, eventually  the  school  profited  as  much  as  S 10, 000  a  year.  On 
many  occasions  Dr.  Winslow  visited  these  woodlands  during  the  thirty 
years  of  Lasell's  ownership  and  he  purchased  a  small  house  on  Stony 
Brook  Road  where  he  and  Mrs.  Winslow  frequently  spent  summer 
months.  Official  X^ermont  State  Forestry  reports  of  the  Lasell  land  gave 
the  highest  praise  to  Leslie  Newell  as  one  of  the  very  best  foresters  in  the 
state  and  requested  permission  to  use  the  forest  as  an  example  for  the 
training  of  young  foresters.  The  Lasell  archives  include  many  hand- 
written letters  Mr.  Newell  wrote  to  Dr.  Winslow  and  later  to  Mr.  Wass 
concerning  his  supervision  of  this  project,  including  some  difficult  legal 
problems  on  proper  boundaries. 

In  1923  for  the  first  time  the  yearbook  The  Lamp  was  published.  From 
1890  the  junior  class  book,  called  Allerlei  ("of  all  kinds"),  was  pubhshed 
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annually,  but  few  of  these  have  survived  to  be  preserved  in  the  Memo- 
rabilia Collection.  The  first  honorary  member  of  a  class  was  Professor 
William  J.  Rolfe  in  the  Class  of  1891.  In  1896  Charles  Dana  Gibson  was 
honorary  member;  he  provided  a  Lasell  Gibson  Girl  for  the  Allerlei  of 
that  year.  The  1923  Lamp  was  dedicated  to  Miss  Potter;  it  contained 
full-page  illustrations  of  nine  campus  scenes,  mainly  dormitories,  and  a 
poem,  "Lasell, "  by  Martha  Haskell  Clark  05: 

Fragrant  with  all  that  is  best  of  the  past. 
Golden  with  memories,  long  to  outlast. 
Leaving  the  old  years,  and  facing  the  new. 
Here  is  the  message  we're  bringing  to  you; 
We,  who  have  loved  you,  are  wishing  you  well, 
Lasell! 

Old  walls  that  whisper  with  secrets  untold. 
Hallways  that  echoed  our  footsteps  of  old. 
Moon-dappled  campus,  and  tree-girdled  hill, 
We  would  be  part  of  your  visioning  still! 
We,  who  have  left  you,  are  wishing  you  well, 
Lasell! 

You,  who  have  taught  us  the  best  that  we  know. 
Clasped  us,  and  loved  us  in  days  long  ago. 
May  all  your  future  prove  fair  as  it  seems. 
Luck,  and  God  bless  you,  our  Mother  of  Dreams! 
We,  who  have  loved  you,  are  wishing  you  well, 
Lasell! 

This  first  Lamp  included  a  picture  of  the  previous  class  (1922)  and  a  list 
of  all  of  its  members,  as  well  as  a  four-page  account  of  that  former  class. 
The  honorary  member  of  the  Class  of  1923  was  President  Warren  G. 
Harding;  their  class  colors  were  purple  and  white,  class  flower  the  violet, 
and  motto,  "Lift  High  the  Torch."  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  all  the 
senior  pictures  included  accounts  of  their  activities  at  Lasell  and  some 
additional  comment;  this  is  the  only  Lamp  which  included  underneath 
these  senior  photographs  a  smaller  picture  of  each  senior's  junior  sister. 
Senior  house  pictures  and  baby  pictures  were  to  be  used  in  many  future 
yearbooks,  as  were  the  "Hall  of  Fame,"  from  "Most  Popular"  to  "Most 
Athletic,"  and  informal  candid  shots.  Group  pictures  of  the  junior,  soph- 
omore, and  freshman,  as  well  as  the  special  classes,  with  names  of  all  the 
students,  were  included  in  this  extensive  book.  Sections  on  clubs,  dra- 
matics, sports,  proms,  and  commencement,  along  with  additional  photo- 
graphs gave  a  wide  survey  of  life  at  Lasell  in  the  early  1920s. 
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This  1923  Lamp,  in  its  many  pages,  included  jokes,  poems,  songs,  and 
a  curious  page  of  "Despondent  Correspondence, "  which  reveals  to  a  later 
generation  a  characteristic  aspect  of  life  in  a  girls'  school  in  an  earlier  age. 
There  were  student  "crushes "  whose  emotional  intensity  is  intimated  in 
these  letters.  The  isolation  of  students  from  male  companionship — for 
men  were  not  allowed  even  at  dances,  except  for  proms  from  1920  on, 
and  a  student  who  dated  a  boy  after  curfew  hour  was  very  likely  to  be 
expelled — actually  encouraged  close  female  relationships,  and  even  stu- 
dent and  teacher  "crushes."  Apparently  the  authorities  at  the  school  (no 
doubt  at  schools  throughout  the  land)  saw  no  harm  in  such  a  "hothouse" 
atmosphere.  Even  under  the  senior  picture  of  one  of  the  most  attractive 
seniors,  one  who  was  chosen  Queen  of  the  June  Fete,  are  the  words, 
"How  many  fond  Junior  hearts  has  Chris  fluttered  with,  flirted  with,  and 
then  left  frazzled?"  Obviously  most  pupils  and  teachers  seemed  to  find 
nothing  to  take  exception  to  in  these  shifting  emotional  relationships, 
occupied  with  love  notes,  little  jealousies,  and  generally  thought  of  in 
other  days  as  part  of  teenage  girls'  developing  into  more  mature 
relationships  with  the  opposite  sex.  Only  later,  in  perhaps  a  more  soph- 
isticated age,  were  female  "twosomes"  looked  at  askance.  However,  in 
the  following  autumn  the  Student's  Handbook  of  1923-24  including  rules 
and  regulations,  later  known  as  the  Blue  Book,  contained  the  comment, 
"It  is  no  longer  the  fashion  to  have  a  'crush.'  The  best  liked  girls  are  too 
busy."  Perhaps  the  fashion  did  not  decline  as  rapidly  as  some  adminis- 
trators wished. 

Faculty  and  administrative  officers  were  listed  in  the  first  Lamp,  but 
only  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  were  presented  in  photographs.  The  senior 
prom  had  been  held  in  the  Woodland  Park  dining  room  and  their  prom 
photograph  showed  nearly  all  the  girls  wearing  wide  headbands.  The 
Commencement  and  Class  Night  sections  include  the  Class  Prophecy 
and  all  the  "farewells '  to  the  various  dormitories,  as  well  as  the  Flame 
Speech,  when  various  irritating  objects  of  the  past  school  year  were 
tossed  into  the  bonfire  on  Bragdon  lawn.  In  1923  the  object  so  cast  out, 
symbolically  we  trust,  was  the  old  clock  from  Carpenter  House.  One  year 
a  can  of  beans  was  tossed  on  the  fire,  since  food  was  often  a  source  of 
complaint,  and  to  the  amusement  of  those  standing  far  away  and  to  the 
fright  of  those  nearby,  it  exploded  during  the  continuing  ceremonies. 
The  final  part  of  the  "Flames"  program  was  the  singing  of  the  "loving  cup" 
pledge  to  each  senior  in  the  circle,  dressed  in  cap  and  gown:  "Here's  to 
thee,  Ruth  Rawlings,  Here's  to  thee  our  loyal  friend.  And  now  in  this 
company  we  pledge  before  we  part.  Here's  to  thee  ..."  The  very  last 
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Class  Night  at  the  "Flames" 


farewell  on  Commencement  Day  was  at  the  Crow's  Nest,  a  time  always 
associated  with  tears  and  emotional  goodbyes  and  separations. 

During  the  four  decades  of  Dr.  Winslow's  regime  there  were  many 
graduates  of  Lasell  who  became  devoted  alumnae  and  who  served  the 
school  in  various  ways.  Maude  Simes  Harding  06,  poet  and  teacher, 
contributed  articles  to  the  Leaves  and  was  active  in  alumnae  affairs.  Nell 
Woodward  Collins  15  was  a  leader  of  the  Alumnae  Association;  Phyllis 
Rafferty  Shoemaker'  22  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  many  years; 
Helen  Saunders  17  also  served  on  the  Board  as  a  trustee.  The  classes  of 
the  teens  and  twenties  were  closely  knit  as  their  enthusiastic  reunions 
still  reveal.  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  19,  who  became  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  headed  a  major  fund  drive  and  gave  strong  support  to  the 
administration  during  difficult  times  at  the  College;  her  early  death  was 
a  great  loss  to  Lasell,  and  the  College  commemorated  her  service  by 
naming  a  new  classroom  building  in  her  honor,  Wolfe  Hall.  Ruth  Hop- 
kins Spooner  '23  wrote  a  history  of  Lasell  for  the  Centennial,  Lasell  s 
First  Century,  1851-1951. 
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Others  also  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  later  years,  such  as 
Kathleen  Moore  Knight  11,  the  most  successful  novelist  the  school  has 
produced;  she  wrote  scores  of  mystery  stories  that  were  chosen  by  the 
Crime  Club,  and  in  an  article  in  the  Leaves  Kathleen  Knight  gave  much 
credit  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Witherbee,  her  teacher  of  writing  at  Lasell. 
Although  she  did  not  graduate  from  Lasell,  Dorothy  Stickney,  native 
Vermonter  and  niece  of  \'ermont  Governor  William  Stickney,  attended 
Lasell  in  1916.  She  became  an  actress  and  married  Howard  Lindsay, 
actor  and  playwright,  in  1927,  the  two  of  them  being  the  leads  in  Life 
With  Father,  one  of  the  most  successful  plays  in  the  1940s.  Dorothy 
Stickney  was  highly  praised  by  drama  critics  for  her  part  as  Mother  in 
that  play  and  she  was  popular  with  the  public  both  in  films  and  on  the 
stage.  Louise  WooUey  Morgan  '23  became  a  widely-known  radio  and  T\' 
personality  at  Boston's  station  WNAC.  Dr.  Carol  Rice  '16  was  an  out- 
standing physician  and  health  specialist  serving  in  her  later  years  at 
Sweet  Briar  College.  Louise  \'enable  Kyle  '23  published  historical  fiction 
both  for  children  and  for  adults.  Maud  Tait  '20  was  an  early  aviatrix, 
having  established  various  records  for  female  flyers.  The  Leaves  reported 
in  June  1930  that  she  was  the  only  female  pilot  in  the  recent  New 
England  air  tour  and  was  one  of  the  flight  leaders;  however,  she  was  most 
unfortunate  in  having  attempted  a  flight  during  a  severe  wind  storm  and 
she  crashed,  receiving  severe  injuries. 

The  family  atmosphere  of  Lasell,  though  somewhat  dispersed  by  the 
ever-increasing  enrollments,  was  in  good  part  maintained  by  the  close- 
ness of  administration  to  faculty  and  of  faculty  to  students,  and  of  all  these 
to  staff  people,  many  of  whom  serv  ed  the  school  for  decades.  A  family 
such  as  that  of  Jim  Harper,  living  in  the  Esker  House  adjoining  the 
campus,  where  three  sons  of  the  six  children  worked  at  Lasell  for  years, 
obviously  contributed  to  the  "family"  of  the  school.  Jim  Harper,  a  genial 
man  with  a  real  love  for  the  natural  beauty  of  Lasell's  campus,  performed 
wonders  in  keeping  up  and  improving  the  gardens  and  lawns,  and  in 
supervising  so  wisely  and  effectively  all  the  workmen,  including  the 
young  boys  who  did  summer  work  on  campus.  His  sons — young  Jim, 
Bill\%  and  Ralph — all  gave  years  to  the  maintaining  of  buildings  and 
grounds  and  helped  to  establish  a  tradition  of  fellowship. 

In  the  teens  and  twenties,  at  Christmastime,  a  big  dinner  was  held  in 
the  school  dining  room,  with  the  G.  \L  and  E.  J.  Winslow  families,  the 
Ordway  family,  the  x\mesbury  family,  and  various  relatives  and  friends 
along  with  Lasell  teachers  and  administrators,  such  as  Mrs.  McDonald 
and  daughter  Gwendolyn.  There  were  usually  about  thirty  people  at 
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these  dinners,  with  three  turkeys  being  carved  at  the  U-shaped  table. 
After  dinner  all  gathered  by  the  big  Christmas  tree  in  Carter  Hall  gym- 
nasium where  the  families  of  the  staff  joined  the  celebration.  "Uncle 
Earl"  Ordway  played  Santa  Claus,  distributing  gifts  to  all  the  children  of 
the  staff  (often  as  many  as  thirty),  presents  bought,  wrapped,  and  labeled 
by  Mrs.  Guy  Winslow,  who  always  supervised  the  arrangements  for  such 
occasions.  There  were  Christmas  songs  and  performances  by  some  of  the 
children,  followed  by  the  game  "Going  to  Jerusalem."  It  was  indeed  a 
time  of  family  celebration  in  the  very  heart  of  Lasell. 

Among  alumnae,  especially  at  reunion  time,  stories  are  told  and  retold 
of  their  days  as  students.  Many  of  these  anecdotes  reveal  the  quality  of 
life  at  Lasell  and  also  the  characteristics  and  personalities  of  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  One  tale  from  Emily  Blanchard  Hope  '21  tells  of  an  evening 
feast,  or  "spread,"  in  one  of  the  girls'  rooms — probably  the  most  common 
breaking  of  the  rules  in  all  the  early  years.  The  story  goes  that  one  day  a 
girl  on  Emily's  corridor  (could  it  have  been  "Cat's  Alley "?)  received  a 
sumptuous  box  of  foods  from  home  (parents  were  not  supposed  to  send 
such  things  but  sometimes  did)  and  she  invited  others  to  share  in  an 
after-lights-out  feast.  While  the  party  was  in  full  swing,  steps  were  heard 
approaching,  so  the  girls  scrambled  to  hide — under  the  bed,  in  the 
wardrobe — everyone  except  Emily.  She  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  rug, 
surrounded  by  cakes,  cookies,  fruit,  and  candy.  Of  course  it  was  Miss 
Potter  who  entered  the  room  and  gasped,  "Emily,  what  are  you  doing 
here?"  "Eating,  Miss  Potter."  "Did  you  not  have  enough  dinner  in  the 
dining  hall?"  "Not  really.  Miss  Potter."  Emily,  whose  innocent  counte- 
nance made  her  an  unlikely  candidate  for  breaking  rules,  dreaded  the 
expected  call  to  Miss  Potter's  office  to  learn  what  her  punishment  would 
be,  but  nothing  was  said  about  it  again  on  either  side.  Miss  Potter  and 
Emily  became  firm  friends  and,  no  doubt,  if  not  a  "little  white  dove," 
Emily  was  at  least  no  more  than  a  slightly  gray  one. 

On  one  occasion,  Priscilla  Alden  19,  a  student  leader,  lost  her  temper 
under  the  irritating  disciplinary  reprimands  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Martin, 
whose  dramatic  voice  and  gestures  provoked  various  responses  from  all 
who  knew  her.  Priscilla  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Go  to  hell!"  Such  violent 
language  addressed  to  a  teacher  was  unpardonable,  and  Priscilla  feared 
she  might  be  expelled.  She  was  called  to  Dr.  Winslow's  office  where  she 
entered  in  fear  and  trembling.  His  serious  countenance  across  the  big 
desk  could  be  very  intimidating,  but  to  her  utter  surprise,  he  reached  out 
and  shook  her  hand,  saying,  "Congratulations.  I've  wanted  to  say  that  to 
Mrs.  Martin  many  times."  Of  course  it  was  agreed  that  their  little  confer- 
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LiUie  Rose  Potter,  Class  of  1880 


ence  would  be  secret.  Priscilla  never  forgot  that  moment  and  was  forever 
grateful  to  Dr.  Wlnslow.  In  later  years,  when  she  was  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Priscilla  thoroughly  enjoyed  telling  this  story. 

It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Blanche  C.  Martin  was  one  of  the  more  remarkable 
personalities  on  the  faculty  during  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century. 
She  w  as  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  School  of  Oratory  (later  Emerson  Col- 
lege) and  came  to  Lasell  in  1896  as  teacher  of  Expression.  Her  training  of 
the  pupils  was  notable  for  its  effectiveness  on  their  speech  and  carriage, 
their  poise  and  self-assurance.  She  would  have  the  girls  walk  around  the 
gymnasium  with  books  balanced  on  their  heads  chanting,  "I  am  young 
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and  rich  and  beautiful,  hurrah!  hurrah!"  One  can  assume  that  there  were 
varying  reactions  to  her  eccentricities,  but  she  never  went  unnoticed. 
She  lived  for  a  time  in  Waltham,  where  she  used  an  open  porch  as  a 
sleeping  room,  and  she  published  her  theories  about  the  benefits  of 
sleeping  in  the  open  air.  Most  Lasell  students  would  remember  espe- 
cially the  training  she  gave  to  seniors  at  Commencement  time,  for  she 
drilled  them  not  only  in  their  speeches,  but  for  their  parading  from 
building  to  building  at  the  time  of  the  torchlight  procession  on  the  eve  of 
Commencement.  In  fact,  garbed  in  dramatic  white — against  the  columns 
of  black-gowned  seniors — with  flowing  skirts  and  a  large  feathered  hat, 
Mrs.  Martin  was  the  most  striking  apparition  of  that  always  memorable 
occasion.  In  later  years  Mrs.  Martin  lived  in  the  Fenway  section  of  Bos- 
ton; after  she  retired  from  Lasell  in  1923,  she  used  to  telephone  Dr. 
Winslow  frequently  to  ask  for  advice  on  investments.  Those  who  heard 
her  recite  on  public  occasions — her  favorite  was  "If  I  were  King" — did 
not  forget  her  remarkable  presence. 

The  teaching  profession  produces  its  share  of  eccentrics,  but  the  odd 
teacher  may  well  be  among  the  best  instructors  as  well  as  among  the  most 
memorable.  Lasell  had  its  share.  Mrs.  Martin  was  one;  another,  in  a  later 
time,  was  Catherine  Beatley,  teacher  of  English.  Miss  Beatley  came  from 
a  distinguished  family  (her  brother  was  a  president  of  Simmons  College). 
She  had  an  inquiring  mind  and  a  fine  sense  of  humor.  Tall  and  rather 
plain,  she  dressed  in  long  skirts  and  dark  colors.  But  her  vitality  was 
revealed  in  animated  conversation.  Numbers  of  anecdotes  were  told  and 
retold  of  Miss  Beatley's  little  dramas.  At  after-dinner  gatherings  she  was 
perhaps  at  her  best,  dramatically  demonstrating,  for  example,  how  some- 
one was  electrocuted  by  turning  on  an  electric  light  while  standing  in  a 
bathtub,  or  getting  down  on  all  fours  to  show  the  problems  of  seeing  for 
four-footed  animals.  Such  teachers  added  a  light  touch  both  in  and  out  of 
the  classroom,  for  which  all  students — especially  in  recollection — were 
grateful. 

In  1949,  two  years  after  Dr.  Winslow's  retirement,  the  entire  Lasell 
Forest  was  sold  for  about  $30,000  to  help  pay  for  a  new  dormitory,  appro- 
priately named  "Woodland  Hall,"  though  it  was  actually  a  replacement 
for  the  old  Woodland  Park  building.  The  problem  of  administering  a 
fairly  large  lumber  business  from  a  distance  plus  the  fact  that  Mr.  New- 
ell, manager  of  the  forest,  was  reaching  retirement  age,  made  it  seem 
wise  to  President  Wass  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  give  up  this  project 
which  had  been  of  special  interest  to  Dr.  Winslow. 

The  Lasell  Forest  did  result  in  one  episode  of  peculiar  interest  to 
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twentieth-century  American  poetry.  On  one  of  his  visits  to  the  forest  Dr. 
Winslow,  driving  along  a  rough  road,  stopped  to  talk  with  one  of  the 
woodsmen,  who  showed  him  a  piece  of  birch  log  that,  being  split  open, 
revealed  inside  the  marks  of  its  having  been  a  "witness  tree."  By  counting 
the  rings,  one  could  discover  that  the  tree  had  been  growing  for  fifty 
years  around  the  blaze  marks  made  by  some  surveyor  a  half-century 
earlier.  Three  horizontal  axe  marks  within  the  blaze  on  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  indicated  that  nearby  had  been  a  property  line,  perhaps  a  turning 
point  in  the  line,  in  the  midst  of  those  Vermont  woods.  By  chance  the 
woodsman's  axe  had  split  the  log  so  as  to  expose  this  long-hidden  mark. 
The  blazed  and  marked  tree  which  had  once  been  a  witness  tree  now 
became  a  forest  treasure  which  Dr.  Winslow  brought  home  for  display. 
In  October  1941  the  poet  Robert  Frost  came  to  read  at  Lasell,  and  after- 
ward in  the  Winslow  home,  the  two  Vermonters  shared  the  pleasure  of 
examining  the  witness  tree.  A  year  after  this  visit  Frost's  volume  of 
poems,  A  Witness  Tree,  was  published,  with  its  prefatory  poem, 
"Beech": 

Where  my  imaginary  line 

Bends  square  in  woods,  an  iron  spine 

And  pile  of  real  rocks  have  been  founded. 

And  off  this  corner  in  the  wild. 

Where  these  are  driven  in  and  piled. 

One  tree,  by  being  deeply  wounded. 

Has  been  impressed  as  Witness  Tree 

And  made  commit  to  memory 

My  proof  of  being  not  unbounded. 

Thus  truth's  established  and  borne  out. 

Though  circumstanced  with  dark  and  doubt  — 

Though  by  a  world  of  doubt  surrounded. 

This  volume  won  a  fourth  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Robert  Frost.  He  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Lasell  Class  of  1941  and  in  the  Lamp  that  year 
Frost's  poem  "Come  In,"  dedicated  to  the  class,  was  published  in  his  own 
handwriting  for  the  first  time.  This  poem  was  also  included  in  the  volume 
A  Witness  Tree.  On  October  13,  1943,  when  Frost  again  read  at  Lasell, 
he  told  his  audience  that  this  most  recent  volume  of  his  poems  had  been 
inspired  by  the  witness  tree  from  the  Lasell  Forest.  Several  years  later, 
after  Dr.  Winslow's  death,  at  a  small  party  at  Boston  University,  Frost 
autographed  the  first  edition  copy  of  the  poems  that  had  belonged  to  Dr. 
Winslow.  Frost  handled  the  witness  tree,  now  cut  down  to  a  small  wood 
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Robert  Frost's  poem  for  the  Class  of  1941,  of  which  he  was  an  honorary  member. 
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block,  commenting  on  the  pleasure  he  had  had  in  talking  with  Dr.  Win- 
slow  of  Vermont  forests  and  expressing  gratitude  for  having  seen  this 
witness  tree.  On  the  title  page  he  wrote:  "To  Donald  Winslow  in 
acknowledgment  of  what  I  owe  his  father  for  the  name  of  this  book  Robert 
Frost  Dec  13  1957."  Both  the  book  and  the  witness  tree  are  treasures  of 
Lasell  on  permanent  exhibition  in  the  Brennan  Library. 
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End  of  the  Winslow  Years  and  the  Centennial, 

1932  to  1951 

Eleven  years  after  Lasell  Seminary  had  been  transferred  from  private 
ownership  to  a  new  corporation  organized  under  the  law  governing  non- 
profit educational  institutions,  another  major  change  was  made.  On 
March  7,  1932,  Lasell  Seminary  became  "Lasell  Junior  College"  by 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
but  it  continued  to  award  diplomas  to  graduating  seniors  until  1943  when 
the  College  was  authorized  to  grant  the  degrees  of  associate  in  arts  and 
associate  in  science.  This  privilege  was  enacted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  General  Court  Assembled  on  April  14,  1943,  and  approved 
by  the  signature  of  Governor  Leverett  Saltonstall  on  June  12,  1943.  A 
petition  asking  for  this  right  had  been  entered  in  the  1941  session  of  the 
legislature.  After  various  reports  and  hearings,  Massachusetts  estab- 
lished a  Board  of  Collegiate  Authority  in  the  Department  of  Education 
for  regulating  certain  educational  institutions  in  the  state,  resulting  in  a 
system  of  control  of  institutions  and  their  use  of  the  name  junior  college 
and  the  granting  of  degrees.  The  term  junior  college  had  not  come  into 
the  language  until  the  1890s,  the  one  generally  given  credit  for  intro- 
ducing the  term  being  the  first  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
William  R.  Harper.  The  term  was  early  used  for  new  public  junior  col- 
leges, especially  in  western  states,  and  later  the  term  community  college 
was  used  for  day,  or  non-resident,  junior  colleges  under  the  direction  of 
cities  or  towns. 

The  Depression  had  its  effect  upon  Lasell  with  considerable  decline  in 
enrollment  during  the  early  1930s,  but  by  the  late  thirties  and  early 
forties  the  College  had  become  larger  than  ever  before  with  over  fi\  e 
hundred  students  for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  During  World  War  II 
enrollment  dropped  somewhat,  but  never  as  low  as  four  hundred,  and  at 
the  time  of  Dr.  Winslow's  retirement  in  1947  the  number  of  students  was 
531,  the  highest  it  had  ever  been.  x\fter  forty-nine  years  of  service,  thirty- 
nine  as  principal  and  president,  Dr.  Winslow  left  the  school  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  strong  and  stable. 

From  1913  on,  the  campus  had  remained  active  in  the  summer  as  well 
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as  during  the  school  terms.  For  a  period  of  over  three  decades  there  was 
each  summer  a  three-week  music  school  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
public  school  music  and  music  supervisors,  the  American  Institute  of 
Normal  Methods  (AINM),  sponsored  by  Silver  Burdett  music  pubhsh- 
ers.  There  were  two  branches  of  this  institute,  a  Western  Session  at 
Northwestern  University  and  the  Eastern  Session  at  Lasell,  both  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Osbourne  McConathy,  director  of  the  Music 
Department  at  Northwestern  University.  In  1929  the  two  sessions  were 
combined  and  thereafter  met  at  Lasell.  The  adult  students  at  these  sum- 
mer sessions  were  hard-working,  intense  people,  who  produced  remark- 
ably fine  musical  programs,  recitals,  music  festivals,  orchestral  concerts, 
and  the  like.  They  had  outside  lecturers  and  distinguished  faculty  mem- 
bers. Charles  E.  Griffith,  Jr.,  was  both  teacher  and  business  manager, 
and  he  became  a  good  friend  of  Dr.  Winslow.  On  the  occasion  of  AINM's 
50th  anniversary  in  1934,  they  held  a  gala  session  at  Lasell  Junior  College 
from  July  5  through  July  26.  Students  and  faculty  of  the  AINM  came  from 
all  over  the  United  States.  The  school  had  close  connections,  as  did 
Lasell,  with  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  This  summer 
school  provided  considerable  entertainment  for  the  local  community, 
though  its  serious  purpose  as  a  training  school  for  music  teachers  and 
supervisors  was  never  forgotten  by  the  scores  of  students  who  received 
certificates  after  taking  one  term,  and  after  three  summer  sessions  were 
granted  diplomas. 

Along  with  the  one-week  summer  visits  at  Lasell  from  the  Epworth 
League,  always  just  before  the  music  school  arrived,  there  were  occa- 
sionally other  uses  made  of  the  school  buildings  and  campus  in  the  off- 
season. Perhaps  one  of  the  more  curious  was  the  stay  of  the  Indian  guru, 
Krishnamurti,  who  had  been  discovered  as  a  young  boy  by  Dr.  Annie 
Besant,  the  noted  English  Theosophist,  on  one  of  her  trips  to  India.  Dr. 
Besant  had  named  the  boy  the  Seventh  Reincarnation  of  Christ  and 
whisked  him  off  to  England  for  education.  By  the  time  Jiddu  Krish- 
namurti had  finished  Oxford,  he  no  longer  considered  himself  a  deity, 
but  his  followers  would  not  let  him  go  and  for  years  to  come  they  met  at 
various  places,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  marvelous  guru  to  hear  his  divine 
instruction.  In  later  years  he  lived  in  California,  where  he  published 
several  books  of  reflections  and  sermons.  He  was  a  handsome  youth  and 
man,  and  the  mainly  female  followers  idolized  the  poet  and  philosopher. 
Gwendolyn  McDonald,  who  sometimes  lived  at  Lasell  during  summers, 
recalls  vividly  his  visit:  "Krishnamurti  did  not  eat  meat  and,  therefore, 
his  followers  were  also  vegetarians;  there  were  other  restrictions  to  his 
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diet.  The  followers  kept  pace,  nut  by  nut  and  raisin  b\-  raisin.  The  chef  at 
Lasell,  who  was  famous  only  for  his  chocolate  sauce,  and  the  kitchen  staff 
met  the  challenge  admirabh'  and  we  all  ate  attractive  and  familiar  looking 
dishes,  most  of  which  were  not  at  all  what  they  seemed  to  be.  Frail 
Krishnamurti  remained  cloistered  in  Bragdon  Hall's  guest  suite,  only 
appearing  for  his  daily  periods  of  discourse  with  his  disciples."  Gwen- 
dolyn practiced  on  the  grand  piano  on  the  stage  of  the  Bragdon 
gymnasium/chapel,  and  one  day  she  noted  Krishnamurti  and  his  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Patworden,  both  white  shrouded,  sitting  in  the  back  row  listen- 
ing to  her  music.  The  secretary'  expressed  the  hope  that  they  were  not 
disturbing  her,  and  Gwen  adds  in  her  account:  "I  ha\  e  never,  before,  or 
since,  had  such  an  appreciative  audience.  These  two  gentle  quiet  men 
were  caught  up  in  a  rat-race,  and  in  spite  of  their  philosophy  and  their 
experience  of  ecstasy,  they  also  needed  the  comfort  of  an  effortless  inter- 
lude." Some  months  later  Gwen  receixed  from  Switzerland  two 
recordings — Hindustani  and  Marathi  Female  Songs,  sung  by  Bai  Laxmi 
Bai  of  Baroda.  The  recordings  bore  a  Bombay  imprint  and  were  accom- 
panied by  a  simple  message,  "With  gratitude,  Patworden.  "  That  summer 
Gwen's  grandmother  was  visiting  Lasell  and  the  two  Indians,  who  were 
always  most  polite  and  chivalrous  to  her,  gave  her  one  of  Krishnamurti's 
books.  Later  she  said  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald,  "Tira, 
I  have  read  the  little  minister's  sermons,  and,  Tira  dear,  I  think  you  had 
better  stick  to  your  Bible.  ' 

New  programs  were  introduced  during  the  last  years  of  Dr.  \\  inslow's 
regime,  among  which  one  of  the  most  successful  was  the  "Mer- 
chandising" or  "Retailing "  department,  introduced  in  1936  and  at  first 
closely  associated  with  the  declining  Home  Economics  department.  In 
an  article  in  the  Junior  College  Journal  (September  1945)  Dr.  W'inslow 
wrote  an  account  of  "Cooperative  Merchandising  at  Lasell, "  in  which  he 
described  the  program  and  gave  an  account  of  its  origin.  In  1935  nine 
former  students  from  Lasell  were  employed  at  Filene's  in  Boston,  and 
\  et  none  of  these  students  had  had  an\  specific  training  for  the  work  she 
was  doing.  The  catalog  of  1936-37  for  the  first  time  contained  a  suggested 
outline  for  a  "Merchandising  Course "  and  the  next  year's  catalog  had  a 
full-fledged  department  with  five  teachers,  drawn  from  other  existing 
departments,  offering  such  courses  as  Clothing,  Appreciation  of  Color, 
Line  and  Design,  Food  Products,  Applied  Chemistry,  Sociology,  Eco- 
nomics, Psychology,  and  of  course  Retail  Training,  which  included 
instruction  in  salesmanship,  store  organization  and  operation,  and  per- 
sonnel administration.  From  the  beginning  the  main  feature  of  this  pro- 
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gram  was  practical  training  and  service  in  the  leading  Boston  stores, 
usually  in  the  period  from  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas,  so  that  students 
had  experience  not  only  in  salesmanship  but  in  all  fields  relating  to  mer- 
chandising. The  College  established  cordial  relations  with  store  execu- 
tives in  the  Greater  Boston  area,  such  as  Jordan  Marsh,  an  institution 
founded  in  the  same  year  as  Lasell,  and  as  Dr.  Winslow  points  out  in  his 
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1945  Leaves  article,  had  the  special  help  of  Edward  J.  Frost,  a  neighbor 
and  longtime  trustee  of  the  College,  an  official  and  later  president  of 
Filene's  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  new  program.  Students  were 
paid  for  their  work,  and  special  classes  at  the  College  were  arranged  to 
allow  adjustments  for  students  working  long  hours  in  the  stores.  The 
response  to  this  new  program  was  enthusiastic  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  Merchandising  went  from  twenty-seven  in  1936-37  to  ninety- 
eight  in  1940-41.  There  was  some  decline  during  the  war  years  when  the 
total  enrollment  went  down  as  well,  but  the  program  continued  success- 
fully. Lasell  graduates  have  made  their  mark  in  large  department  stores, 
not  only  in  Boston  and  New  York,  but  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  and  some  graduates  have  established 
stores  of  their  own. 


The  Lasell  Workshop  Players,  1945,  present  Chodorov's  Kind  Lady.  The  young  Harvard 
actor  on  the  left  is  George  Plimpton  in  his  first  stage  appearance. 
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The  1930s  continued  the  kinds  of  school  experiences  that  had  charac- 
terized the  previous  decade.  The  College  continued  to  invite  out- 
standing lecturers,  musicians,  and  clergymen  to  the  campus.  Student  life 
was  active,  with  annual  parties  on  Halloween  and  Washington's  birth- 
day, and  Drama  Club  productions  in  the  fall  and  spring.  Theater  was 
very  important  on  campus  and  although  male  parts  were  often  taken  by 
the  girls,  later  on  Harvard  and  other  local  college  men  collaborated  with 
the  Lasell  Drama  Club  in  putting  on  popular  plays,  sometimes  quite 
sophisticated  productions.  Young  George  A.  Plimpton,  when  he  was  a 
Harvard  freshman,  had  his  acting  debut  on  the  Lasell  stage. 

Seniors  and  juniors  were  traditional  rivals.  Juniors  would  try  to  find 
the  caps  and  gowns  hidden  by  the  senior  class,  but  if  they  failed,  as  they 
usually  did,  the  seniors  would  don  their  regalia  for  early  morning  sere- 
nades at  the  various  dorms  and  at  the  president's  house.  After  spring 
vacation  seniors  "took  tables"  in  the  dining  room  and  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year  sat  together,  entertaining  the  rest  of  the  school  with  their 
songs  and  cheers. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  all  the  girls  knew  each  other  and 
many  had  formed  what  were  to  be  lifelong  attachments,  that  the  most 
important  social  and  athletic  events  came.  River  Day  was  for  many  years 
on  the  first  Monday  in  June  and  then  in  late  May,  until  the  shortening  of 
the  spring  term  made  it  more  practicable  in  1972  to  have  crew  races  in 
the  fall.  Field  Day  was  a  time  for  competitive  sports,  when  seniors  tried 
to  outdo  juniors,  or  the  Blue  team  competed  against  the  White  team.  In 
early  spring  there  were  the  proms,  junior  and  senior,  sometimes  held  at 
the  school,  particularly  after  Winslow  Hall  was  built  in  1937,  but  also  in 
Boston  or  Brookline,  where  Tower  Court  was  popular  for  a  number  of 
years.  Well-known  dance  bands,  such  as  Glenn  Miller's,  were  hired  for 
these  occasions.  At  the  school  there  were  "Slam  Dinners "  and  "Frolics " 
and  costume  parties  of  various  kinds.  During  the  1920s  the  girls,  well- 
chaperoned,  went  in  town  to  hear  such  performers  as  John  McCormack, 
Percy  Grainger,  Rachmaninoff,  Myra  Hess,  Kreisler,  and  Paderewski. 
Theater  parties  attended  all  kinds  of  productions,  from  Shakespeare  to 
the  latest  musicals,  operas,  and  operettas.  It  was  usual  for  Lasell  to  buy 
blocks  of  seats,  which  were  then  offered  to  the  students,  thus  providing 
an  easy  opportunity  to  attend  the  best  that  the  city  could  offer.  As  the 
years  went  by,  chaperoning  became  more  casual,  and  eventually  the 
word  chaperone  became  obsolete.  But  in  the  1930s  and  1940s  faculty 
members  still  accompanied  students  to  these  events  and  also  lived  in 
dormitories  acting  as  housemothers.  When  the  school  gave  up  such  per- 
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sonal  guidance  and  the  directing  of  students  in  culturally  advantageous 
experiences,  the  students  were  less  likely  to  attend  these  events. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1940s  there  were  a  number  of  important 
changes  in  the  curriculum,  partly  as  a  result  of  wartime  influences.  It  was 
usual  for  a  new  program  or  department  to  be  introduced  gradually  by  a 
single  new  course  which  in  time  led  to  expanding  development,  espe- 
cially in  preprofessional  areas.  Lasell  has  always  been  strong  in  basic 
liberal  arts  and  at  times  more  students  majored  in  liberal  arts  than  in 
specialized  subjects  leading  to  professional  careers;  all  students,  how- 
ever, have  always  been  encouraged  to  study  such  subjects  as  English, 
science,  social  science,  mathematics,  and  some  foreign  language.  Latin 
was  offered  at  Lasell  up  to  1945;  German  and  Italian  were  offered  occa- 
sionally, but  French  and  Spanish  remained  strongest.  A  department  of 
"Oral  English  and  Dramatics"  flourished  in  the  1930s  and  early  1940s, 
then  declined  and  eventually  disappeared.  The  Art  Department  became 
for  a  while  the  Department  of  Design,  with  emphasis  upon  professional 
or  preprofessional  training  in  fashion,  crafts,  advertising,  interior  deco- 
ration, and  the  like.  More  significant  changes  came  about  through  the 
growth  of  major  new  departments,  such  as  the  Child  Study  Department, 
which  grew  out  of  a  single  1941  course  called  "Child  Care.  "  And  in  the 
early  1940s  there  was  a  "Pre-Nursing"  course  which  eventually  grew  into 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  programs  of  the  College,  the  Nurs- 
ing Program,  adding  such  subjects  as  Mental  Health  and  Physical  Ther- 
apy. The  Medical  Secretarial  course  continued  to  grow,  as  well  as  Mer- 
chandising and  Retailing.  Any  vital  academic  institution  must  change 
with  the  times,  and  it  is  characteristic  that  during  times  of  economic 
uncertainty  the  preprofessional  programs  become  more  popular  than  the 
liberal  arts.  Fluctuations  are  inevitable  and  a  well-managed  school  must 
be  able  to  adapt  to  the  current  trends  without  losing  the  strong  central 
program  of  basic  liberal  arts  studies. 

Dr.  Winslow,  in  his  last  years  as  president,  continued  to  supervise  the 
College  closely.  He  was  rarely  away  from  the  little  office  in  Bragdon  Hall, 
except  for  summer  vacation  weeks  at  his  farm  in  Turner,  Maine,  or  later 
in  Vermont  near  the  Lasell  Forest.  He  also  made  several  trips  by  ship  to 
Puerto  Rico,  where  he  had  an  interest  in  a  fruit  company.  He  made 
numerous  visits  to  Lasell  alumnae  clubs  all  over  the  country,  though 
mainly  in  the  East.  He  was  active  in  such  professional  organizations  as 
the  American  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  and  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  and  he  held  important  offices  in 
such  organizations.  In  earlier  days  he  had  been  active  in  the  local  com- 
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TheG.M.  Winslotvs'  Golden  Wedding  anniversary,  June  10, 1953.  This  group  represents 
about  five  hundred  years  of  service  to  Lasell.  Back  row:  Jean  MacCuspie,  Nonnan  Mac 
Cuspie,  Priscilla  Winsloic,  Richard  Winslou:,  Barbara  Winslou:,  Russell  Winsloiv, 
Barbara  Ordway  Brewer,  Lois  Winsloiv,  Donald  Winslow,  Robert  MacCuspie.  Middle 
row:  Marjorie  Winslow  MacCuspie,  G.M.  Winslow,  Clara  Winslow,  Earl  Ordway, 
Frances  Ordway.  Seated  in  front:  Sanford  Winslow,  Carol  MacCuspie,  Joanne 
MacCuspie,  Paul  Winslow. 

munity  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Auburndale  Village  Improvement 
Society  (later  the  Auburndale  Community  Association);  an  alderman  for 
the  City  of  Newton,  1913-18;  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  1917-19.  He  was  also  on  the  boards  of  local  banks: 
the  Auburndale  Cooperative,  the  Newton  National,  the  Newton  Savings 
Bank,  and  the  Mutual  Bank  for  Savings.  He  was  active  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  on  the  Executive  Committee  at  Tufts  University 
for  thirty-four  years,  1914-48.  Through  his  membership  in  the  School- 
masters' Club  he  came  to  know  many  people  in  the  academic  field  and 
sometimes  hired  as  teachers  at  Lasell  retired  gentlemen  whom  he  had 
known  in  that  club,  for  example,  Neilson  Hannay,  Charles  Hanson,  and 
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Harrison  Meserve.  On  July  1,  1944,  Dr.  Winslow  brought  to  Lasell 
Raymond  C.  Wass  with  the  intention  of  training  him  for  the  presidency. 
Three  years  later,  on  July  1,  1947,  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  Dr.  Wins- 
low  retired.  It  must  have  been  difficult  to  turn  over  to  a  younger  man  the 
work  he  had  so  long  done  himself;  however,  he  was  older  than  most 
people  who  retire  and  when  some  of  his  colleagues  suggested  that  he  stay 
on  for  at  least  one  more  year  in  order  to  make  it  a  half-century  at  Lasell, 
he  answered,  "Nothing  doing!"  One  practical  reason  for  his  delay  in 
retiring  was  that  during  the  Depression  he  had,  through  his  financial 
speculations,  gone  seriously  into  debt.  It  took  a  considerable  number  of 
years  for  him  to  clear  himself  of  that  heavy  burden.  The  College  itself 
suffered  far  less  from  the  Depression  than  did  Dr.  Winslow  in  his  per- 
sonal finances.  Ultimately,  his  recovery  was  largely  due  to  his  real  estate 
dealings,  a  field  of  investment  in  which  he  had  been  involved  since  his 
college  years  at  Tufts.  He  and  Mrs.  Winslow  originally  thought  of  retiring 
to  the  house  at  15  Vista  Avenue,  which  he  had  purchased  for  that  pur- 
pose; they  would  then  have  been  living  essentially  on  the  campus.  But 
they  changed  their  minds  and  sold  the  \'ista  house  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Lin- 
dquist,  a  science  teacher  at  Lasell.  They  bought  instead  an  old  farmhouse 
with  a  large  barn  on  five  acres  of  land  on  Philip  Street  in  Medfield, 
Massachusetts.  There  the  Winslows  were  to  spend  their  ten  years  of 
retirement,  1947  to  1957.  Clara  Austin  Winslow  died  on  May  30,  1957, 
three  weeks  before  her  eighty-third  birthday  and  only  four  months  later, 
on  October  19,  Guy  M.  Winslow  died  at  eighty-five.  On  June  10,  1953, 
their  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary,  the  Winslow  clan  had  gathered  to 
celebrate  with  their  four  children  and  spouses.  Earl  and  Frances  Ordway 
and  Barbara,  and  seven  grandchildren.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W^inslow  had  occa- 
sionally returned  to  Lasell  to  attend  events,  especially  for  the  Centennial 
in  1951,  for  which  Dr.  Winslow  wrote  an  article  in  the  Centennial 
Leaves,  "Some  Lasell  Contributions  to  Education."  Many  an  alumna 
kept  in  touch  with  the  Winslows,  especially  at  Christmastime. 

W^ith  Dr.  Bragdon's  thirty-seven  years  added  to  the  thirty-nine  years 
of  Dr.  Winslow's  leadership,  one  can  see  that  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  Lasell  had  a  continuity  and  stability  unusual  for  any  institution. 
Many  changes  occurred  from  1874  to  1947  but  the  fact  that  only  two  men 
were  in  charge  for  that  length  of  time  gave  the  school  a  conservative 
strength  that  contributed  to  its  well-being. 

The  1951  Centennial  Celebration  at  Lasell  was  a  landmark  in  its  his- 
tory. Many  people  were  involved  in  preparing  for,  and  carrying  out,  the 
activities.  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker  '22  and  Antoinette  Meritt  Smith 
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Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker,  Class  of  1922 


'23  were  co-chairmen  of  the  Centennial  Program  Committee  and  many 
other  alumnae  helped  in  preparations  for  the  grand  reunions  of  classes 
celebrating  not  only  their  own  graduation  day  but  the  100th  birthday  of 
Lasell.  The  grand  parade  was  led  by  Ethel  Lasell  Standish  (1895-97) 
riding  in  a  horse-drawn  carriage.  The  pageant  of  Lasell  history  was  put  on 
by  the  students  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Jeanne  Cousins,  whose  long 
career  as  a  teacher  of  French,  Dance,  and  Physical  Education  has  made 
her  known  to  many  alumnae.  Earl  H.  Ordway  had  built  a  scale  model  of 
Bragdon  Hall  used  in  the  pageant  and  for  years  afterward  it  was  on 
exhibit.  Unfortunately  it  mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  Bragdon 
Room  in  the  Edwards  Student  Center  in  the  late  1970s.  In  September 
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Jeanne  Cousins 


1951  the  Centennial  Leaves,  edited  by  Priscilla  Winslow'  35  and  Barbara 
Ordvva\'  Brewer  '35  as  co-chairmen,  gave  an  account  of  the  reunion  activ- 
ities of  the  previous  June,  with  many  illustrations  and  various  historical 
accounts.  Josephine  Woodward  Rand  10,  president  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  1917-18  and  1930-34,  contributed  an  article,  "The  Devel- 
opment of  the  Alumnae  Association,  "  with  an  account  of  the  first  meeting 
in  1877  and  including  the  1951  meeting  when  over  five  hundred  alumnae 
gathered  for  the  100th  anniversary. 

The  Lasell  Alumnae  Association  was  organized  in  1875  by  Angeline  C. 
Blaisdell,  graduate  of  1867  and  a  faculty  member  for  forty-four  years.  In 
1878  Mrs.  Jennie  Whitin  Lasell,  wife  of  Josiah  Lasell,  was  president  of 
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The  Centennial  Celebration  in  1951  featured  a  scale  model  ofBragdon  Hall  made  by  Earl 
H.  Ordway. 


the  association,  and  in  1905  LiHie  Rose  Potter  became  president.  (See 
Appendix  C)  The  alumnae  have  always  been  a  strong  and  supportive 
group,  one  evidence  of  which  is  the  number  of  Lasell  clubs  scattered 
over  the  country.  From  1892  to  1896  the  earliest  clubs  appeared,  the  first 
in  Chicago  and  shortly  thereafter  two  others  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. Through  the  years  some  clubs  have  flourished  for  a  while  and  then 
disappeared,  occasionally  reorganizing  at  a  later  time.  By  1951  there 
were  twenty-two  clubs  in  existence  in  areas  from  San  Francisco  and 
Southern  California  to  Miami,  Washington  D.C.,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
and  many  more  in  New  England.  These  clubs  help  to  preserve  the 
friendships  made  in  student  days,  and  the  members  of  these  clubs  con- 
tribute to  scholarships.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  alumnae  are  one 
of  the  strongest  constituencies  of  Lasell  Junior  College. 

Many  from  this  period  later  became  trustees:  Marguerite  Houser 
Hamlin  '19,  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  19,  Phyllis  Rafferty  Shoemaker  '22, 
Antoinette  Meritt  Smith  '23,  Rosahe  Brightman  Rosen  '27,  Virginia 
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Rosalie  Brightman  Rosen,  Class  of  1927 


Ogden  Hayes  '33,  Louise  Tardivel  Higgins  '37,  and  Ruth  Turner  Crosby 
'42  are  clearly  among  the  most  devoted  supporters  of  Lasell.  Both  Rosalie 
Rosen  and  "Tap"  Higgins  each  later  served  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees;  both  were  most  successful  in  that  capacity,  sometimes  dealing 
with  difficult  situations  involving  faculty  and  student  tensions.  Very  often 
a  Lasell  graduate  stayed  on  at  Lasell  as  a  worker  on  the  staff;  such  were 
Helen  Beede  '21,  who  served  many  years  as  registrar;  Marjorie  Mac- 
Clymon  '32,  in  charge  of  the  bookstore  and  then  for  years  as  alumnae 
secretary;  and  Lillian  Bethel  '28,  who  assisted  in  the  treasurer's  office 
until  1947. 

Many  of  Dr.  Winslow's  business  friends  became  associated  with  the 
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Louise  Tardivel  Higgins,  Class  of  1937 


school,  as  had  his  college  friend  J.  Porter  Russell  in  earlier  years.  There 
were  the  men  he  came  to  know  through  his  directorships  in  Newton 
banks,  like  Charles  E.  Valentine,  of  the  Auburndale  Cooperative  Bank, 
Lasell  trustee  and  the  one  for  whom  the  new  dining  room  in  Woodland 
Hall  was  named;  WicklifiFe  J.  Spaulding,  of  Auburndale;  and  Dr.  Henry 
F.  Keever,  college  physician  for  many  years  and  family  friend  of  the 
Winslows.  His  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  attended  the  Woodland  Park 
School  and  his  granddaughter,  Sandra  Cotton  '81,  was  for  a  time  on  the 
staff  of  the  dean  of  students.  Dr.  Emerson  Sylvester,  husband  of  Arlene 
Wishart  '38,  was  college  physician  for  several  years  after  Dr.  Keever 
retired.  The  Sylvesters  purchased  Dillingham  House,  a  former  Lasell 
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Virginia  Ogden  Hayes,  Class  of  1933 


dormitory,  and  as  neighbors  of  the  College,  the  Sylvesters  were  always 
active  supporters  of  Lasell. 

Although  many  businessmen  friends  became  associated  with  the 
school  through  Dr.  Winslow's  outside  interests,  it  was  always  his  pur- 
pose, as  it  had  been  of  Dr.  Bragdon,  that  a  large  number  of  the  trustees 
and  corporators  would  be  drawn  from  alumnae.  In  general,  this  made  a 
good  mixture  of  those  whose  lives  had  been  closely  associated  with  the 
College  and  those  who  remained  perhaps  somewhat  more  detached. 

Many  a  Lasell  graduate  eventually  served  on  the  faculty.  This  kind  of 
relationship  has  contributed  to  the  family  feeling  of  the  institution.  There 
are  too  many  of  these  to  name  them  all,  but  one  outstanding  example  was 
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Ruth  Turner  Crosby,  Class  of  1942 


Karin  Eliasson  '31  (later  Mrs.  Henry  Monroe).  A  charismatic  person, 
attractive  and  enthusiastic,  Karin  came  to  Lasell  from  Ellsworth,  Maine, 
where  her  parents  were  in  charge  of  the  historic  Black  House.  Her  musi- 
cal ability  on  piano  and  organ  contributed  markedly  to  the  warm  atmo- 
sphere of  friendliness.  After  graduating  from  Lasell  she  went  to  Boston 
University  and  then  returned  as  a  teacher  in  the  Secretarial  Department 
for  ten  years.  She  always  kept  in  touch  with  Lasell  and  remains  a  special 
star  among  Lasell  personalities.  Other  graduates  who  returned  to  their 
alma  mater  to  teach  were  Roberta  Morrill  '35  (VIrs.  Buchanan)  in  Dra- 
matics; Frances  Badger  '24  in  Physical  Education;  Marjorie  Winslow 
(Mrs.  Norman  MacCuspie)  '28,  in  Biology  and  Geology;  and  Ruth  Emery 
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'23  in  History  both  at  Woodland  Park  and  at  Lasell. 

One  event  which  caused  rapid  changes  in  the  faculty  was  the  advent  of 
World  War  II.  Many  teachers  went  into  the  military  services,  and  some 
achieved  high  rank  and  remained  in  the  service  after  the  war:  Rosalie 
Martin,  director  of  dramatics  in  the  1930s,  joined  the  Waves;  Emilie 
Berkley,  teacher  of  Secretarial  Sciences  from  1935  to  1943,  joined  the 
Wacs,  as  did  Margaret  Gamble.  The  Leaves  for  spring  1943  presented  a 
long  list  of  Lasellites  who  had  signed  up  with  the  various  services,  for 
many  alumnae  as  well  as  faculty,  served  the  country  in  those  years.  The 
departure  of  "regular"  faculty  meant  hiring  new  teachers,  sometimes  for 
a  relatively  short  period,  since  there  was  a  drop  in  enrollment  of  about 
one  hundred  students  by  1943. 

Even  before  the  war,  Lasell  became  entangled  in  world  affairs.  In  1932 
a  new  instructor  in  German  came  to  the  school.  Dr.  Winslow's  little 
notebook  on  his  interviews  with  prospective  teachers,  which  reveals 
more  interest  in  the  candidate's  smoking  habits  than  her  politics,  notes 
that  on  September  21,  1932,  he  interviewed  this  native  German,  who 
was  then  twenty-one  years  old  with  a  remarkable  educational  back- 
ground: B.A.  from  Wellesley,  M.A.  from  RadclifiFe,  and  studies  at  various 
German  universities,  such  as  Berlin,  Freiburg,  and  Munich.  She  had 
known  Natalie  Best  (Woodland  Park  and  Lasell,  1919-30)  at  Lawrence 
University  and  Dr.  Winslow  noted  this  as  a  reference.  Though  rather 
stocky  and  with  dark  red  hair,  the  Fraulein  had  a  sister,  a  veritable 
blonde  Valkyrie,  who  taught  at  Tufts,  Boston  University,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Boston  area.  Both  sisters  were  enthusiasts  for  the  "new"  Germany, 
and  for  the  great  new  leader,  Adolph  Hitler.  After  the  Olympic  Games  in 
Berlin  in  1936,  the  Amazonian  sister  gave  a  talk  to  students  at  Boston 
University  exalting  the  great  man  rather  than  describing  the  victories  of 
athletes  like  Jesse  Owens.  At  Lasell,  the  German  instructor  is  remem- 
bered by  former  pupils  as  having  taught  the  class  German  songs  they 
would  "need  to  know"  in  the  not-too-distant  future  when  there  would  be 
a  big  parade  in  Boston.  The  Fraulein  lived  in  a  room  on  the  top  floor  at 
Bragdon  and  for  a  time  Gwendolyn  McDonald  was  living  in  the  next 
room,  where  she  became  aware  of  late-night  talk  in  German — was  it 
taped  recordings  or  some  sort  of  secret  broadcast? — all  quite  mysterious, 
although  Fraulein  said  she  was  reading  German  poetry.  Dr.  Winslow 
became  aware  of  the  Fraulein's  visits  to  the  docks  in  Boston  to  make 
contact  with  German  sailors.  She  did  not  stay  long  at  Lasell,  but  several 
years  later,  in  1940,  Dr.  Winslow  was  visited  by  a  Naval  Intelligence 
officer  from  the  Charlestown  Navy  yard,  asking  for  information  about  the 
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two  German  sisters  and  their  friends.  It  is  not  clear  where  they  were 
during  and  after  the  war,  but  curiously  enough  many  years  later  a  grand- 
daughter attended  Lasell. 

Not  only  did  wartime  result  in  more  rapid  turnover  among  faculty 
members,  but  as  always  marriage  and  the  pursuit  of  better  positions, 
whether  or  not  in  teaching,  contributed  to  changes.  Salaries  at  Lasell 
were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  in  comparable  junior  colleges  in  New 
England,  but  sometimes  a  combination  of  motives  led  to  the  loss  of  good 
teachers.  Kay  Peterson  (later  Mrs.  Parker),  who  had  been  head  of  the  Art 
Department  and  teacher  from  1927  to  1942,  left  to  become  an  instructor 
at  the  Garland  School  in  Boston,  while  she  continued  her  fine  work  as  an 
independent  artist.  Sometimes  a  teacher,  or  a  dean,  would  hold  out  for 
a  higher  salary,  delaying  signing  and  sending  in  her  contract.  This  was 
always  risky  business  wdth  Dr.  Winslow,  for  his  inclination  was  to  hold 
the  line — stubbornly,  some  might  say — and  to  remark,  "No  one  is  irre- 


Faculty  in  1934.  First  row,  left  to  right:  Hudson,  Jewett,  Peterson,  Martin,  Trafton, 
Spaulding,  Lewis,  Hoag,  Strang,  Rachdorf.  Second  row:  Ordway,  Worcester,  Williams, 
Irwin,  Potter,  G.M.  Winsloiv,  C.  Winslow,  McDonald,  Aniesbury,  Dunham.  Third  row: 
Turner.  Eastman,  Jewett.  Perley.  Blackstock.  Birks,  Watson,  Gotthelf.  Eliasson, 
Menges,  M.  Winslow,  McClelland,  LeRoyer  (who  ducked).  Hooker. 
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placeable!"  as  Ruth  Goodwin,  teacher  of  EngHsh  for  six  years,  learned. 
More  remarkable  was  the  case  of  Dean  Mary  F.  Lichliter,  daughter  of 
Rev.  M.  H.  Lichliter  who  had  frequently  conducted  vespers  services  at 
Lasell.  Mary  had  come  to  replace  Miss  Potter,  when  the  latter  became 
dean  emerita  in  1934.  In  1938  Dean  Lichliter  waited  to  sign  her  contract 
until  just  before  school  opened  in  September,  expecting  that  by  exerting 
the  pressure  of  timing  she  would  get  the  increase  in  salary  she  felt  she 
deserved,  but  Dr.  Winslow  let  her  depart  at  once  and  hired  a  former 
Lasell  teacher,  Margaret  Rand,  Smith  College  graduate  (contemporary 
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there  of  Mrs.  Guy  M.  Winslow),  who  had  taught  history  at  Lasell  from 
1904  to  1919  and  had  become  dean  of  women  and  professor  of  history  at 
Hiram  College,  Ohio,  from  1921  to  1929.  The  return  of  Margaret  Rand 
was  indeed  a  fortunate  event  for  the  College.  In  taking  over  the  position 
that  had  been  held  so  long  by  Lillie  Rose  Potter,  Dean  Rand  created  her 
own  place,  admired  and  beloved  by  both  students  and  faculty.  She  was 
a  woman  of  remarkable  intelligence,  humor,  and  she  possessed  a  special 
ability  to  get  along  with  others.  Though  in  a  way  her  position  as  dean  at 
Lasell  was  preliminary  to  her  retirement  in  1944,  her  six  years  were  a 
happy  climax  to  a  long  career  as  teacher  and  administrator.  She  was 
succeeded  by  Phyllis  Hoyt,  who  had  been  teaching  history  at  Lasell  since 
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1940.  She  remained  only  two  years  as  dean  and  was  succeeded  by  Ruth 
H.  Rothenberger  (later  Mrs.  James  C.  Harris),  the  last  dean  appointed 
by  Dr.  Winslow.  Dean  Rothenberger  remained  at  Lasell  until  1960,  then 
returned  to  her  alma  mater,  Ursinus  College,  where  she  became  a  highly 
successful  and  much  admired  dean.  Two  other  administrators  who  were 
to  serve  long  and  well,  hired  by  Dr.  Winslow  and  who  remained  after  he 
retired  were  Mary  W.  Blatchford  (later  Mrs.  John  Van  Etten)  in  1939, 
soon  to  become  dean  and  registrar,  and  June  Babcock  in  1942  as  teacher 
of  Latin  and  English,  later  to  serve  as  dean  and  twice  as  acting  president. 

Dr.  Winslow  left  the  College  in  a  strong  position  both  in  the  number 
of  students  and  the  quality  of  faculty.  Mr.  Walter  R.  Amesbury  retired  at 
the  same  time  as  Dr.  Winslow,  though  he  continued  his  career  at  Wal- 
tham  Hospital  as  treasurer  for  many  years,  so  successfully  that  in  later 
years  a  new  wing  of  the  hospital  was  named  in  his  honor.  The  relationship 
between  the  head  of  an  academic  institution  and  the  treasurer  is  of  cru- 
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cial  importance;  if  the  treasurer  is  stronger  than  the  president,  trouble  is 
ahnost  inevitable.  In  earlier  days  both  Dr.  Bragdon  and  Dr.  Winslow 
were  themselves  designated  as  "treasurer"  of  the  school,  or  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  but  as  the  school  grew  the  division  of  administrative  powers 
was  necessary.  Walter  R.  Amesbury  had  come  to  Lasell  in  1909  as 
teacher  and  eventually  director  of  Secretarial  Science,  but  he  soon 
became  a  most  efficient  treasurer  of  the  school.  Over  the  years  there 
were  times  of  friction  between  the  two  men,  but  in  general  they  liked  and 
respected  one  another.  The  Amesbury  family  lived  on  campus  in  Ber- 
keley House;  Mrs.  Amesbury  (Jane  Ford)  had  attended  Lasell,  1901-03, 
and  their  daughter  Virginia  graduated  from  Lasell  in  1938.  The 
x\mesburys  were  very  much  a  part  of  the  Lasell  family  for  many  a  decade. 
In  1947  Mr.  Harrison  G.  Meserve  was  appointed  treasurer,  remaining 
for  only  a  few  years. 

Dr.  Winslow  recommended  Mr.  Raymond  C.  Wass,  with  whom  he 
had  worked  harmoniously  for  three  years,  as  his  successor.  Easy  going 
and  mild  mannered,  Mr.  Wass  did  not  seem  to  threaten  any  radical 
changes,  and  the  transfer  of  administration  to  the  younger  man  went 
smoothly. 

Shortly  before  Dr.  Winslow  retired  the  senior  class  wanted  to  present 
a  portrait  of  him  as  a  gift  to  the  College,  but  he  would  not  have  it,  feeling 
that  the  money  could  be  put  to  much  better  use.  He  was,  however, 
pleased  to  ha\'e  the  new  auditorium  and  g\  mnasium,  for  which  he  had 
worked  so  hard  and  to  which  he  had  generously  contributed  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  named  in  his  honor — Winslow  Hall.  It  was  a  proper  recog- 
nition of  his  long  years  of  service  to  Lasell. 
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Raymond  Clifton  Wass,  who  became  second  president  and  seventh 
head  of  Lasell  Junior  College  in  1947,  was  born  in  Addison,  Maine,  on 
January  24,  1897.  He  attended  Washington  State  Normal  School,  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  for  one  and  a  half  years  in  World  War  I,  and  returned 
to  earn  his  B.Ed,  degree  at  the  University  of  Maine  in  1921.  Mr.  Wass 
married  Mildred  Bisbee  of  Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  in  1923.  Principal  of 
various  high  schools  in  Maine,  Mr.  Wass  in  1929  became  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Hanover,  Massachusetts,  and  took  evening  courses  at 
Boston  University,  where  he  received  his  M.A.  in  1935.  He  became 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Hamilton,  Massachusetts,  in  1941.  In  1944 
he  came  to  Lasell  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Winslow.  Carol,  one  of  his  two 
daughters,  graduated  from  Lasell  in  1949. 

The  first  major  project  in  Wass's  regime  was  an  active  drive  for  funds 
to  build  a  new  dormitory  named  Woodland  Hall  to  replace  the  old  Wood- 
land Park,  which  was  then  sold  along  with  all  the  land  between  Wood- 
land Road  and  Aspen  Avenue  on  Washington  Street.  The  new  brick 
Woodland  Hall  was  built  next  to  Gardner  House  and  was  originally 
intended  as  only  half  of  a  large  dormitory  complex.  The  old  Gardner 
barn,  which  had  served  as  a  gym  and  later  as  a  science  laboratory,  was 
razed  and  the  single  tennis  court  disappeared.  Although  Woodland  Hall 
had  been  intended  mainly  for  freshman  students,  it  became  a  rival  center 
to  Bragdon  Hall,  especially  because  the  dining  room  was  now  located 
there.  The  change  from  family  style  meals  to  cafeteria  style,  which  could 
accommodate  more  students,  had  begun  in  1946  at  Bragdon,  although 
the  more  formal  system  was  retained  at  the  old  Woodland  Park  dining 
room  until  that  building  was  abandoned.  Cafeteria  dining  meant  one 
more  departure  from  a  closely-knit  school.  No  longer  did  girls  sit  at 
regular  tables  with  a  faculty  member  at  the  head  of  each.  In  its  way,  this 
change  was  more  significant  than  the  fact  that  all  dormitories  soon  had 
smoking  rooms,  though  at  one  time  smoking  would  have  been  cause  for 
dismissal.  The  lounge  in  "the  Barn"  also  became  a  smoking  area  and  until 
the  building  of  the  Edwards  Student  Center,  it  remained  the  social  cen- 
ter of  the  campus,  with  the  original  1890s  mail  boxes  (removed  from  their 
first  location  in  Bragdon),  a  bookstore,  and  a  food  counter.  The  Barn  was 
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President  Wass  laying  the  cornerstone  for  Woodland  Hall,  1950. 


also  a  special  place  for  commuting  students.  The  campus  was  shifting 
toward  the  east,  and  over  the  next  several  years  all  the  new  construction 
was  to  be  in  this  general  area. 

At  his  first  meeting  as  president  with  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  Wass 
stressed  the  need  for  a  modern  classroom  building.  In  August  1947  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  trustees  authorized  the  hiring  of  a  profes- 
sional architect,  William  Beal  &  Sons,  to  survey  the  College's  building 
requirements.  The  result  was  a  plan  for  a  "new"  campus.  Many  alumnae 
had  been  urging  the  replacement  of  old  buildings,  because  Lasell's  image 
was  suffering  from  the  contrast  with  handsome  new  structures  shown  in 
advertisements  of  other  New  England  junior  colleges.  Fire  remained  a 
constant  worry,  so  sprinkler  systems  were  installed  in  several  Lasell 
houses,  including  Bragdon  Hall.  This  was  an  expensive  project,  but  it  did 
lower  insurance  rates  and  ease  the  minds  of  parents  who  sometimes 
complained  of  having  their  daughters  living  in  such  a  "fire  trap."  The 
building  of  Woodland  Hall  was  just  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  expan- 
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sion  that  was  to  continue  for  two  decades,  transforming  the  Lasell  cam- 
pus, so  that  returning  alumnae  found  it  a  strange  new  place,  with  fine 
brick  buildings. 

In  the  late  1940s  there  was  a  slight  drop-off  in  enrollment.  Deans  Ruth 
Rothenberger  and  Mary  Blatchford  did  a  great  deal  of  traveling  and 
campaigning  to  restore  enrollment.  The  president's  reports  were  often 
concerned  with  financial  problems,  and  various  schemes  to  save  money 
were  discussed.  Girls  were  now  required  to  make  their  own  beds,  allow- 
ing the  school  to  reduce  the  number  of  maids,  just  as  in  the  dining  room 
the  cafeteria  style  allowed  for  reducing  waitress  service.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Smith,  dietitian,  did  an  exceptional  job  in  keeping  costs  down  in  spite  of 
rising  food  prices.  Although  in  the  summer  of  1949  for  the  first  time  in 
nearly  thirty  years  the  Epworth  League  (Methodist  Young  People)  did 
not  use  Lasell  for  its  annual  conference,  since  they  now  had  the.ir  own 
meeting  grounds,  there  did  come  a  ten-day  Hospital  Administrators 
Conference  in  late  June.  During  later  years  other  organizations  occa- 
sionally rented  the  campus  in  the  off-season. 


Cafeteria  Dining, 
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At  the  time  of  Dr.  Winslow's  retirement,  tuition  (including  board  and 
room)  was  $1150.  The  next  year  it  was  increased  to  $1300  and  for  years 
to  come  tuition  grew,  although  not  every  year,  so  that  in  thirty  years  it 
was  up  to  $5260.  However  shocking  such  a  rise  in  costs  may  seem,  the 
situation  was  characteristic  of  the  entire  community,  educational  and 
otherwise.  Lasell  tuition  remained  in  the  middle  range  of  private  junior 
colleges  in  the  New  England  area — neither  the  most,  nor  the  least, 
expensive. 

Among  the  increasing  relaxation  of  rules  and  discipline  in  the  post- 
World  War  II  years  was  a  lessening  of  chapel  exercises  and  Sunday  eve- 
ning vespers.  By  1948  required  chapel  was  held  only  every  other  Mon- 
day morning.  Many  an  alumna  remembers  Miss  Helen  Beede  going  up 
and  down  the  aisles  in  Winslow  Hall  taking  attendance.  Vespers  services 
were  required  for  resident  students  only  on  alternate  Sunday  evenings. 
The  College  remained  nondenominational,  although  the  Congregational 
and  Methodist  influences  continued.  General  college  assemblies  con- 
tinued to  be  required  of  all  students.  The  current  events  lectures  given 
regularly  by  Mrs.  Lucy  J.  Sypher,  teacher  of  English,  captivated  her 
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audiences  with  accounts  of  the  world-shaking  events  of  the  1940s.  Mrs. 
Sypher  taught  at  the  College  for  forty  years,  from  1929  to  1969,  and  in  her 
retirement  published  autobiographical  fiction  on  her  childhood  and 
youth  in  North  Dakota. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  transition  to  a  new  administration  meant  a 
number  of  changes,  although  curriculum  remained  much  the  same  and 
enrollment  fluctuated  slightly  upward  during  Wass's  later  years.  A  few 
years  before  the  transitional  period  of  1947-49,  two  longtime  members  of 
the  faculty  retired:  Mile  LeRoyer,  who  taught  French  at  Lasell  for  fifty- 
one  years,  from  1892  to  1943,  and  Dean  Lillie  Rose  Potter,  who  had 
retired  as  dean  emerita  in  1935.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Winslow's  retirement 
some  of  the  longtime  staflFhad  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  right  for  them  to 
retire  as  well:  Mrs.  Statira  P.  McDonald,  whose  thirty  years  of  ser\  ice  to 
Lasell  had  been  so  beneficial  to  generations  of  students,  retired  to  be 
with  her  daughter,  Gwendolyn,  in  Sackville,  New  Brunswick; 
Auburndale  neighbors  Miss  Annie  Strang,  who  had  taught  at  Woodland 
Park  School  for  twenty  of  her  twenty-nine  years  at  Lasell,  the  last  nine  as 
librarian,  and  Miss  Sally  E.  Turner,  who  had  taught  at  the  Woodland 
Park  School  as  well  as  at  Lasell,  also  retired.  Senora  Refugio  Orozco, 
teacher  of  Spanish  for  thirty-one  years,  returned  to  her  native  Mexico, 
but  her  daughter,  Maria  Orozco  Cobb,  remained  as  teacher  of  Spanish. 
Mrs.  Anna  Eichhorn  Cushman,  violin  teacher  for  twenty-eight  years, 
also  retired.  The  1948-49  catalog  added  a  separately  printed  " Supple- 
mentary^ Information"  sheet  indicating  personnel  changes.  Thirteen  fac- 
ulty members  had  resigned,  among  them  Miss  Helen  Goodrich,  voice 
teacher  since  1899  and  then  librarian;  Dr.  Ruth  Emery  '23,  who  left  to 
become  professor  of  history  at  Rutgers.  Among  other  retirees  were 
Roberta  Morrill  '35,  drama  coach,  and  Miss  Nellie  Wright,  housemother 
to  generations  of  students  at  Gardner  House,  who  had  taught  sewing  for 
thirty-one  years. 

New  staff  appointments  were  made  by  Mr.  Wass:  Mary  W.  Blatchford 
became  academic  dean;  Hope  I.  Kibbe,  field  secretary;  Emmeline  Loud, 
librarian;  and  Priscilla  Winslow  '35  became  alumnae  secretary.  Among 
ten  new  teachers  appointed  were  Margaret  A.  Wethem  '29,  who  took 
charge  of  dramatics,  and  Richard  M.  Packard,  who  became  instructor  in 
history.  Dr.  Packard,  a  graduate  student  at  Harvard,  where  he  received 
his  doctorate,  was  to  become  a  leader  of  the  faculty  and  was  for  one  >'ear 
acting  president  (1959-60).  From  1969  until  his  retirement  in  1972,  he 
was  the  only  active  faculty  member  to  serve  as  a  trustee.  At  the  time  of 
Dr.  Packard's  retirement  the  trustees  established  a  Packard  Fund,  which 
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provides  financial  support  for  faculty  research  or  professional  advance- 
ment. Robert  K.  Brandriff  came  to  the  College  in  1952,  soon  becoming 
chairman  of  the  English  Department.  Three  new  trustees  were  elected 
in  the  early  1950s:  Dana  M.  Cotton,  of  Harvard;  V.  Stoddard  Bigelow, 
Auburndale  neighbor  and  businessman;  and  Earl  H.  Ordway,  half- 
brother  of  Dr.  Winslow  and  longtime  teacher  and  supervisor  of  the  phys- 
ical plant  at  Lasell. 

All  these  changes — and  there  were  many  others — indicate  how  much 
the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s  were  a  time  of  turning  in  a  new  direction 
for  Lasell.  The  1951  Centennial  was  not  only  a  celebration  of  one  hun- 
dred years  past  but  also  of  a  new  age  approaching.  Changes  came  rapidly. 
In  the  next  thirty-five  years  there  were  to  be  five  presidents  and  two 
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acting  presidents,  and  each  new  administrator  brought  inevitable 
changes,  especially  in  staff.  The  swiftness  of  change  seemed  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  the  times. 

In  1949  three  deaths  emphasized  the  end  of  an  era.  On  Februarys  9, 
1949,  E.  J.  Winslow  had  a  fatal  heart  attack  while  serving  in  the  state 
legislature  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  On  May  9,  Mr.  James  Harper 
(known  to  all  as  Jim),  groundskeeper  and  foreman  of  the  workmen,  died; 
he  had  come  to  Lasell  in  1909,  the  same  year  as  E.  J.  Winslow,  and  Jim 
had  remained  close  to  the  College  for  many  years,  along  with  other 
members  of  his  family.  On  June  28,  1949,  in  Sackville,  New  Brunswick, 
Mrs.  Statira  Preble  McDonald  died.  Her  gracious  hospitality  to  students 
at  Woodland  Park  is  still  remembered  by  alumnae. 

Although  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  at  Lasell  Mr.  Wass  and  his  family 
lived  in  Karandon  House,  where  the  Winslow  family  had  lived  for  forty- 
four  years,  it  became  necessary  to  house  office  staff  on  the  third  floor.  The 
growing  school  soon  needed  Karandon  House  for  a  dormitory,  so  in  1953 
the  Wass  family  moved  into  a  smaller  house,  recently  purchased  by  the 
College,  at  110  Woodland  Road,  next  to  Clark  Cottage.  In  1958  the 
College  purchased  the  Wentworth  house,  221  Woodland  Road,  on  the 
corner  of  \'ista  Avenue.  As  one  of  the  most  handsome  older  houses  in  the 
city  of  Newton  this  was  an  ideal  president's  house;  the  Wasses  moved 
into  it  in  the  summer  of  1958.  The  spacious  first  floor  rooms  and  the  fine 
stairway  make  this  house  attractive  for  college  social  events.  The  gift  of 
Oriental  rugs  from  trustee  Arthur  T.  Gregorian,  the  hanging  of  paintings 
from  the  College's  collection,  and  furniture  from  the  auction  at  Converse 
House  later  made  the  President's  House  one  of  the  most  attractive  homes 
in  Greater  Boston. 

One  could  make  a  little  history  of  the  real  estate  business  as  part  of  the 
larger  history  of  Lasell,  even  from  the  very  beginning  in  1851.  Mainly  in 
the  twentieth  century,  though,  many  buildings  were  purchased  and 
some  later  sold,  so  that  over  the  years  approximately  fifty  buildings  were 
part  of  Lasell  at  one  time  or  another.  (See  Appendix  C)  The  house  at  110 
Woodland  Road  was  rented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  Smith  (Antoinette 
Meritt  '23)  for  six  years  while  Wilder  Smith  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  1964-70,  but  then  the  house  was  sold,  as  was  Clark  Cottage 
next  door.  Peloubet  House  (later  called  Hoag  House,  named  in  honor  of 
Elinor  Hoag,  teacher  of  English  for  many  years)  was  purchased,  and  also 
Converse  House  on  the  corner  of  Woodland  Road  and  Maple  Street. 
Briggs  House  on  Maple  Terrace  and  the  Infirmary  (Dr.  Alcott's  house) 
also  on  Maple  Terrace  were  purchased.  The  second  version  of  Bancroft 
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House,  on  the  corner  of  Maple  Terrace  and  Maple  Street,  which  for  a 
while  was  the  home  of  the  Child  Study  program,  including  a  nursery 
school,  was  razed  in  order  to  build  Ordway  House  on  that  lot.  Plummer 
House  was  left  to  the  College  in  1945  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  Fred  Plummer  in 
memory  of  his  sister,  Nellie;  it  served  at  various  times  as  classrooms, 
alumnae  office,  annex  to  the  library,  and  health  center.  Also  in  the  1940s 
the  following  houses  were  purchased:  Nason,  Haskell,  and  Draper. 
Depending  on  enrollment,  these  houses  were  either  used  as  dormitories 
or  rented  out.  When  the  library  was  built  in  1967,  the  Barn  was  moved 
down  the  hill  a  few  yards.  Originally  the  Barn  housed  the  stables  for 
Carpenter  House,  when  horseback  riding  was  popular  at  the  school;  in 
later  years  it  became  the  student  center. 
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The  clustering  of  new  buildings  inevitably  made  a  new  center  for  the 
campus.  It  needed  only  the  later  additions  of  Wass  Science  building, 
Wolfe  secretarial  classroom  building,  and  the  razing  of  Bragdon  Hall  in 
1972  to  complete  that  shift  of  the  central  campus,  with  the  athletic  field 
being  central,  along  with  the  sloping,  tree-studded  hill — an  attractive 
campus  though  somewhat  unfamiliar  to  alumnae  who  had  stronger 
memories  of  Bragdon  Hall  with  its  spacious  lawns  both  fronting  on 
Woodland  Road  and  surrounding  Carter  Hall  on  the  Grove  Street  side. 
It  did  mark  a  considerable  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  school,  with 
perhaps  only  the  nostalgia  of  the  "Farewell  to  the  Crow's  Nest"  at  Com- 
mencement time  drawing  the  visiting  alumnae  back  to  the  "old  campus" 
where  Carter  Hall  appears  isolated  and  the  latest  recreated  Crow's  Nest 
without  a  tree  as  its  support  seems  unfamiliar. 

In  1954,  through  the  work  of  Dean  Mary  Blatchford,  a  new  program 
was  introduced  at  Lasell.  The  1954-55  catalog  announced  a  three-year 
Nursing  Program  to  begin  September  1954,  leading  to  an  associate  in 
science  degree  and  in  addition  an  R.N. ,  provided  the  student  passed  the 
required  State  Board  Examinations.  This  was  to  be  in  close  affiliation 
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with  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston.  The  first  two  years  of 
the  Nursing  Program  involved  mainly  laboratory  sciences  along  with 
liberal  arts  electives  and  some  required  nursing  subjects.  During  the  first 
year  a  student  was  to  spend  two  afternoons  a  week  at  the  hospital,  with 
additional  time  in  the  second  year,  and  in  the  third  year  and  in  summers 
students  would  live  in  the  hospital  as  they  completed  their  clinical  expe- 
rience. Candidates  for  this  program  had  to  earn  satisfactory  scores  on  the 
Nursing  Aptitude  test.  There  were  only  two  students  the  first  year  it  was 
offered,  the  next  year  seven;  then  it  rapidly  increased  until  it  became  one 
of  the  largest  departments  in  the  College.  As  it  grew  larger,  more  hospi- 
tals in  the  Greater  Boston  area  became  associated  with  the  program, 
especially  the  one  nearest  to  Lasell,  the  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital.  At 
first  Dorothy  A.  Vernstrom  was  educational  adviser  for  the  Nursing  Pro- 
gram, but  in  1956  the  one  who  was  to  become  so  strongly  identified  with 
the  program,  Constance  W.  Milner,  became  co-ordinator.  Connie  Mil- 
ner,  who  retired  in  1984,  was  the  mainstay  and  beloved  head  of  Nursing 
for  twenty-eight  years.  Her  professional  stature  was  recognized  by  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  when  in  the  fall  of  1981  at  a  State  House 
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Ceremony,  Miss  Milner  was  given  an  award  for  her  "leadership  role  in 
the  development  of  the  first  Associate  Degree  nursing  program  in  Massa- 
chusetts. "  One  result  of  the  Nursing  Program  was  the  purchase  of  the 
Lasell  bus  to  transport  student  nurses  back  and  forth  from  school  and  the 
various  hospitals.  It  has  proved  useful  on  other  occasions,  bringing  stu- 
dents into  and  out  of  Boston  for  special  events,  and  carrying  alumnae  at 
reunion  time  to  Lasell  Night  at  the  Boston  Pops  and  on  campus  tours. 

In  1954,  April  21-22,  the  first  of  four  annual  book  fairs  celebrating 
National  Book  Week  was  organized  and  presented  by  the  library  staff, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Frances  Atwood.  There  were  special  exhibits 
in  the  library  and  such  distinguished  speakers  as  Alice  Dixon  Bond,  Elsie 
Oakes  Barber,  and  Emily  Flint.  Also  during  the  mid-1950s  there  were 
seven-week  summer  school  sessions,  with  intensive  work  in  shorthand, 
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typewriting,  office  procedures,  and  business  machines.  This  summer 
program  was  under  the  direction  of  Lydia  Sohmene  (later  Mrs. 
Kavanagh),  who  eventually  became  head  of  the  Foreign  Language 
Department. 

The  changes  in  course  selection  by  students  during  the  period  from 
1951  to  the  late  1960s  reflect  certain  changes  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  for 
Secretarial  Program  enrollments  (including  Medical  Secretarial) 
declined  markedly,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  feminist  movement.  At  the 
same  time,  majors  in  Liberal  Arts  programs  increased  from  about  ten 
percent  of  the  student  body  to  over  forty  percent.  This  may  reflect  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  going  on  to  four-year  colleges  and 
universities.  The  Retailing  and  Art  programs  remained  at  a  fairly  con- 
stant level,  each  at  about  ten  percent  of  the  student  population,  but  the 
Nursing  and  Child  Study  programs  were  gradually  growing  through 
these  years.  As  always,  the  administration  and  faculty  had  to  adapt  to 
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inevitable  variations  in  student  choices.  Gradual  changes  were  easier  to 
cope  with,  though  rapid  increase  in  any  program  was  always  received 
with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Total  enrollment  during  Mr.  Wass's  time 
rose  to  six  hundred. 

Raymond  Wass's  tenure  of  t\vel\  e  years  was  long  in  comparison  with 
the  tenure  of  the  four  presidents  and  two  acting  presidents  who  followed 
him  during  the  next  twenty  years,  but  the  end  of  Wass's  regime  was 
marked  by  ill-feeling.  A  group  of  faculty  members  felt  that  he  was  incom- 
petent as  an  administrator,  and  there  were  various  adverse  criticisms 
from  individuals.  A  small  number  of  faculty  and  staff,  including  Mary  B. 
Van  Etten,  Delia  X.  Davis,  and  Ruth  T.  Lindquist,  spoke  out  in  support 
of  Mr.  W  ass,  but  the  weight  was  against  his  continuing  in  office.  The 
trustees,  led  by  Chairman  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19,  asked  for  his  resig- 
nation, which  was  actually  signed  by  him  in  the  presence  of  legal  counsel 
of  the  trustees,  Richard  A.  Winslow,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  College, 
John  Arnold.  After  consulting  with  his  law^  er,  Mr.  Wass  sued  the  Col- 
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lege  and  trustees  for  "alleged  injury  to  his  reputation"  and  claimed  that 
the  trustees  had  "usurped  his  function  as  president"  and  that  he  had 
signed  the  letter  of  resignation  "under  duress  and  against  his  will."  As 
reported  in  the  Boston  Herald  on  May  16,  1959,  the  bill  alleged  "that 
Arnold,  by  stating  publicly  March  21  that  Wass  had  committed  pla- 
giarism, subjected  the  school  to  possible  law  suits."  Eventually  the  suit 
was  dropped  and  there  was  no  session  in  court,  for  Arnold  and  Winslow 
negotiated  the  termination  of  Wass's  presidency.  Dean  Ruth  Rothen- 
berger  had  resigned  to  take  a  position  elsewhere.  Many  alumnae  could 
not  understand  the  inner  turmoil  of  an  institution  going  through  this  kind 
of  unpleasant  situation.  However,  after  an  interval  during  which  Dr. 
Richard  M.  Packard,  teacher  of  history,  served  as  acting  president,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  chose  Dr.  Blake  Tewksbury,  formerly  president  of 
Keystone  Junior  College  in  La  Plume,  Pennsylvania,  as  third  president 
and  eighth  head  of  Lasell. 
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Dr.  Tewksbury  had  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1934  and  had 
been  a  teacher  in  various  schools  in  Maine  and  New  York  before 
becoming  president  at  Keystone.  He  had  done  graduate  work  at  Harvard 
and  at  New  York  University  and  was  awarded  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Laws  degree  by  Bucknell  University  in  1954.  Born  in  Auburn,  Maine, 
Dr.  Tewksbury  was  the  son  of  the  editor  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  Sunday 
Telegram.  He  married  Margaret  H.  Kicker,  of  Buckfield,  Maine,  a 
graduate  of  Boston  University.  The  Tewksburys  had  two  sons.  Dr. 
Tewksbury's  experience  as  administrator  through  his  twenty  years  of 
work  at  Keystone,  as  registrar,  vice-president,  and  president,  and  as  a 
member  of  various  junior  college  associations,  promised  strong  lead- 
ership. For  the  five  years  he  was  at  Lasell  the  enrollment  rose  rapidly  to 
nine  hundred  students,  the  highest  it  had  ever  reached;  he  was  making 
plans  for  a  college  of  perhaps  as  many  as  fifteen  hundred  students.  His 
wife  Margaret,  a  charming  hostess,  was  affectionately  regarded  by  all 
segments  of  the  College  as  well  as  by  the  larger  Auburndale  community. 
In  the  first  year  of  Tewksbun  s  presidency  occurred  the  sudden,  un- 
expected death  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  Mrs.  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe 
'19,  who  had  been  of  great  help  to  Dr.  Tewksbury  in  his  first  months  at 
Lasell.  Mr.  Wilder  N.  Smith,  husband  of  Antoinette  Meritt  Smith  '23, 
and  treasurer  of  Gilchrist's  store  in  Boston,  replaced  her  as  chairman  of 
the  Board. 

The  growing  enrollment  meant  need  for  an  enlarged  campus.  A  brick 
building,  Wolfe  Hall,  was  constructed  to  house  the  Secretarial  Depart- 
ment where  longtime  teachers  Carolyn  Chapman,  Vlargaret  Ford,  Irene 
Jackmauh,  Sophia  Josephs,  Sebastian  Mignosa,  and  others  taught.  Potter 
Hall,  named  in  memory  of  Lillie  Rose  Potter,  was  purchased,  and  the 
school  gained  a  Commonwealth  Avenue  address  with  the  acquisition  of 
Irwin  House,  named  in  honor  of  former  registrar  and  teacher,  Grace 
Irwin.  Purchase  of  the  Rockwell  estate  on  Aspen  Avenue  (since  it 
adjoined  land  the  College  already  owned)  added  a  building  for  the  Child 
Study  Center,  but  also  made  available  a  large  parcel  of  land  between 
Forest  Avenue  and  Studio  Road.  The  Child  Study  Program  flourished 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Muriel  S.  Sheppard,  and  after  her  retire- 
ment, under  Mrs.  Elaine  C.  Cavanaugh. 

One  of  the  major  events  of  Dr.  Tewksbury's  regime  was  the  selling  to 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Esker 
property.  Thirty-five  thousand  truckloads  of  sand  and  gravel  were 
removed  to  build  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike,  which  runs  through 
Auburndale  beside  the  railroad  track,  all  through  the  city  of  Newton  into 
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Boston.  The  Esker,  a  winding  narrow  ridge  of  glacial  antiquity,  deposited 
by  a  stream  flowing  under  the  glacier,  had  been  annually  visited  by 
geology  students  from  several  local  colleges  and  universities.  There  was 
an  attractive  woodsy  walk  along  the  very  top  of  the  Esker,  or  "hogback, " 
as  Dr.  Tewksbury  called  it  in  his  report  in  the  Leaves,  which  wound 
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around  Haskell's  Pond,  past  Lasell's  Esker  House  where  the  Harper 
family  lived,  and  then  ran  along  through  the  Woodland  Golf  Course, 
ending  directly  across  from  the  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital.  Very  little 
of  it  is  left  today,  and  the  $100,000  that  Lasell  made  from  the  sale  of  that 
sand  and  gravel  seems  insufficient  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  local  beauty 
spots  as  well  as  a  geological  phenomenon.  There  was,  perhaps,  some 
little  compensation  in  October  1964  when  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Authority  named  the  Woodland  Road  bridge  over  the  new  highway  the 
"Lasell  Bridge." 

Unfortunately  Dr.  Tewksbury's  health  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
resign  suddenly  in  the  spring  of  1965.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tewksbury  retired 
to  Francestown,  New  Hampshire,  but  they  continued  to  keep  in  touch 
with  Lasell  activities.  Dr.  Tewksbury  died  on  July  8,  1983.  Although  his 
term  as  president  was  so  unexpectedly  cut  short,  he  had  done  a  great  deal 
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to  improve  the  College.  He  was  fully  aware  of  needed  changes  and  had 
begun  such  things  as  increased  salaries  for  teachers  as  well  as  a  pension 
system:  the  nationally  used  TIAA  (Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Asso- 
ciation) plan.  After  Blake  Tewksbury's  retirement,  Miss  June  Babcock 
was  appointed  acting  president.  In  a  few  months  the  trustees  were  able 
to  announce  the  appointment  of  Vincent  Claud  De  Baun  as  the  next 
president.  On  October  2,  1966,  the  College  arranged  the  most  elaborate 
inauguration  ceremony  ever  held  for  a  new  president  of  the  institution. 
A  tent  was  set  up  on  the  athletic  field,  and  faculty  and  nearly  one  hundred 
dignitaries  from  other  educational  institutions  and  from  the  community 
were  present.  Hopes  ran  high  that  day  for  a  long,  active,  and  rewarding 
tenure  by  a  president  who  had  had  administrative  experience  at  Wells 
College,  whose  enthusiasm  for  liberal  arts  and  whose  warm  personality 
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endeared  him  at  once  to  both  faculty  and  trustees.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
In  less  than  two  years  Dr.  De  Baun  left  in  order  to  become  a  teacher  of 
black  students  in  Talladega  College,  Alabama,  for  in  the  late  1960s  much 
of  the  general  unrest  in  the  country  was  related  to  the  Civil  Rights  move- 
ment, and  Vincent  De  Baun  felt  an  urgent  need  to  serve  the  black  com- 
munity. He  had  been  inspired  to  make  this  unexpected  change  by 
attending  religious  services  at  the  Myrtle  Street  Baptist  Church  in  West 
Newton  and  announced  his  immediate  departure  just  as  school  opened  in 
September  1968.  He  did  not  stay  long  in  Alabama,  however;  and  after 
other  jobs  he  eventually  became  director  of  the  Office  of  Foundations 
and  Corporations  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

During  his  two  years  at  Lasell  a  number  of  beginnings  of  importance 
were  made  and  the  faculty  in  general  felt  very  comfortable  with  Dr.  De 
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Baim.  It  was  in  these  brief  years  that  the  new  hbrary  was  built,  with 
federal  financial  aid,  and  opened  in  June  1968.  With  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
James  Stanley,  director  of  development.  Dr.  De  Baun  made  contact  with 
a  number  of  members  of  the  family  of  Edward  and  Josiah  Lasell,  some- 
thing that  had  been  neglected  for  generations,  even  though  some  mem- 
bers of  that  family  had  been  students  at  Lasell.  In  fact,  Ethel  Lasell 
Standish  (1895-97)  died  in  February  1966;  her  mother,  Erene  W.  King, 
who  had  lived  much  of  her  life  in  Athens,  Greece,  had  graduated  from 
Lasell  in  1857.  Through  correspondence  with  various  members  of  the 
Lasell  family.  Dr.  De  Baun  got  in  touch  with  the  grandson  of  Josiah 
Lasell,  Mr.  Chester  Harding  Lasell,  who,  like  so  many  others  of  that 
family,  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Whitinsville,  Massachusetts,  and  had 
attended  Williams  College.  Through  his  generosity,  a  medallion  was  cast 
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with  the  hkenesses  of  Edward  and  Josiah  on  it  and  one  hundred  of  these 
bronze  medaUions  were  made  available  for  awarding  to  distinguished 
alumnae  and  to  those  who  had  served  Lasell  with  distinction.  The  first  of 
these  medallions  were  presented  at  a  ceremony  in  Winslow  Hall  in  June 
1968,  when  Dr.  De  Baun  awarded  them  to  Constance  E.  Blackstock  '09, 
Margaret  Trice  Gibbens  16,  Helen  L.  Beede  '21,  Mrs.  Alice  Hillard 
Smith  Corbin  (faculty,  1912-23,  and  trustee),  and  Maude  Simes  Harding 
'06.  Miss  Beede,  who  had  served  Lasell  so  long  and  faithfully  as  registrar, 
accompanist  on  the  organ,  and  general  factotum,  had  retired  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  academic  year.  These  medallions  are  awarded  by  the 
Lasell  Alumnae  Association,  and  each  year  at  Reunion  more  medallions 
are  awarded.  In  1984  Chester  H.  Lasell  assured  the  perpetuation  of  the 
awards  by  providing  more  medallions.  (See  Appendix  C) 
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The  Jessie  S.  Brennan  Library 

The  new  library  constructed  in  1967,  was  later  to  be  designated  the 
Jessie  Brennan  Library,  (Jessie  Shepherd  Brennan  17)  in  recognition  of 
her  generous  bequest  to  her  alma  mater.  Designed  by  Edwin  T.  StefFian, 
the  library,  with  spacious  areas  for  stacks  sufficient  to  accommodate 
many  thousands  of  books  and  periodicals,  also  contained  lounge  areas, 
children's  book  collection  for  the  Child  Study  Program,  audio  room,  and 
other  modern  advantages.  Dedicated  in  June  1968,  in  the  presence  of 
Newton  Mayor  Basbas,  State  Senator  Kevin  Harrington,  and  Dr.  Eino  A. 
Johnson,  director  of  Higher  Education  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  library  also  had  on  its  lower  floor  three  rooms  donated  by  the  bene- 
factors whose  names  now  designate  the  rooms:  the  Gregorian  Room,  by 
Arthur  T.  Gregorian,  trustee;  the  Hayes  Room,  by  trustee  Virginia 
Ogden  Hayes  '33  in  memory  of  her  husband,  Carl;  the  Levenson  Lan- 
guage Laboratory,  by  Frances  Angel  Levenson  '22.  Part  of  the  lower  floor 
of  the  library  was  later  remodeled  to  include  the  Computer  Center.  The 
central  part  of  the  lower  floor  then  became  the  Learning  Center,  an 
academic  resource  center.  In  the  late  1970s  a  room  on  the  third  floor  was 
set  aside  for  memorabilia,  where  documents,  records,  publications,  pic- 
tures and  photographs  having  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  College  con- 
tinue to  be  collected  and  filed.  In  its  first  years  the  library  was  under  the 
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direction  of  Miss  Frances  Atwood,  and  after  her  retirement,  Mrs.  Nancy 
B.  Isaacs  became  director.  The  Brennan  Library  serves  not  only  as  a 
major  scholarly  resource  for  the  school,  but  it  is  a  central  meeting  place 
for  faculty  and  students,  a  place  for  pleasure  as  well  as  work.  There  are 
display  cases  showing  exhibits  relating  to  the  school's  history  and  many 
newspapers  and  magazines  as  well  as  scholarly  journals  for  the  benefit  of 
the  College  community  and  for  local  visitors,  who  are  always  welcomed 
at  the  library. 

Dr.  De  Baun  encouraged  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  College  not  only 
in  its  programs  for  students,  but  also  in  the  Concert  and  Lecture  Series 
which  was  open  to  the  entire  community  as  well.  Mrs.  Hazel  Weden, 
teacher  of  English,  was  in  charge  of  this  series  in  the  late  1960s,  bringing 
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such  distinguished  speakers  as  David  Brinkley,  Gore  Vidal,  young  Win- 
ston Churchill,  Harrison  Salisbury,  and  Julian  Bond.  There  were  musical 
performers  as  well,  including  such  fine  artists  as  David  Bar-Ilan,  Agustin 
Anievas,  and  Antonio  Janigro  and  his  /  Solisti  di  Zagreb  chamber  music 
group,  who  actually  gave  their  very  first  performance  in  America  at 
Lasell.  Over  succeeding  years  these  lectures  and  concerts  came  some- 
what irregularly,  with  popular  singers  and  musical  groups  as  well  as  folk 
and  classical  performers.  Dr.  George  Lane  succeeded  Mrs.  Weden  in 
charge  of  this  rewarding  program. 

After  the  sudden  departure  of  Dr.  De  Baun,  once  again  Dean  June 
Babcock  took  over  as  acting  president,  this  time  for  a  somewhat  longer 
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term  and  with  considerably  greater  difficulty  because  of  growing  unrest 
among  students  and  faculty,  and  growing  tensions  between  faculty  and 
trustees.  Partly  the  unrest  was  due  to  the  disillusionment  fostered  by  De 
Baun's  unanticipated  departure,  for  he  had  been  enthusiastically 
admired  by  a  great  many  at  Lasell.  There  had  been  an  attempt  to  open 
lines  of  communication  between  faculty  and  trustees  by  the  establish- 
ment of  an  ad  hoc  committee  on  academic  affairs  made  up  of  three  or  four 
trustees  and  several  faculty  members.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr. 
Donald  J.  Winslow,  trustee,  this  committee  met  frequently  from  1968  to 
1970,  using  Dean  Babcock's  house  on  Maple  Street  as  a  meeting  place. 
Many  issues  were  discussed  with  reports  back  to  the  faculty  and  to  the 
trustees  to  ease  tensions.  One  result  of  the  work  of  this  committee  was 
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the  establishment  of  a  system  of  rank  for  the  faculty.  By  the  time  a  new 
president  was  selected  the  committee  was  discontinued. 

As  early  as  December  1969  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Kenneth  M. 
Greene  would  become  the  next  president  in  the  following  September. 
But  before  that  time  there  were  further  troubles  at  the  College,  reaching 
a  climax  in  April  1970  when  students  went  on  strike  for  two  weeks,  with 
considerable  faculty  support,  because  of  objections  to  termination 
notices  to  five  faculty  members  announced  by  Acting  President  Babcock, 
at  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  also  because  students  had 
been  denied  representation  at  faculty  meetings.  The  striking  students 
demanded — it  was  a  time  of  "demands"  rather  than  "requests" — rein- 
statement of  the  five  faculty  members.  The  Lasell  News,  a  student  publi- 
cation, was  filled  with  large  headlines  and  photos  showing  striking 
students  and  faculty:  "Action  Demanded  In  Contract  Crisis;  No  Classes 
as  Trustees  Shun  Dialogue"  and  "Student  Strike  Rocks  Campus."  On 
April  23,  1970,  after  the  trustees'  spring  meeting,  four  hundred  students 
and  some  faculty  confronted  the  trustees  at  dinner  in  Woodland  Hall. 
Obviously  no  satisfactory  solutions  to  problems  could  be  found  under 
such  circumstances,  and  ill-feeling  between  trustees  and  some  adminis- 
trators on  the  one  hand,  and  students  and  some  faculty  on  the  other,  was 
only  aggravated.  Students  began  picketing  the  homes  of  some  of  the 
trustees,  and  special  trustee  meetings  could  no  longer  be  held  on  cam- 
pus. Though  meetings  continued  in  private  homes  or  at  the  Marriott 
Hotel,  it  seemed  as  though  little  progress  could  be  made.  After  a  joint 
committee  of  representatives  of  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  met  at  the 
Harvard  Club  in  Boston,  the  solutions  to  problems  began  to  evolve.  The 
end  of  the  strike  coincided  with  the  national  shock  of  the  Kent  State 
tragedy  and  the  widespread  strikes  at  colleges  and  universities  through- 
out the  country.  Lasell's  strike  had  no  direct  connection  with  this 
national  trauma,  but  the  general  atmosphere  of  the  time  pervaded  the 
Auburndale  campus.  Some  people  wondered  whether  or  not  Com- 
mencement would  proceed  in  orderly  fashion;  however,  it  was  held  with 
considerable  enthusiasm.  The  subsequent  summer  months  allowed  time 
for  the  cooling  of  emotions.  In  September  1970  with  the  reopening  of 
college,  along  with  the  reinstatement  of  some  of  the  faculty  who  had  been 
given  terminal  appointments,  the  general  atmosphere  improved.  The 
arrival  of  a  new  president  was  a  healing  factor. 
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In  the  summer  of  1970,  for  the  fifth  time  in  twelve  years,  a  new  admin- 
istrator came  to  Lasell  and  once  again,  though  hopes  and  expectations 
were  by  then  somewhat  moderated,  faculty,  students,  and  staff  looked  to 
leadership  that  would  bring  calm  to  a  campus  that  had  been  rocked  by 
strikes  and  confrontations.  Solutions  to  controversies  were  needed  and 
nearly  everyone  wanted  to  leave  all  that  behind  and  get  on  with  the 
business  of  education.  Perhaps  this  time  the  right  choice  for  president 
had  been  made,  for  all  the  indications  were  that  Dr.  Kenneth  M.  Greene 
was  the  one  who  could  bring  peace  to  the  campus. 

On  September  22,  1970,  Dr.  Greene,  who  had  become  fifty  on  August 
16,  was  inaugurated  president.  He  had  first  been  a  professor  of  English 
at  Simmons  College  and  then  director  of  the  School  of  Education,  so  that 
he  was  making  a  major  change  in  his  professional  life  after  twenty-three 
years  at  Simmons.  Having  been  an  undergraduate  at  Brown  University, 
where  he  graduated  summa  cum  laude  and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
he  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  University.  Originally  from  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Dr.  Greene  and  his  wife  Anne  had  three  children,  two  daughters 
and  a  son.  The  Greenes  had  lived  in  Auburndale  for  several  years,  neigh- 
bors of  Lasell,  at  the  corner  of  Woodland  Road  and  Grove  Street.  Anne 
Greene  was  active  in  the  music  program  at  the  Congregational  Church. 

One  of  the  minor  indications  of  instability  occurring  at  the  College  in 
these  years  was  the  shifting  location  of  the  president's  oflTice.  Dr. 
Tewksbury  was  the  last  one  to  have  his  office  in  Bragdon  Hall;  then  he 
moved  to  the  recently  purchased  Potter  Hall  on  Cheswick  Road.  When 
Dr.  Greene  first  arrived  he  had  his  office  there,  but  he  soon  moved  it  to 
another  recently  purchased  house  at  45  Cheswick  Road.  He  did  not  stay 
long  there  before  moving  into  Haskell  House  on  the  second  floor,  where 
the  president's  office  remains.  His  indispensable  assistant,  as  she  had 
been  from  Dr.  Tewksbury's  time,  was  Mrs.  Ethel  Guevin.  For  the  five 
years  that  Dr.  Greene  was  in  charge  he  continued  many  of  the  projects 
originated  by  Tewksbury  and  De  Baun;  however,  enrollment  unfortu- 
nately fell  from  nine  hundred  to  fewer  than  six  hundred  students.  The 
trustees  became  concerned  over  the  financial  condition  of  the  College. 
The  chairman  of  the  Board,  Rosalie  B.  Rosen  '27,  not  only  did  much  to 
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guide  the  College  during  these  difBcult  days,  but  also  was  helpful  to  Dr. 
Greene  in  adjusting  to  his  new  position.  The  cost  of  new  buildings  in 
recent  years  and  of  the  inevitable  mortgages,  along  with  the  expense  of 
razing  Bragdon  Hall,  contributed  to  the  declining  financial  situation. 
These  were  years  of  inflation  and  growing  costs  of  fuel  oil.  A  considerable 
number  of  separate  buildings,  especially  old  \^ictorian  houses,  were  not 
the  most  efficient  to  heat.  As  at  many  other  schools  in  New  England, 
winter  vacations  were  lengthened  so  that  savings  might  be  made  in  fuel. 

Occasionally  the  trustees  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  return  to  a 
four-year  school,  just  as  they  also  sometimes  discussed  the  other  more 
widespread  change  that  was  taking  place  all  over  the  nation:  coeducation, 
although  there  was  no  serious  consideration  of  either  of  these  radical 
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changes.  However  casually  Lasell  had  drifted  from  a  four-year  school  to 
a  two-year  one,  it  was  a  significant  change  in  the  character  of  the  institu- 
tion. For  ninety  years  Lasell  had  remained  as  it  had  been  established  by 
Edward  Lasell;  then  in  the  1940s  it  became  a  two-year  college  on  the 
pattern  of  both  private  and  community  junior  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  March  1970  Leaves  the  director  of  development,  James 
W.  Stanley,  had  an  article  called  "Junior  College  or  Early  College?"  in 
which  he  suggested  the  possibility  of  Lasell  returning  to  a  four-year 
institution — the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and  the  first  two  of  college. 
Some  educators  had  been  advocating  a  system  whereby  sixteen-year-olds 
would  go  to  college  after  ten  years  of  school  and  then  complete  a  bache- 
lor's degree  program  in  four  years  of  "early  college"  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
The  response  to  this  article  in  the  May  Leaves  was  mixed,  some  alumnae 
recommending  a  return  to  Lasell's  original  four-year  plan,  but  not  the 
more  radical  idea  of  a  bachelor's  degree  at  the  end  of  these  four  years.  In 
any  case,  though  there  had  been  elsewhere  some  experimentation  in  a 
few  educational  institutions,  nothing  resulted  from  this  suggestion  for 
change.  Lasell  remained  a  two-year  college,  with  only  the  Nursing  Pro- 
gram involving  an  additional  third  year. 
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One  of  the  earliest  problems  facing  Dr.  Greene  was  that  of  parietals. 
Not  only  at  Lasell,  but  throughout  the  collegiate  world  in  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s,  there  was  much  student  demand  for  allowing  dor- 
mitories to  be  wide  open  to  both  men  and  women  at  all  hours; 
coeducational  dormitories  were  established  in  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. At  Lasell  in  1971-72  there  was  a  determined  student  group  press- 
ing for  23  hour-a-day  male  visiting  privileges  in  all  dormitory  rooms.  On 
November  3,  1971,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  some  three  hundred 
students  gathered  outside  the  home  of  Dr.  Greene  and  outside  Dean  of 
Students  Dee  Pifer's  home  to  demand  that  the  subject  be  discussed  then 
and  there.  Only  after  an  hour  of  demonstration  did  they  agree  to  disperse 
in  favor  of  an  all-college  luncheon  discussion  on  the  subject  later  that  day. 
The  trustees  and  administrators  were  not  willing  to  make  such  conces- 
sions to  the  students'  request,  and  visiting  privileges  in  the  students' 
rooms  were  restricted  to  four  evenings  a  week,  Wednesdays  through 
Sundays  until  midnight,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  until  two  in  the  morning. 
Dr.  Greene  pointed  out  that  the  problems  were  not  primarily  of  morals 
(though  some  older  faculty  and  trustees  certainly  saw  it  in  that  light),  but 
one  of  safety  and  consideration  for  other  students.  With  several  separate 
dormitories  scattered  over  the  campus  and  with  very  few  single  rooms 
available,  the  College  was  simply  not  set  up  for  23-hour  parietals.  Sub- 
sequently various  committees  were  organized  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
the  most  significant  one  being  made  up  of  representatives  of  students, 
faculty,  administrators,  trustees,  and  parents.  Student  polls  were  taken 
with  various  questions  asked;  only  twenty-two  students  agreed  that  the 
current  parietals  should  remain  unchanged,  while  554  disagreed;  to  the 
statement  "We  should  have  23-hour  parietals  every  day, "  294  students 
agreed,  184  disagreed,  and  77  were  uncertain.  Communication,  at  least, 
was  established  through  the  committees,  and  discussion  was  lengthy  and 
often  stimulating.  Finally  a  system  was  established  whereby  certain  dor- 
mitories with  different  parietal  regulations  could  be  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dents, from  the  more  radical  "open "  houses  to  the  more  conventional 
ones.  Approval  of  parents  was  requested  and,  surprisingly  to  some,  most 
parents  were  more  liberal  than  the  trustees  had  anticipated.  Over  the 
next  several  years  the  situation  settled  into  somewhat  more  conservative 
choices  by  the  students.  On  the  matter  of  principle  they  had  essentially 
won  their  demands,  but  when  it  came  to  the  practical  problems  of  every- 
day living  conditions,  the  natural  desire  for  undisturbed  privacy  main- 
tained its  hold.  Apparently  such  changes  occurred  throughout  the  land. 

Another  early  problem  during  Dr.  Greene's  time  was  the  continuing 
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faculty  dissatisfaction  with  salaries,  tenure,  promotion,  fringe  benefits, 
and  the  like.  Dr.  Greene  wisely  undertook  a  revision  of  the  Faculty 
Handbook,  which  had  originally  been  prepared  in  1963  under  Dr. 
Tewksbury.  It  was,  in  Dr.  Greene's  words,  "presented  to  members  of  the 
faculty  in  the  hope  that  they  will  freely  suggest  such  revisions  as  are 
needed  and  that,  meanwhile,  they  will  find  the  Handbook  a  useful  source 
of  information."  This  1971  version  of  the  handbook  contained  extensive 
material  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  College,  as  well  as 
on  the  responsibilities  of  the  faculty  and  on  academic  policies  and  proce- 
dures. It  was  to  be  revised  once  again  in  1982  under  Dr.  Arthur  Griffin's 
supervision. 

Periodic  accreditation  visits  were  made  to  Lasell  by  representatives  of 
the  collegiate  institutions  of  New  England.  These  visits  came  every  ten 
years  and  involved  having  the  College  make  an  extensive  self-study  in 
preparation  for  the  several  days'  visit  of  a  half-dozen  academic  people 
from  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  Specialists  in 
different  areas  of  academia,  such  as  curriculum,  finances,  libraries,  and 
the  like,  made  thorough  examination  of  the  many  aspects  of  the  institu- 
tion. Although  suggestions  were  made  for  improvement  of  the  school  in 
various  ways,  Lasell  has  always  been  accredited.  Early  in  Dr.  Greene's 
regime  it  was  time  again  for  such  a  visit  and  the  Lasell  Junior  College  Self 
Study:  1971-1972  was  submitted  to  the  Commission  of  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education  of  the  NEASC  in  1972.  Faculty  member  Sheila  R. 
Decter  was  coordinator  of  the  study  and  Dr.  Greene  closely  supervised 
this  100-page  document.  The  general  summary  commented  on  the 
"problem  of  low  self-esteem"  and  the  "drooping  faculty  morale  "  at  Lasell, 
aspects  that  had  been  pointed  out  bluntly  by  De  Baun  in  his  short  tenure 
at  the  College.  The  school  received  its  ten-year  accreditation,  but  prob- 
lems of  internal  communication  and  academic  standards  continued. 
Although  the  very  process  of  self-study  and  of  being  visited  for  several 
days  by  an  accrediting  committee  helped  to  identify  problems  and  to 
suggest  ways  of  solving  them,  it  did  not  always  remove  them. 

From  the  problems  of  academia  of  the  late  1960s  to  the  final  years 
under  President  Arthur  Griffin,  there  were  many  changes  in  the  designa- 
tions of  administrative  and  staff  positions  at  the  College.  The  financial 
officer  became  "administrative  dean,"  but  that  office  had  also  been  desig- 
nated at  one  time  or  another  "director  of  finances  "  and  "comptroller ',  as 
well  as  "bursar."  The  shifting  titles  were  in  part  an  indication  of  the 
creation  of  new  positions  in  such  areas  as  development,  placement,  spe- 
cial services,  financial  aid,  support  services,  and  the  like.  In  other  words 
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there  was  no  clear  table  of  organization  and  even  more  unsettling  than 
the  shifting  titles  were  the  shifting — often  overlapping — responsibilities 
and  consequent  tensions  in  various  offices  of  the  College.  The  admissions 
office  had  half-a-dozen  different  supervisors  during  this  period,  and  the 
Buildings  and  Grounds  Department  had  many  and  frequent  changes, 
too.  The  changes  seemed  to  come  more  rapidly  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  period.  After  June  Babcock,  who  had  returned  to  the  position  of 
dean,  retired  in  1972  she  was  replaced  by  Dean  James  M.  Pollock,  who 
in  1977  was  to  leave  to  become  president  of  Green  Mountain  College  in 
Vermont;  in  that  year  Gerald  Bazer  became  academic  dean,  remaining 
until  1984.  The  dean  of  students  position  was  held  by  Nancy  Seiple  at  the 
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time  Dr.  Greene  arrived.  She  was  replaced  in  1971  by  Dee  Pifer,  who 
was  sucxeeded  in  1976  by  Mrs.  Helen  Wallstrom,  who  had  been  director 
of  housing  for  twenty-five  years.  The  longtime  position  of  alumnae  secre- 
tary which  had  been  held  for  many  years  by  Marjorie  MacClymon  '32, 
became  associated  with  the  "External  Affairs  Office,"  earlier  called  the 
"Development  Office."  After  over  forty  years  of  servdce  to  her  alma 
mater,  Marjorie  MacClymon,  who  had  recently  been  awarded  the  Lasell 
Medallion  for  devoted  service,  was  asked  to  take  early  retirement  in 
1977.  Her  replacement,  Laura  Bernard,  stayed  for  two  years  and  was  in 
turn  replaced  by  Bonnie  Bortle,  who  left  in  1985. 

One  of  the  most  traumatic  experiences  in  the  life  of  Lasell  was  the 
razing  of  Bragdon  Hall.  Ever  since  1851  when  the  first  smaller  building 
was  constructed  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  that  single  structure  had  been 
the  very  heart  of  the  Seminary  and  the  later  enlarged  building  remained 
so  even  after  many  other  smaller  houses  were  part  of  the  institution.  In 
its  earliest  years  it  was  simply  the  Seminary,  but  during  Dr.  Bragdon's 
time  it  was  named  Cushman  Hall,  in  honor  of  his  mother.  Not  until  the 
second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  was  it  named  Bragdon  Hall,  and 
as  such  it  is  remembered  by  thousands  of  alumnae.  Architectural  anal- 
yses of  the  building  in  the  late  1960s  indicated  that  there  were  funda- 
mental weaknesses  in  the  building,  and  it  was  vulnerable  to  the  possi- 
bility of  fire.  Although  some  suggestions  were  made  that  might  allow  for 
retaining  at  least  the  original  part  of  the  structure,  the  cost  of  any 
rebuilding,  of  strengthening  the  foundations,  seemed  beyond  possi- 
bility. The  decision  was  made  to  raze  the  entire  building,  and  announce- 
ments went  out  in  the  Leaves  offering  to  alumnae  various  parts  of  the  old 
Bragdon  Hall  for  purchase — stained  glass  windows,  fireplaces,  even 
clawfoot  bathtubs  and  doorknobs  from  individual  rooms.  Inevitably,  it 
seems,  during  the  time  of  destruction,  there  were  many  unfortunate 
losses,  and  furnishings,  pictures,  and  the  like  disappeared.  Attempts 
were  made  to  provide  security  during  this  unhappy  time,  but  even  the 
process  of  putting  various  objects  into  storage  led  to  deterioration  and 
neglect  in  subsequent  years.  To  alumnae  and  many  others,  the  great  gap 
left  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  broken  lampposts  and  suddenly  ended 
driveways,  remained  a  psychological  as  well  as  topographical  wound. 
The  only  portion  of  the  old  structure  to  remain  was  Carter  Hall,  which 
formerly  contained  the  chapel,  gymnasium,  and  swimming  pool.  Now  it 
became  the  Arts  building  with  the  old  chapel-gymnasium  a  classroom 
and  exhibition  hall  for  art  works.  The  swimming  pool,  filled  in  and 
floored  over,  became  the  studio  for  jewelry-making  classes.  The  News 
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From  Lasell  that  was  then  sent  to  alumnae  four  or  five  times  a  year  had, 
in  the  Winter  1973  number,  photographs  of  the  bulldozing  and  of  the 
ball-and-crane  wall-smashing  of  Bragdon  Hall,  but  Dr.  Greene,  recog- 
nizing how  painful  these  pictures  would  be  to  alumnae,  asked  the 
Alumnae  Office  not  to  distribute  this  issue. 

The  1970s  and  1980s  were  years  in  which  other  losses  occurred  besides 
those  associated  with  the  razing  of  Bragdon.  Objects,  old  and  new,  which 
disappeared  included  the  bronze  statue  of  a  Crusader,  a  class  gift  which 
used  to  stand  in  the  front  hall  at  Bragdon;  the  sculptured  head  of  Robert 
Frost  from  the  Brennan  Library;  the  handsome  iron  grillwork  gate  across 
from  Eager  House;  even  the  bronze  plaque  naming  the  Brennan  Library 
bolted  to  the  outside  wall  by  the  front  door;  and  the  Marriott  silver  cup 
for  the  winner  of  the  canoe  races  (this  fortunately  was  later  recovered  in 
a  battered  state,  and  repaired  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Jeanne 
Cousins). The  scale  model  of  Bragdon  Hall  made  by  Earl  H.  Ordway  for 
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the  1951  Centennial  disappeared  as  did  various  paintings  and,  as  always, 
books  from  the  library. 

With  the  razing  of  Bragdon  Hall,  the  building  of  a  new  library  and  the 
consequent  moving  of  the  Barn  a  few  yards  down  the  hill,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  a  new  student  center.  Trustee  Alfred  C.  Edwards, 
father  of  Gail  Edwards  Pocock  '67,  generously  donated  the  addition  to 
Woodland  Hall.  Named  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Eleanor,  the  Edwards  Stu- 
dent Center  contains  on  the  upper  level  a  spacious  lounge,  with  windows 
revealing  fine  views  to  the  north,  a  bookstore,  mail  boxes,  and  student 
offices,  and  on  the  lower  level — added  to  the  original  Valentine  Dining 
Hall — a  snack  bar  (soon  to  be  named  "Eddie's"  after  Edward  Lasell,  or 
some  say  after  Mr.  Edwards,  whose  gift  it  was)  and  small  dining  area,  a 
game  room,  and  the  Bragdon  Room.  The  new  Edwards  Student  Center 
was  dedicated  on  October  24,  1975.  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  president  of 
the  publishing  house  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  which  later  was 
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merged  with  CBS,  where  Mr.  Edwards  was  president  of  the  CBS/Holt 
Group  before  retiring  in  1970.  In  his  position  as  pubhsher  he  became  a 
close  friend  of  Robert  Frost,  whose  books  he  pubhshed  and  whose  Uter- 
ary  executor  he  became.  Mr.  Edwards's  summer  place  was  close  to 
Frost's  in  Ripton,  Vermont.  As  a  result  of  this  association,  Mr.  Edwards 
gave  to  Lasell  a  film  on  Frost,  who  had  been  honorary  member  of  the 
Lasell  Class  of  1941,  and  other  Frostiana  to  be  added  to  the  Robert  Frost 
memorabilia  already  at  Lasell  from  his  1940s  visits  to  the  College  and  his 
friendship  with  Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow. 

In  the  fall  of  1976  five  new  trustees  were  added  to  the  Board:  Keith  G. 
Willoughby,  president  of  the  Mutual  Bank  for  Savings;  Peter  J.  Benelli, 
headmaster  of  Thayer  Academy;  Barry  N.  Wish,  vice-president  of  Kid- 
der Peabody  &  Co.;  J.  Richard  Fischer,  insurance  broker;  and  Gertrude 
Fischer  '41  (no  relation  to  the  former),  owner  of  a  travel  agency  in  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut.  Of  these,  Benelli,  Wish,  and  Gertrude  Fischer 
resigned  from  the  Board  a  few  years  later. 

In  1976  J.  Kenneth  Bennett,  of  R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  where  he  was 
manager  of  personnel  and  services,  came  to  the  College  as  lecturer  in 
Retail  Management.  He  was  soon  to  replace  as  Chairman  of  the 
department  the  late  Frank  Ring,  who  had  been  lecturer  at  Lasell  for  ten 
years  after  having  been  thirty  years  at  Filene's  as  personnel  director  and 
superintendent  of  the  Basement  Store.  Lasell  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
teachers  it  has  had  in  the  Merchandising  Department,  for  they  often 
represent  many  years  of  professional  experience. 

At  Commencement  in  1976  a  silver  Revere  bowl,  the  Lasell  Junior 
College  Award,  was  presented  by  the  trustees  to  former  Chairman  of  the 
Board  Rosalie  Brightman  Rosen  '27.  She  had  been  associated  with  Jay's 
store  in  Boston  through  most  of  her  business  career,  as  buyer  and  fashion 
director;  a  trustee  since  1962  and  chairman  from  1969,  Mrs.  Rosen  was 
head  of  several  alumnae  bazaars  which  contributed  substantially  to  Las- 
ell's  fund  drives.  In  1972  she  was  awarded  the  Lasell  Medallion  by  the 
Alumnae  Board  of  Management.  Mrs.  Rosen  was  succeeded  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  by  another  active  and  supportive  alumna,  Louise 
("Tap")  Tardival  Higgins  '37,  who  had  been  a  student  leader  in  her  under- 
graduate days  and  who  continued  to  serve  Lasell  faithfully.  In  1978  she 
was  succeeded  as  chairman  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Adams  (later  Mrs.  Richard 
Kenney),  an  Auburndale  neighbor  and  grandniece  of  George  R.  Eager, 
trustee  during  Dr.  Bragdon's  time  and  father  of  Mabel  Eager,  who  was 
also  a  trustee  for  many  years.  During  her  time  as  chairman,  "Lib  "  Adams 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  President  Arthur  Griffin. 
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In  the  fall  of  1974  Dr.  Greene  announced  his  departure  from  Lasell  in 
order  to  become  executive  director  of  the  United  Chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  in  Washington,  D.C.  Trustees,  faculty,  and  students  were  un- 
happy over  Dr.  Greene's  resignation,  and  once  again  committees  were 
set  up  to  search  for  another  president.  During  his  brief  years  at  Lasell 
Dr.  Greene  had  begun  procedures  to  improve  the  administrative 
organization  of  the  College  and  he  had  initiated  a  fund-raising  campaign 
to  increase  endowment  and  scholarships. 

In  the  new  campaign  for  capital  funds,  called  "A  Program  for  '76,"  the 
general  chairman  of  the  Greater  Boston  area  was  Marion  Nutter  Brede- 
hoft  '55,  daughter  of  Mildred  Strain  '17  and  Dr.  Denton  G.  Nutter,  who 
had  been  a  trustee  from  1960  to  1968.  Marion  had  served  as  president  of 
Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc. ,  and  her  leadership  in  the  fund  campaign  resulted 
in  her  being  awarded  the  Lasell  Bowl  at  Commencement.  Marion's  hus- 
band, Bruce  Bredehoft,  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  was 
treasurer  of  the  College  after  the  retirement  of  John  Arnold  until  the 
Bredehofts  moved  to  the  Midwest.  Dr.  Denton  Nutter  was  one  of  several 
physicians  who  served  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which,  over  the  years, 
has  included  such  distinguished  doctors  as  Henry  F.  Keever,  Egon 
Kattwinkel,  Elizabeth  Cole,  and  Roberta  J.  Apfel. 

By  March  1975  the  Presidential  Search  Committee  presented  five 
names  to  the  Board  for  their  consideration.  More  than  150  resumes  had 
been  examined  and  twenty  candidates  were  interviewed.  The  trustees 
chose  Dr.  Arthur  M.  Grilfin,  who  since  1971  had  been  president  of  the 
now-closed  Grahm  Junior  College.  Previously  Dr.  Griffin  had  served  as 
headmaster  at  Cheshire  Academy  for  four  years. 

Arthur  M.  Griffin  graduated  from  Tufts  University  in  1940,  where  he 
was  an  All- American  football  player.  He  received  his  Ed.D.  degree  at 
Denver  University.  At  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  Dr.  Griffin  was  coming  to  a 
job  that  would  obviously  conclude  his  professional  career  and  he  spoke  of 
staying  about  five  years.  From  the  beginning  of  his  term  as  president  he 
made  a  priority  of  keeping  the  College  solvent,  cutting  expenses  wher- 
ever possible.  During  Dr.  Griffin's  eight-year  tenure,  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  College  and  the  endowment  increased.  For  a  few  years  the 
enrollment  increased,  but  then  once  again  it  went  into  a  decline.  Like 
other  college  administrators  at  that  time  who  went  to  foreign  countries  to 
try  to  find  students,  Dr.  Griffin  went  to  Iran,  Central  America,  and  the 
Orient.  Dr.  Griffin  and  his  wife  Helen  entertained  faculty,  students,  and 
staff  at  their  home  on  holiday  occasions,  and  trustees  at  annual  dinners, 
as  well  as  alumnae  at  reunion  time,  but  there  were  tensions  between 
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faculty  and  administration.  Petitions  were  sent  by  the  faculty  to  the  trus- 
tees, who  in  return  responded  by  letter.  Morale  continued  to  decline. 

New  trustees  were  appointed  during  Dr.  Griffin's  time:  Ruth  Turner 
Crosby  '42,  Marcia  Madden  Heist  '62,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Cole,  Walter 
Stone,  Osier  Peterson,  Gail  Edwards  Pocock  '67,  and  Russell  A.  Win- 
slow,  son  of  Richard  A.  Winslow  whose  death  in  1978  ended  a  career  of 
over  thirty  years  as  trustee,  clerk  of  the  corporation,  and  legal  consultant 
to  the  College.  Richard  A.  Winslow,  son  of  the  former  president  Dr.  Guy 
M.  Winslow,  had  been  awarded  the  Lasell  Bowl  at  Commencement  in 
1978.  His  law  partner,  Robert  P.  Freeto,  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  became  clerk,  legal  consultant,  treasurer  and  eventually  chair- 
man of  the  Board.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  Richard  W'inslow's  death  came 
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the  death  of  his  sister,  Marjorie  Winslow  MacCuspie  '28,  who  had  a  long 
association  with  Lasell,  from  childhood  in  Karandon  House  through 
many  years  as  a  student  at  Woodland  Park  and  the  Seminary,  and  as 
teacher  of  science  at  Lasell  after  she  graduated  from  Tufts  in  1931. 
Another  member  of  the  Winslow  family,  Marion  Ordway  Corley  11, 
half-sister  of  Dr.  Guy  M.  Winslow  and  long  an  active  alumna,  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety-one  on  June  14,  1981. 

A  number  of  other  deaths  occurred  in  the  early  1980s:  Mrs.  Ruth 
Lindquist  Brinton,  former  chairman  of  the  Science  Department;  Evelyn 
B.  Potts,  teacher  at  Lasell  from  1944  to  1971,  who  had  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Home  Economics  Department  in  its  final  years;  former  Chief 
Engineer  Al  Rardin,  who  had  been  employed  at  Lasell  from  1938  to 
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1966,  whose  son  James  also  worked  for  years  at  Lasell  and  whose 
daughter-in-law,  Ruth  Fulton  Rardin  '40,  and  granddaughter,  Cindy 
Rardin  Crawford  '68,  graduated  from  Lasell.  On  December  15,  1982, 
after  a  long  illness,  Mrs.  Lydia  ("Lee")  Kavanagh,  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Language  Department,  died.  She  was  a  much  loved  teacher  and  her 
students  and  friends  established  an  award  to  be  given  annually  at  Com- 
mencement to  the  student  who  exemplified,  by  academic  achievement 
and  by  concern  for  people  and  the  communit)-,  the  life  and  work  of 
Professor  Lee  Kavanagh.  She  had  been  a  teacher  at  Lasell  since  1950, 
and  had  received  recognition  for  her  work  not  only  as  a  teacher  but  also 
in  the  larger  community  in  helping  immigrants  of  all  nationalities.  As  a 
result  she  was  awarded  by  the  Italian  Government  one  of  its  highest 
awards,  the  Cavalierato  di  Stella  di  Solidarieta  Italiana. 
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In  1982  Robert  S.  Stoller,  president  of  the  Coolidge  Corner  Cooper- 
ative Bank,  who  had  served  as  treasurer  of  the  College  for  six  years  and 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  elected  chairman  to 
succeed  Mrs.  Adams.  He  worked  closely  with  the  Finance  Committee 
and  with  the  director  of  financial  affairs,  Elizabeth  ShurtlefF  Winter  '70. 
The  year  1982  was  the  tirne  once  again  for  accreditation  and  the  con- 
sequent self-study.  The  pressure  of  this  circumstance  and  the  obvious 
condition  of  low  morale  throughout  the  College  made  it  clear  to  the 
Executive  Board  that  an  outside  consultant  was  required  to  assist  in 
getting  the  school  back  on  the  right  track.  As  a  result,  Professor  Franklin 
Patterson  of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  (Boston)  was  hired  in  the  fall 
of  1982  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  all  aspects  of  the  College  and  to 
submit  a  report  in  the  spring.  This  100-page  report,  A  Study  With 
Recommendations,  came  out  in  March  1983,  just  after  Dr.  Griffin 
announced  his  retirement  for  July  1,  1983. 

The  Patterson  Report,  as  it  was  called,  presented  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  important  recommendations  for  the  rescue  of  the  school  from  the 
slump  into  which  it  had  fallen.  This  report  tended  to  dispel  the  ill-feeling 
and  hostility  that  had  grown  among  the  various  constituencies  of  the 
College.  There  was  recognition  of  the  many  fine  academic  and  profes- 
sional programs  at  Lasell  and  of  the  outstanding  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative personnel.  Lasell's  history  and  long  reputation  for  excellence  in 
its  first  hundred  years  had  always  been  evident.  However,  the  Patterson 
Report  faced  up  to  all  the  difficulties  existing  at  the  College  and  fully 
recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  school.  Professor 
Patterson  made  many  strong  recommendations  accompanying  an  exten- 
sive account  of  his  survey.  He  recognized  that  Lasell's  greatest  weakness 
was  the  "chronic  distrust"  that  pervaded  the  institution,  which  was  in 
part  due  to  inadequate  communications.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
all  Lasell's  weaknesses  could  be  overcome.  The  Patterson  Report  was  the 
significant  beginning  of  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  Lasell,  for  it  con- 
tributed to  the  important  selection  of  a  new  president  and  to  numerous 
changes  in  the  organization  as  well  as  the  running  of  the  College  in 
day-to-day  matters  and  in  the  major  long-range  view. 

Among  the  seventeen  recommendations  made  was  a  review  of  all 
courses  offered,  the  reorganization  of  twelve  separate  departments  into 
three  or  four  divisions,  the  establishment  of  a  teacher-to-student  ratio  of 
one-to-fifteen,  as  opposed  to  one-to-ten,  or  less.  Such  a  recommendation 
was  intended  to  assist  in  improving  the  financial  condition  of  the  College. 
Inevitably  shifts,  sometimes  fairly  rapid,  in  student  interest  in  certain 
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academic  areas  occur  so  that,  for  example,  a  drop  in  enrollment  in 
Retailing  can  be  accompanied  by  rising  enrollment  in  Business  Manage- 
ment. These  variations  have  to  be  accommodated  by  the  departments 
both  in  relation  to  courses  offered  and  to  assignments  of  teachers' 
programs. 

In  1982  Computer  Science  was  introduced  and  established  in  Wolfe 
Hall  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Irene  Jackmauh.  Dr.  Patterson's  report 
recognized  the  good  beginning  Lasell  had  made  in  computer  studies  and 
recommended  expansion  of  the  program.  He  also  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  Women's  Center  which  would  offer  programs  for  adult 
women  in  the  local  area  in  order  to  assist  them  in  returning  to  work  or 
shifting  the  area  of  their  work.  These,  along  with  many  other  recommen- 
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dations,  were  soon  to  be  realized  under  the  incoming  administration.  As 
far  as  trustees  were  concerned,  one  of  Dr.  Patterson's  most  significant 
recommendations  was  "greater  openness  and  participation  generally  by 
all  trustees  in  the  governance  process,"  and  he  specified  certain  areas  for 
which  committees  of  the  trustees  might  be  established. 

In  1982  a  new  Lasell  Cookbook ,  with  recipes  contributed  by  many 
members  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  was  published.  The  following  year 
a  much-needed  new  Lasell  Junior  College  Alumnae  Directory  was  pub- 
lished, including  current  lists  of  officers,  trustees,  and  corporators  of  the 
College,  members  of  the  alumnae  governing  board,  headed  by  hard- 
working Kathleen  Rebmann  Royka  '64  (who,  after  her  term  as  president 
of  the  Alumnae  Association,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
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ees).  Also  included  in  this  reference  book  is  a  list  of  presidents  of  the 
Lasell  Alumnae  Association  from  its  founding  in  1875  to  the  present,  and 
a  list  of  those  who  to  date  had  received  the  Lasell  Medallion.  In  his 
prefatory  letter  to  the  volume,  Dr.  Griffin  thanked  the  alumnae  in  gen- 
eral for  their  generous  support:  "Be  assured  that  your  help  and  achieve- 
ments have  been  a  tremendous  source  of  pride  for  the  College.  "  The 
major  portion  of  this  book  is  the  alphabetical  listing  of  all  living  alumnae 
by  both  maiden  and  married  names,  with  addresses  and  phone  numbers. 
There  are  also  class  and  geographical  listings. 

In  the  middle  of  Dr.  Griffin's  term  as  president  he  initiated  and, 
through  the  trustees,  requested  the  establishment  of  the  Lasell  archives 
and  Memorabilia  Room,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Donald  J.  Winslow, 
a  trustee  and  son  of  the  former  president.  This  request  resulted  in  the 
present  history,  among  other  things.  There  had  been  no  systematic 
organization  of  the  College's  records  and  documents,  so  that  attics  and 
cellars  throughout  the  school  had  to  be  searched  to  bring  together  in  the 
Memorabilia  Room  in  the  Brennan  Library  the  many  materials  that  con- 
tinue to  be  sorted  out  and  filed.  The  attic  of  Plummer  House,  in  particu- 
lar, was  the  major  storage  area  for  many  years,  but  other  locations,  too, 
revealed  boxes  of  documents,  records,  books,  hundreds  of  photographs, 
school  publications,  and  various  objects  associated  with  the  early  years  of 
the  Seminary.  The  attic  of  Haskell  House,  the  garage  between  Irwin  and 
Potter  houses,  and  odd  closets  here  and  there  continued  to  yield  more 
"undiscovered "  papers.  With  assistance  from  the  alumnae  Memorabilia 
Committee  and  from  work-study  students,  over  one  hundred  years  of 
material  continues  to  be  organized  while  at  the  same  time  scores  of 
queries  that  come  to  the  College  from  outsiders  as  well  as  from  alumnae 
have  been  answered.  Contributions,  too,  from  former  students  have 
added  greatly  to  the  store  of  memorabilia.  There  is  constant  filing,  keep- 
ing of  scrapbooks  on  current  news  items,  answering  odd  questions,  such 
as  When  did  Lasell  students  begin  playing  baseball?  or  What  information 
do  you  have  about  Glenn  Miller's  band  playing  at  Lasell?  Unfortunately, 
the  long  neglect  of  records  of  the  College  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  much 
material,  especially  copies  of  the  Lasell  News  and  other  student  publica- 
tions. In  the  past,  significant  documents  were  thrown  out  by  people  who 
had  no  concern  for  future  historians. 

In  the  last  years  of  Dr.  Griffin's  presidency  the  Concert  and  Lecture 
Series,  which  had  been  so  successful  many  years  before,  was  revived. 
Lectures  by  TV'  newsman  Edwin  Newman,  by  Doris  Kearns,  biographer 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  by  Tom  Cottle,  popular  TV  personaUty  and 
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writer  on  psychology,  were  enthusiastically  received  by  both  Lasell  peo- 
ple and  the  community  at  large.  These  lectures  were  free  to  all  and  once 
again  revealed  Lasell's  concern  for  the  intellectual  benefit  not  only  of  its 
students  but  for  neighbors  and  friends  as  well. 

By  1983,  students  across  America  had  become  more  serious  in  their 
academic  pursuits  and  rather  less  active  in  social  protest.  Lasell  students 
reflected  the  national  growing  interest  in  practical  education  which 
would  lead  to  good  jobs.  Specializing  in  the  liberal  arts  experienced  a 
measurable  decline,  and  professional  studies  correspondingly  increased. 
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The  spring  of  1983  was  a  time  of  intense  interest  and  concern.  The 
Presidential  Selection  Committee,  made  up  of  representatives  of  faculty, 
trustees,  and  administrators,  was  actively  surveying  a  large  number  of 
candidates.  The  wide  general  reading  of  the  Patterson  Report  by  mem- 
bers of  the  College  community  contributed  to  a  feeling  of  reawakening  at 
the  school,  and  the  visits  to  the  campus  by  the  two  women  and  the  two 
men  who  were  finalists  became  a  natural  time  for  reviewing  the  College's 
current  position  and  its  urgent  need  for  early  reform.  Although  there  was 
great  interest  in  all  four  candidates,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  choice 
of  the  majority  was  overwhelmingly  for  Dr.  Peter  T.  Mitchell,  and  he  was 
selected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  take  office  as  of  July  1,  1983. 

Dr.  Mitchell  is  a  graduate  of  Albion  College,  Michigan  (A.B.  in 
Enghsh,  1967),  the  University  of  Michigan  (M.A.  in  English,  1968),  Indi- 
ana University  (Ed.S.  in  Instructional  Systems  Technology,  1972),  and 
received  his  Ed.D.  from  Northeastern  University  in  1980.  He  began  his 
administrative  career  at  Lees  Junior  College  in  Jackson,  Kentucky,  as 
director  of  admissions  and  instructional  media.  From  there  he  came  to 
Boston,  to  Fisher  Junior  College,  where  for  seven  years  he  served  as 
director  of  admissions,  financial  aid,  and  alumni  relations.  He  then 
returned  to  Lees  to  assume  the  post  of  vice-president  for  development, 
in  charge  of  fund  raising,  public  relations,  admissions,  and  financial  aid. 
His  earlier  teaching  experience  was  as  an  associate  professor  of  English 
at  Bay  de  Noc  Community  College  in  Escanaba,  Michigan,  his  home 
state.  Dr.  Mitchell  has  two  brothers,  one  his  twin.  His  wife,  Rebecca, 
and  daughters  Melissa  and  Stephanie  bring  once  again  a  youthful  family 
to  the  president's  home  at  Lasell. 

On  September  22,  1983,  Dr.  Mitchell  was  inaugurated  in  a  ceremony 
at  Winslow  Hall  as  the  seventh  president  of  Lasell  Junior  College. 
Among  the  several  speakers  on  that  occasion  was  President  Kenneth  G. 
Ryder  of  Northeastern  University,  an  institution  that  has  had  a  close 
relationship  to  Lasell  over  past  years.  Dr.  Mitchell's  inaugural  address, 
"The  Path  to  Prominence, "  reflected  an  enthusiastic,  positive  approach 
to  the  task  of  bringing  Lasell  back  to  its  high  reputation  of  earlier  times 
and  revealed  his  vital  concern  for  excellence  in  the  education  of  young 
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The  Mitchell  family ,  left  to  right:  Peter,  Melissa,  Stephanie,  Rebecca. 


women.  From  the  earliest  months  of  his  administration  a  new  spirit  was 
evident  and  the  youthful  enthusiasm  and  active  drive  of  the  man  commu- 
nicated revitalization  to  all  members  of  the  College.  Not  least  of  his  early 
actions  was  the  revival  of  friendly  concern  for  neighborliness  with  the 
Auburndale  and  Newton  community.  For  many  years  the  College  had 
been  isolated  from  the  surrounding  community  and  there  was  even  a 
somewhat  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  local  people.  Dr.  Mitchell 
immediately  made  it  clear  that  Lasell  was  an  important  part  of  the  village 
of  Auburndale  and  of  the  City  of  Newton;  he  held  meetings  with  city 
leaders  and  school  representatives  and  encouraged  local  cultural  groups 
to  use  Winslow  Hall.  Members  of  the  College  soon  became  aware  of  a 
new  and  friendly  attitude  of  local  people.  Neighbors  were  invited  to 
attend  lectures  at  Lasell  and  college  courses  were  offered  at  half-price  for 
women  in  Newton.  The  Newton  Community  School  offered  some  eve- 
ning courses  at  Lasell  and,  most  significant,  under  the  direction  of  Dean 
of  Continuing  Education  Ruth  Ann  Brooks,  Lasell  established  a 
Women's  Center,  as  recommended  in  the  Patterson  Report,  where  spe- 
cial programs  of  courses  were  made  available  to  women  in  the  Greater 
Boston  area  who  wished  to  have  training  in  preparation  for  returning  to 
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work  or  for  undertaking  new  professional  experiences. 

Although  a  number  of  new  trustees  were  added  to  the  Board  during 
the  1970s,  Dr.  Mitchell  and  the  nominating  committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration made  a  carefully  planned  recommendation  to  add  several  new 
trustees  from  different  areas  of  expertise.  Whereas  in  earlier  years  there 
was  no  regular  system  of  educating  trustees  to  their  responsibilities,  such 
a  program  was  now  established.  All  members  of  the  Board  were  assigned 
to  committee  groups  responsible  for  dealing  with  particular  aspects  of  the 
College,  such  as  academic  affairs,  finances,  student  life,  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  development.  For  the  first  time,  Lasell  joined  the  National 
Association  of  Governing  Boards,  so  that  all  members  of  the  Board 
receive  informative  publications  concerning  trustee  responsibility.  In 
the  spring  of  1984  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Osier  Peterson,  a  lawyer  and  one  of 
the  active  new  trustees,  attended  the  Association  of  Governing  Boards 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.  For  the  October  1984  annual  meeting  of 
the  Corporation  and  trustees,  a  legal  committee  prepared  a  revised  set  of 
by-laws  for  Lasell,  as  recommended  by  the  Patterson  Report.  This  was 
accepted  by  the  Corporation.  The  much-needed  changes  established 
the  legal  groundwork  for  making  necessary  improvements  in  the 
organization  and  running  of  the  institution.  Aside  from  the  clarification  of 
ambiguities  in  the  earlier  by-laws,  one  of  the  more  important  changes 
was  the  establishment  of  a  system  whereby  trustees  after  two  five-year 
terms  are  not  re-elected  for  a  least  one  year,  this  system  to  take  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  next  two  five-year  terms. 

From  the  time  of  Dr.  Mitchell's  arrival  there  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  annual  gifts  to  the  College  from  alumnae  through  successful  pho- 
nathons  and  from  other  sources.  During  periods  of  increasing  costs  in 
education  and  the  loss  of  federal  support,  fund  raising  is  crucial.  Dr. 
Mitchell's  natural  predilection  for  this  aspect  of  college  administration 
has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  Lasell.  Recruitment  of  students,  especially 
in  years  of  declining  high  school  graduates,  also  had  to  be  addressed.  Part 
of  the  effort  to  enhance  Lasell's  image  for  recruitment  purposes  was  a 
new  viewbook,  "An  Emphasis  on  Excellence,"  which  in  1985  won  first 
place  in  the  Paragon  Award  competition  sponsored  by  the  National 
Council  for  Community  Relations  to  honor  excellence  in  publications  for 
two-year  colleges.  Declines  in  enrollment  were  halted  and  freshman 
classes  became  larger. 

Dr.  Mitchell,  often  accompanied  by  his  wife,  undertook  visits  to 
alumnae  clubs  and  to  individual  alumnae  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
who  responded  warmly  to  the  Mitchells'  deep  concern  for  Lasell.  Since 
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1983,  the  new  president's  enthusiastic  leadership  has  led  to  significant 
increase  in  scholarship  and  endowment  funds.  The  Office  of  External 
Affairs  has  continued  its  general  appeal  to  alumnae  and  friends  of  the 
College  on  behalf  of  the  Annual  Fund.  Under  the  editorship  of  Jane 
Cormuss  '80,  director  of  communications,  the  Lasell  Bulletin  made  a 
handsome  debut  in  magazine  format  with  a  much-admired  cover  taken 
from  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau's  Judgment  of  Paris. 

In  the  fall  of  1984  on  the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  Constance  W. 
Milner,  who  had  been  head  of  the  Nursing  Program  for  twenty-seven 
years,  there  was  a  celebration  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  that  program  at  Lasell.  After  a  slow  build-up  in  the  1950s,  the 
Nursing  Program  dex  eloped  for  a  number  of  years  into  one  of  the  stron- 
gest in  the  College,  with  its  own  headquarters  in  Eager  House  on  Semi- 
nary Avenue.  Connie  Milner  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Nancy  Starefos, 
who  had  been  a  teacher  in  this  program  for  fifteen  years  and  would 
continue  the  important  liaison  work  with  various  hospitals  where  Lasell 
students  receive  their  practice  training. 

In  1984  a  program  to  require  computer  literacy  of  all  students  was 
established.  A  center  for  computers  (IBM)  was  set  up  in  the  librar\% 
where  two  new  rooms  were  built  into  the  lower  floor  for  twenty-five 
personal  computers.  Faculty  members  were  given  instruction  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1984  and  English  faculty,  in  particular,  worked 
with  beginning  students. 

In  1983  the  Committee  to  Study  the  Patterson  Report  was  estab- 
lished. Among  its  many  duties  was  a  revised  mission  statement  for  the 
College,  later  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Through  a  subcom- 
mittee, it  reviewed  all  the  course  offerings  in  the  College  (there  were  247 
courses  listed  in  the  1983-84  catalog),  recommended  a  class  size  of  at  least 
ten  students,  and  perhaps  most  important,  recommended  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  educational  structure  of  the  College  into  three  divisions: 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Business,  and  Nursing  and  Allied  Health.  Once  this 
plan  was  accepted,  facult\^  members  appointed  as  chairmen  of  these 
divisions  were:  Joseph  Aieta  (Arts  &  Sciences),  Michael  Ficara  (Busi- 
ness), and  Dr.  Edna  May  Duff>'  (Nursing  &  Allied  Health). 

On  January  22,  1985,  a  surprise  birthday  party  for  Dr.  Mitchell — for  it 
was  his  fortieth — was  given  in  the  Edwards  Student  Center  with  an 
enthusiastic  crowd  of  faculty,  staff,  students,  and  trustees  present  to 
celebrate  and  offer  him  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 
The  spontaneous  show  of  affection  for  the  College's  leader  was  another 
indication  of  the  new  spirit  at  Lasell  in  the  mid-1980s. 
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In  April  1985  a  "Strategic  Plan  for  Lasell  Junior  College"  was  presented 
to  the  College  community  by  a  committee  composed  of  five  trustees,  six 
faculty,  three  administrators,  and  Dr.  Mitchell.  This  important  docu- 
ment was  the  result  of  over  one  thousand  hours  of  work  by  the  commit- 
tee, with  assistance  from  outside  consultants  and  among  its  various  topics 
was  a  mission  statement  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  future  planning  and 
understanding  the  essential  meaning  of  the  College.  The  sixteen-page 
report  contains  thirty-four  specific  recommendations  for  both  the  mate- 
rial and  the  spiritual  improvement  of  the  College  and  it  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  age  for  the  school. 

In  the  summer  of  1985,  Buildings  and  Grounds,  under  the  direction  of 
Thomas  Koerber,  undertook  an  extensive  program  of  restoration  of  the 
beautiful  Victorian  buildings,  both  exteriors  and  interiors.  Lasell's  trus- 
tees had  allotted  substantial  funds  for  the  long-needed  repairs,  which 
made  a  noticeable  improvement  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  cam- 
pus. A  number  of  the  smaller  houses  owned  by  the  College,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  rented  out,  were  restored  to  accommodate  increases  in 
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enrollment  as  the  number  climbed  toward  five  hundred.  To  finance  the 
renovation  and  repairs,  the  trustees  authorized  a  $1.2  million  capital 
campaign,  "The  Campaign  for  Lasell,"  to  run  through  1986  and  1987. 

Among  new  administrators  brought  to  the  College  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
were  Dr.  Carol  A.  Moore,  academic  dean;  Mary  Dunn,  dean  of  students; 
Ruth  Ann  Brooks,  dean  of  continuing  education  in  charge  of  the 
Women's  Center;  Margaretta  Arnold,  executive  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent; John  McDonagh,  director  of  development;  and  Paul  Lynskey,  dean 
of  admissions.  There  were  new  faculty  members  as  well,  but  as  always 
the  longtime  faculty  members  remained  the  essential  core  of  the  institu- 
tion. (See  Appendix  C) 

The  history  of  the  College  is  naturally  chronicled  by  the  leadership  of 
a  Bragdon,  Winslow,  or  Mitchell,  but  the  faculty  remain  the  lifetime 
influences  for  alumnae  whose  youthful  years  lead  to  their  maturing, 
when  recognition  of  their  education  at  Lasell  becomes  more  deeply  trea- 
sured. Much  has  already  been  said  of  remarkable  teachers  at  Lasell.  In 
the  field  of  music  from  Joseph  Hills  to  Frank  Taylor;  in  the  field  of  the 
fine  arts  from  Mary  Augusta  Mullikin  to  Jacquelin  Saunders — these  were 
artists  as  well  as  teachers.  Others,  like  Kay  Peterson  Parker  and  Beverly 
Hallam,  whose  instruction  and  personal  success  as  artists  enriched  and 
served  as  models  for  their  students  were  at  Lasell  for  shorter  periods  of 
time. 

Basic  to  the  liberal  arts  are  courses  in  Literature,  History,  and  Philos- 
ophy, and  although  emphases  changed  from  such  subjects  as  Latin  and 
Greek,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Moral  Science,  to  the  English 
Novel,  Psychology,  and  the  History  of  Western  Civilization,  the  core  of 
academic  studies  in  the  humanities  remained.  Teachers  in  those  fields 
from  early  times,  such  as  Josiah  Lasell  and  Dr.  Bragdon,  and  later  Mar- 
garet Rand  and  Grace  Irwin,  to  George  Lane,  Kenneth  Matheson,  Bar- 
bara Long,  David  Grace,  and  Joseph  Aieta,  were  among  the  strongest  of 
influential  instructors  at  Lasell.  A  shift  away  from  religious  instruction 
toward  more  scientific  and  sociological  studies  meant  no  reduction  in  the 
concern  for  human  values.  Teachers  like  Jenny  LeRoyer  and  Lucy 
Sypher  in  earlier  days  or  Lee  Kavanagh,  Anne  Tagge,  and  Sylvia  Good- 
man in  later  years  were  much  admired  models  for  their  students.  And  in 
the  career  and  professional  studies  area,  teachers  such  as  Norma 
MacLeod,  Nancy  Cardinali,  Jenny  Koulouris,  Muriel  Sheppard,  and 
Elaine  Cavanaugh  are  often  remembered. 

In  the  reorganizing  of  academic  programs  in  the  1980s,  one  of  the  new 
designations  was  "Lasell  Lifestyles "  instead  of  "Physical  Education." 
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The  Women's  Center  for  Continuing  Education,  Sason  House 


Required  of  all  students,  this  program  undertakes  "to  support  each  stu- 
dent in  her  efforts  to  manage  her  body  and  mind  in  a  knowledgeable  and 
self-determined  style  so  that  she  may  fully  develop  her  individual  poten- 
tial. "  It  includes  nutrition,  sports,  and  seminars  and  lectures  on  a  variety 
of  topics.  Students  also  select  physical  activities,  such  as  aerobics,  dance, 
various  team  games  (basketball,  softball,  and  the  like)  or  tennis,  bad- 
minton, and  golf.  After  many  years,  horseback  riding  was  brought  back, 
and  as  always  canoeing  continued.  This  program  was  underwritten  for 
two  years  (1984-86)  by  a  challenge  grant  from  the  Ruth  Mott  Fund  (Ruth 
Rawlings  Mott  '21)  of  Flint,  Michigan.  The  challenge  was  successfully 
met  by  additional  generous  contributions  from  alumnae.  Under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  RoseMarie  Knickles,  this  program  contributed  largely  to 
the  healthy  revival  of  Lasell  spirit  that  had  formerly  flourished  during 
Miss  Muriel  McClelland's  time. 

In  the  fall  of  1982  the  College  had  been  reaccredited  for  a  ten-year 
period  by  the  New  England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  but  the 
accrediting  committee  stipulated  that  there  were  two  areas  in  which  the 
College  needed  improvement  and  they  set  the  fall  of  1986  as  the  appro- 
priate time  for  an  accrediting  committee's  review.  The  two  areas  were  (1) 
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Jane  Cannuss,  Class  of  1980,  and  Lillian  G.  Grant,  Class  of  1920 


the  development  of  an  effective  working  relationship  between  faculty 
and  administration  and  improved  communications  among  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  administration,  and  the  faculty;  and  (2)  the  development  of 
planning  on  finances,  admissions,  enrollments,  size  of  faculty,  program 
development,  student  activities,  and  the  like  by  all  constituents  of  the 
College.  Six  committees  comprised  of  faculty,  administrators,  students, 
and  trustees  addressed  these  many  problems  in  detail  and  rapid  progress 
was  made.  When  the  accrediting  committee  of  the  NEASC  returned  to 
the  campus  for  three  days  in  October  1986,  they  were  much  impressed 
by  the  additional  chapter  added  to  the  original  1982  self-study.  In  fact, 
the  head  of  the  accrediting  team  even  suggested  that  this  document  serve 
as  a  model  for  other  two-year,  as  well  as  four-year,  private  colleges  going 
through  focus  visits.  The  committee  was  surprised  by  the  speed  with 
which  improvements  had  been  made  at  Lasell.  Dr.  Kathleen  McGrory, 
president  of  Hartford  College  for  Women,  the  accreditation  evaluator, 
noted  that  in  all  the  experience  of  the  committee  members,  they  had 
never  seen  a  college  make  so  much  progress  in  just  three  years;  it  was 
"nothing  short  of  remarkable."  The  accreditation  committee  was  pleased 
to  be  witness  to  such  "phenomenal"  accomplishment  at  Lasell  at  a  time 
when  there  were  great  difficulties  for  small,  private  two-year  colleges  for 
women.  The  enthusiasm  inspired  by  this  evaluation  of  the  College 
spread  to  all  the  constituents  of  the  institution,  giving  great  hope  for  the 
future  of  Lasell. 

The  cooperation  of  faculty,  administrators,  staff,  trustees,  and  alumnae 
in  a  harmonious  family  relationship  makes  the  educating  of  young  women 
a  rewarding  enterprise.  For  generations  of  students  there  has  been  train- 
ing for  a  way  to  make  a  living,  of  course,  but  even  stronger,  a  way  to 
live — such  is  the  meaning  of  Lasell. 
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Chronology  of  Principals  and  Presidents 


Principals: 


Presidents: 


Edward  Lasell 

1851 

Josiah  Lasell  ) 

1852-1S60 

George  W.  Briggs  j 

George  W.  Briggs 

1860-1864 

Charles  W.  Gushing 

1864-1874 

Charles  C.  Bragdon 

1874-1908 

Guy  M.  Winslow 

1908-1932 

Guy  M.  Winslow 

1932-1947 

Ra\  mond  C.  Wass 

1947-1959 

Richard  Packard  (Acting) 

1959-1960 

Blake  Tewksbury 

1960-1965 

June  Babcock  (Acting) 

1965-1966 

\'incent  C.  DeBaun 

1966-1968 

June  Babcock  (Acting) 

1968-1970 

Kenneth  M.  Greene 

1970-1975 

Arthur  M.  GrifBn 

1975-1983 

Peter  T.  Mitchell 

1983- 
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APPENDIX  B 

Paris.  June  2d  1899. 

75  rue  Notre  Dame  de  Champs 

Dear  Professor  Bragdon. 

Among  many  letters  which  have  accumulated  during  a  series  of  journe\  ings  the  last 
year,  I  find  on  m\  return  one  from  you  expressing  the  desire  to  ha\  e  one  of  my  paintings 
for  Lasell  Seminary.  This  wish  on  \  our  part  gives  me  the  deepest  satisfaction,  coinciding 
as  it  does  with  a  long  cherished  project  of  mine  to  offer  some  durable  sou\  enir  to  the 
Institution  so  dear  to  me  from  old  fond  associations.  At  the  time  of  m\-  marriage  I  resoK  ed 
to  set  aside  one  of  my  representative  pictures  of  children  for  you,  until  now  I  have  been 
unable  to  realise  my  purpose. 

At  present  one  of  my  best  paintings  is  stored  in  charge  of  Mr.  Gill.  Art  Dealer,  in 
Springfield.  Mass.  By  this  mail  I  send  \  ou  a  poor  engraving  which  will  serv  e  to  show  you 
the  composition.  Braun  has  published  here  a  ver\  fine  reproduction  in  photography,  but 
it  is  too  large  for  mail  matter.  As  the  work  had  success  at  the  Paris  Salon,  I  was  persuaded 
to  loan  it  for  a  series  of  exhibitions  organized  in  the  Western  states.  Owing  to  its  size  and 
price,  it  did  not.  during  the  then  troubled  times,  find  a  purchaser,  and  for  three  years  I 
ha\  e  neglected  it.  I  think  it  measures  about  3  yards  by  2. 

The  subject  is  the  "Judgment  of  Paris,  "  a  modern  rendering  of  the  classic  legend,  it  was 
suggested  to  me  in  this  wise: 

One  summer,  when  I  was  as  usual  making  studies  of  peasant-life  in  France,  the  young 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  a  chateau  came  often  to  play  with  the  children  of  the  farmer  who 
was  gate-keeper  to  the  property.  I  remarked  that  the  well-dressed  Miss  got  much  atten- 
tion fi-om  the  farmer's  son,  much  to  the  discontent  of  his  sisters.  It  amused  me  to  sketch 
them,  and  I  decided  to  depict  the  favorite  as  a  small,  modern  Venus. — one  neglected 
child,  the  pouting  one  in  the  corner,  as  wrathful  Juno. — and  a  more  reasonable  one  in  the 
center  as  Minerva.  The  farmers  son  was  Paris . 

Will  you  take  the  trouble  to  write  to  Mr.  Gill,  with  m\  compliments  and  ask  if  he  will 
arrange  to  show  you  the  painting.  It  is  probably  stored.  If  the  work  pleases  you  will  you 
allow  me  to  offer  it  as  a  gift  to  Lasell  Seminar)  ? 

My  conditions  would  be: 

1.  That  you  pay  the  expense  of  storage,  if  Mr.  Gill  makes  a  charge.  I  knew  him  under 
agreeable  circumstances  formerly,  and  believe  him  to  be  a  courteous,  conscientious 
dealer. 

2.  Have  the  frame  repaired,  if  it  is  defaced,  and  the  canvas  varnished  by  an  experienced 
hand,  if  the  colors  have  become  dull  fi  om  storage  etc. 

3.  That  the  picture  be  hung  in  a  good  light  on  the  Seminar)  walls.  On  this  last  point  I  am 
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particular  as  the  canvas  is  a  rougher  one  than  I  usually  employ.  The  work  on  this 
ground  gained  in  strength,  but  is  more  difficult  to  light  that  the  asperities  may  not  mar 
the  delicacy  of  the  effect. 

When  you  have  examined  the  work,  if  for  any  reason  it  does  not  please  you,  if  you  have 
not  wall  space  to  hang  it  where  it  will  give  satisfaction  to  your  pupils  and  a  credit  to  me , 
please  frankly  say  so. 

I  am  the  only  American  woman  whose  work  ever  received  a  medal  at  the  Paris  Salon. 
I  am  here  Hors  Concours  and  it  cost  me  thirty  years  of  study  to  arrive  at  this  dignity. 
Please  reply  when  you  are  ready,  as  openly  as  I  have  written,  and  believe  me,  dear 
Professor  Bragdon. 

Yours  Cordially  Elizabeth  Gardner  Bouguereau 
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APPENDIX  C 

Maps,  Lists,  and  Chart 

Faculty  and  Staff  Whose  Term  of  Service 
was  20  Years  or  More 

Years 


Amesbury.  Walter  R.;  Secretarial  Subjects.  1909-lS;  Treasurer,  1923-47  33 

Atwood,  Frances;  Librarian.  1953-75  22 

Atwood.  Harriet;  Secretarial  Subjects,  1946-77  31 

Babcock,  June;  Latin  &  English;  Dean  &  Acting  President.  1942-72  30 

Bailly.  Helen  C;  French.  1937-58  21 

Beaudoin.  Cynthia;  Physical  Education.  1963-85  22 

Beede.  Helen  '21;  Recorder  &  Registrar,  1925-67  42 
Bennett,  Leonie  S.;  Art,  1955-59;  1968- 

Blackstock,  Constance  E.;  English  &  History,  1924-36;  Resident  Head  22 
Blaisdell,  Angeline  C.  (1867);  Science  &  Bookkeeping,  1873-84; 

Treasurer,  1884-1917  44 

Bragdon.  Charles  C;  Principal,  1874-1908;  Principal  Emeritus.  1908-32  .34 

Call,  Annie  P.;  Nerve  Training  &  Physical  Culture,  1882-1914  32 
Carpenter.  Caroline  A.;  Latin.  English,  Histor)".  1873-91; 

Preceptress,  1891-1903  30 

Cavanaugh,  Elaine  C;  Child  Study,  1958-86  28 

Chapman,  Carolyn  E.;  Secretarial  Science,  1943-77  34 

Cobb,  Maria  Orozco;  Spanish,  1940-71  31 

Cousins,  Jeanne;  Physical  Education  &  French,  1945-86  41 

Dunham,  George  S.;  Music,  1910-55  45 

Dunham,  Henr\-  M.;  Music,  1897-1924  27 

Eichorn,  Anna  (Mrs.  Cushman);  Violin  &  Music.  1921-49  28 

Emerson,  William  H.;  Houseman,  1924-44  20 

Ford,  Margaret  S.;  Secretarial  Science,  1959-85  26 

French,  Margaret  \V.;  Enghsh,  1946-66  20 

Genn,  Emily  H.;  Office,  1878-1923  45 
Goldman,  Yolanda;  Spanish,  1964- 
Goodman,  Sylvia;  Science,  1965- 

Goodrich,  Helen;  Voice,  1899-1945;  Librarian.  1945-48  49 
Grace,  David;  English,  1966- 

Harper,  James;  Foreman  of  Grounds,  1909-49  40 
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Hathaway,  Sarah;  Office,  — 
Healey,  Geraldine;  Office,  — 

Hicks,  Maida  Cardwell;  Secretarial,  1920-26  &  1935-38;  Sec.  to  Pres.,  1938-59  30 

Hills,  Joseph  A.;  Music,  1873-1923  50 

Hoag,  Elinor;  Enghsh,  1928-65  37 
Irwin,  Grace  W.;  Latin,  Greek,  Commercial  Law,  1909-13,  1915-17; 

Registrar,  1933-42;  Latin,  Psychology,  English,  1927-33  21 

Jewett,  Elise  L.;  Enghsh,  1927-36,  1938-42;  Librarian,  1943-59  29 

Josephs,  Sophia  J.;  Secretarial  Studies,  1943-77  34 

Kavanagh,  Lydia;  Secretarial  and  Foreign  Languages,  1950-57,  1961-83  29 
Lane,  George;  English,  1960- 

LeRoyer,  Jeanne  (Mme  Chamberhn);  French,  1892-1943  51 

Lindquist,  Ruth  (Mrs.  Brinton);  Science,  1944-70  26 
Long,  Barbara;  Economics,  1955-60,  1969- 

MacClymon,  Marjorie;  Alumnae  Secretary,  1932-77  45 
MacLeod,  Norma;  Nursing,  1962-81,  1982- 

Martin,  Blanche;  Elocution,  Reading,  Expression,  Poise,  1896-1923  27 
Matheson,  Kenneth;  English,  1959- 

McClelland,  Muriel;  Physical  Education,  Dean,  1929-72  43 

McDonald,  Statira  P.;  Dean,  1908-09,  1918-47  30 
Mignosa,  Sebastian;  Office  Administration,  1956- 

Milner,  Constance;  Nursing,  1956-85  29 

MuUikin,  Mary  Augusta;  Art,  1901-21  20 

Nutt,  Mary  L.;  Nurse,  1891-1915  24 

Ordway,  Earl  H.;  Supt.  Buildings  &  Grounds,  Crew  Coach,  1911-58  47 

Orozco,  Refugio;  Spanish,  1917-48  31 

Packard,  Lillian  M.  (1883);  Math  &  Astronomy,  Registrar,  1887-1920  33 

Packard,  Richard  M.;  History  ,  Acting  President,  1948-72  24 

Perley,  Eleanor  S.:  Math,  1924-45  21 

Potter,  Lillie  Rose  (1880);  Preceptress  &  Dean,  1902-35;  Emerita,  1935-45  43 

Potts,  Evelyn  B.;  Home  Economics,  1944-71  27 

Rand,  Margaret;  History,  Economics,  Philosophy,  1904-19;  Dean,  1938-44  21 

Ransom,  Martha  E.;  Physical  Culture,  Swimming,  1884-1904  20 

Saunders,  Jacquehn;  Art,  1949-86  37 

Schwab,  Harold;  Music  &  Organ,  1924-57  33 

Sheppard,  Muriel  S.;  Child  Study,  1957-83  26 

Stearns,  Nettie;  Switchboard  Operator,  1930-54  24 

Strang,  Annie  M.;  Math,  1919-39;  Librarian,  1939-48  29 

Sypher,  Lucy  J.;  English  &  Current  Events  Lecturer,  1929-69  40 
Tagge,  Anne  W.;  English,  1965- 

Taylor,  Frank;  Music,  1957-83  26 

Turner,  Sally  E.;  English  &  Math,  1926-29;  History,  1931-48  20 

Van  Etten,  Mary  (Blatchford);  Registrar,  Dean,  1939-73  34 
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Wallstrom,  Helen;  Housekeeper,  Dean  of  Students,  1951-84  33 

Watt,  Jean;  Physical  Education,  1946-85  39 

Weden,  Hazel  W.;  English,  1948-72  24 

VVilley,  Bertha  Hooker;  Secretary  to  President,  1918-38  20 

Williams,  Grace  E.;  Housekeeper,  1919-49  30 

Williams,  Inez  W.;  Science,  1941-57;  1963-70  23 

Winslow,  Clara  Austin;  English  &  Latin,  1900-03;  Lecturer,  1903-47  47 

Winslow,  E.  James;  Science,  Assistant  Principal,  Registrar,  1909-32  23 

Winslow,  Guy  M.;  Principal  &  President,  Science,  1898-1947  49 

Witherbee,  Mary  P.  (1892);  English,  1895-1930  35 

Wright,  Nellie  E.;  Sewing,  1917-48  31 
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Lasell  Campus  1965 
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Lasell  Campus  1985 
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The  First  Four-Year  Junior  College 

THEODORE  HALBERT  WILSON^ 


ONE  might  naturally  assume  that  the 
first  four-year  junior  college  was 
established  after  the  term  "junior  col- 
lege" had  been  coined  by  President  Wil- 
liam Rainey  Harper  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1896;  after  the  6-4-4  plan  of 
organization  had  been  recommended  by 
Mr.  George  A.  Merrill  of  the  Wilmerding 
School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1908;  and  after  the  expression 
"four-year  junior  college"  had  been  first 
employed  by  President  James  M.  X^'ood 
of  Stephens  College.  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri, in  1920.  Such  an  assumption, 
however,  is  erroneous. 

The  earliest  public  four-year  junior 
colleges,  to  be  sure,  were  established  in 
1917.  In  that  year  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  located  at 
College  Station,  Texas,  opened  two 
branches.  One  branch  was  the  John 
Tarleton  Agricultural  College,  at  Steph- 
enville;  and  the  other  was  the  North 
Texas  Junior  Agricultural  College,  at 
Arlington.  Both  offered  the  last  two 
years  of  high  school  and  the  first  two 
years  of  college.  The  four  years  were 
apparently  organized  from  the  start  as 
one  administrative  unit.  They  were 
genuine  four-year  junior  colleges,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  President  Wood  had 
not  yet  hit  upon  the  expression,  "the 
four-year  junior  college,"  and  despite 
the  additional  fact  that,  because  of  the 
traditional  distinction  between  "high 
school"  and  "college,"  the  new  institu- 
tions recognized  a  break  at  the  end  of 

*  Head  of  the  Upper  School,  McDonogh 
School,  McDonogh,  Maryland;  Educational  Ad- 
viser to  the  Junior  College  of  the  University 
of  Baltimore,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


the  second  of  the  four  component  years. 

These  public  four-year  junior  col- 
leges, however,  cannot  lay  claim  to  be- 
ing the  first  four-year  junior  college. 
A  private  institution  which  bore  all  the 
earmarks  of  what  is  now  called  a  four- 
year  junior  college  was  established  as 
early  as  1851.  It  antedates  by  nearly  half 
a  century  President  Harper's  mention 
of  junior  colleges.  It  antedates  by  more 
than  fifty  years  Mr.  Merrill's  recom- 
mendation of  the  6-4-4  plan  of  organiza- 
tion. It  antedates  by  65  years  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  public  four-year  junior 
colleges  in  Texas.  It  antedates  by  three 
score  years  and  ten  President  Wood's 
proposal  that  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school  be  combined  with  the  first  two 
years  of  college  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  new  administrative  unit  to  be 
known  as  a  four-year  junior  college. 

In  1851  Edward  Lasell,  a  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Williams  College  and  a 
teacher  at  Mary  Lyon's  recently  estab- 
lished Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary, 
opened  Lasell  Female  Seminary  at  Au- 
burndale,  Massachusetts.  In  a  personal 
letter  to  the  author,  under  date  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1933,  the  present  president  of 
Lasell  Junior  College,  Dr.  Guy  M.  Win- 
slow,  stated: 

In  the  old  days  there  was  an  "Aca- 
demic Department"  of  three  years, 
and  a  "Collegiate  Department"  of  four 
years.  The  last  two  years  of  the  Col- 
legiate Department  were  of  college 
grade.  .  .  .  The  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  of  the  Collegiate  Depart- 
ment were  clearly  high  school  work. 

This  statement  is  substantiated  by  the 
earliest  discovered  extant  catalog,  for 
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the  year  1852-53.  This  catalog  outlines 
the  course  of  study  by  years  for  "First 
Year,"  "Second  Year."  "Third  Year," 
and  "Fourth  Year."  A  comparison  of 
the  announcement  in  this  catalog  with 
the  announcement  in  the  catalog  of 
some  standard  four-year  college  of  the 
early  fifties  furnishes  convincing  evi- 
dence that,  as  early  as  1852,  the  General 
Course  at  Lasell  Female  Seminary  com- 
prised the  last  two  years  of  high  school 
and  tw'o  years  of  collegiate  instruction. 
Since  there  were  no  standard  four-year 
colleges  for  women  in  1851,  by  which  to 
determine  whether  Lasell  met  the  college 
admission  requirements  and  offered  the 
equivalent  of  two  years  of  college  work, 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  evidence  by  re- 
ferring to  a  standard  college  for  men. 
Because  the  founder  of  Lasell  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, we  may  note  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  that  college  and  its  course 
of  instruction  in  1851.  The  Catalog 
states : 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class  are  examined  in 
Geography,  Vulgar  Arithmetic,  and 
Algebra,  through  Simple  Equations; 
in  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Gram- 
mar, including  Prosody;  in  Cicero's 
Select  Orations;  the  whole  of  Vergil; 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  or  Sallust; 
Jacob's,  Colton's,  or  Felton's  Greek 
Reader;  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  or 
the  Greek  Testament. 

In  that  same  year,  the  Course  of  In- 
struction at  Williams  College  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 

First  Term 

Combe  on  Health  and  Mental  Edu- 
cation 
Odes  of  Horace 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (Robbins' 

edition) 
Algebra 


Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition 
Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition 

Second  Term 
Livy 

Homer's  Iliad 
Euclid,  four  Books 

Third  Term 

Livy,  continued 

Cicero  de  Senectute  and  de  Amicitia 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides 
Algebra  concluded 
Latin  Composition,  continued 
Greek  Composition,  continued 
Declamation  and  Translations  daily 
through  the  year. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 

First  Term 

Horace — Satires  and  Epistles 
Euclid  finished 

Logarithms  and  Trigonometry 

Cicero  de  Officiis 

Rhetoric 

Latm  Composition,  continued 

Second  Term 
Euclid  reviewed 
Hedge's  Logic 

Mensuration,  Navigation  and  Sur- 
veying 

Woolsey's  Greek  Tragedies 

Third  Term 

Spherical  Trigonometry 
Coffin's  Conic  Sections  and  Ana- 
lytical Geometry 
History 

Plato's  Gorgias 

Translations,  Declamations,  and 
Compositions,  daily  through  the 
year. 

JUNIOR  CLASS 

First  Term 

Wayland's  Political  Economy 
Demosthenes'      Select  Orations 

(Champlin's  Edition) 
Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy 
Hopkins'  Evidences  of  Revealed  Re- 
ligion 
Tacitus  begun 
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Second  Term 

Quintilian  fAlden's) 
Tacitus,  continued 
Olmsted,  continued 
Jackson's  Optics 
Botany 

Disputations  and  Themes  alter- 
nately, by  divisions,  weekly,  dur- 
ing the  first  and  second  terms. 

Third  Term 
Chemistry 
Astronomy 

French,  German,  or  Fluxions — Op- 
tional Studies 

Composition  on  Philosophical  Sub- 
jects 

Declamations  daily  through  the 
year. 

SENIOR  CLASS 

First  Term 

CampbelFs  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric 

Anatomy  and  Zoology 

Stewart's  Elements  of  Intellectual 

Philosophy 
\^'hately's  Logic 

Second  Term 

\^'ayland's  Elements  of  Moral  Sci- 
ence 

Story  on  the  Constitution 
Paley's  Political  Philosophy 
Kames'  Elements  of  Criticism 

Third  Term 

Kames,  continued 
Butler's  Analogy 
Paley's  Natural  Theology 
Vincent   on   the  Catechism  every 
Saturday  forenoon.  A  critical  ex- 
ercise in  Composition  every  Fri- 
day  forenoon.    Disputations  or 
Compositions,   weeklv,   bv  divi- 
sions. Declamations,  or  exercises 
in  Reading,  weekly,  by  divisions. 
Declamations  of  their  own  Com- 
positions, weekly,  in  the  Chapel, 
during  the  first  and  second  terms. 

By  way  of  comparison,  the  '"General 
Course"  at  Lasell  Female  Seminary  in 
1852  was  as  follows: 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Session 

Thompson's  Practical  Arithmetic 
Bullion's   English   Grammar,  with 

Exercises  in  Analysis 
Mitchell's  Geography,  with  use  of 

globes 
Latin  or  French 

Second  Session 

Emerson's  Arithmetic,  third  part 
Bullion's   English   Grammar,  con- 
tinued 

History.  Ancient  and  Modern 
Latin  or  French 

SECOND  YEAR 

First  Session 

Emerson's  Arithmetic,  concluded 
English  Grammar,  and  Exercises  in 

Analysis,  etc. 
Robinson's  Algebra.  L  niversity  edi- 
tion 

Latin  or  Modern  Languages 

Second  Session 

Robinson's  Algebra,  concluded 
Natural  Philosophy 
Cleaveland's  English  Literature 
Latin,  or  Modern  Languages 

THIRD  YEAR 
First  Session 

Geometry,  Euclid 

Cutter's  Physiology 

Stockhardt's  Chemistry 

Latin.  Greek,  or  Modern  Languages 

Second  Session 

Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  etc. 

\^  ood  s  Botany 

Rhetoric 

Latin,  Greek,  or  Modern  Languages 

FOURTH  YEAR 

First  Session 

Stuart's  Mental  Philosophy 
Robinson's  Astronomy 
W  hately's  Logic 
Evidences  of  Christianity 

Second  Session 
Butler's  Analogy 
Geology 
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Wayland's  Moral  Science 

Elements  of  Criticism 

Languages  optional  during  the  year. 

ALL  FOUR  YEARS 

Instruction  in  Reading,  Penman- 
ship, Orthography,  Punctuation, 
Defining,  and  Vocal  Music,  is 
continued  throughout  the  course. 

Weekly  Compositions  are  required 
from  all  the  members  of  the 
Seminary.  We  aim  to  secure  ease 
and  propriety  of  expression,  by 
frequent  exercises  in  this  branch 
of  study. 

Classes  in  Greek,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  German,  are  formed  as  oc- 
casion requires. 

Lectures  are  delivered  during  the 
year,  on  Physiology,  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
Geology. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Lasell  Seminary, 
being  for  young  women  rather  than 
young  men,  did  not  make  the  study  of 
Greek  compulsory,  one  of  the  subjects 
which  was  required  for  admission  at 
Williams  College.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
two  years  of  its  General  Course,  how- 
ever, the  Seminary  did  offer  the  other 
subjects  required  for  admission  at  Wil- 
liams College:  namely.  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English  and  Latin 
Grammar,  and  Latin  (although  the  cata- 
log does  not  indicate  whether  Cicero's 
Select  Orations;  the  whole  of  Vergil; 
and  Caesar's  Commentaries,  or  Sallust 
were  studied).  It  will  be  further  noted 
that  the  courses  of  the  third  and  fourth 
years  at  Lasell  were  collegiate  in  charac- 
ter: Euclid,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sec- 
tions, Rhetoric,  Composition,  Languages, 
Logic.  Obviously  Mr.  Lasell  desired  to 
give  his  students  the  benefit  of  other 
courses  of  collegiate  character  which 
were  not  offered  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  course  at  Williams  College.  He  there- 
fore introduced  into  the  collegiate  course 
(the  third  and  fourth  years)  such  sub- 
jects as  Physiology,  Botany,  Chemistry, 


Mental  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Geol- 
ogy, Moral  Science,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  Elements  of  Ciiticism.  The 
young  women  who  attended  his  institu- 
tion were  not  eligible  for  transfer  to  any 
four-year  college  for  women  because 
there  were  no  such  institutions.  Their 
formal  education  would  end  when  they 
graduated  from  Lasell  Seminary. 

The  parallelism  between  the  offerings 
at  Williams  College  and  at  Lasell  Semi- 
nary is  obvious.  The  parallelism  between 
the  offerings  at  Mount  Holyoke  and  at 
Lasell  is  likewise  evident,  both  institu- 
tions attempting  to  offer  the  courses 
which  were  most  essential  to  the  higher 
education  of  young  women.  The  writer 
has  not  had  access  to  the  Mount  Holy- 
oke catalog  for  1852-53,  but  must  quote 
from  the  catalog  for  1848-49. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  JUNIOR  CLASS 

Review  of  English  Grammar,  Latin 
(Cornelius  Nepos),  History  (Wor- 
cestor's  Elements,  Goldsmith's 
Greece,  Rome  and  England,  and 
Grimshaw's  France),  Day's  Alge- 
bra, Playf air's  Euclid  (old  edi- 
tion), and  Wood's  Botany  com-, 
menced:  also  Smellie's  Philosophy 
of  Natural  History,  and  Marsh's 
Ecclesiastical  History. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS 

Latin,  Cutter's  Physiology,  Silliman's 
Chemistry,  Olmsted's  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, Olmsted's  Astronomy, 
Wood's  Botany  continued,  New- 
man's Rhetoric;  also  Alexander's 
Evidences  of  Christianity. 

STUDIES  OF  THE  SENIOR  CLASS 

Playfair's  Euclid  finished.  Wood's 
Botany  continued,  Hitchcock's  Ge- 
ology, Paley's  Natural  Theology, 
Upham's  Mental  Philosophy  in  two 
volumes,  Whately's  Logic,  Way- 
land's  Moral  Philosophy,  Butler's 
Analogy,  and  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost. 

All  the  members  of  the  school  attend 
regularly  to  composition,  reading 
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and  calisthenics.  Instruction  is  giv- 
en in  vocal  music,  in  linear  and 
perspective  drawing,  and  in  French. 

From  the  above  evidence  it  is  clear 
that  Lasell  Seminary  was  offering  in 
fact,  though  not  in  name,  two  years  of 
junior  college  work  in  1852  and,  there- 
fore, presumably  in  1851.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  offer  two  years  of  post-high- 
school  instruction  to  the  present  day. 
Not  until  1932,  however,  was  the  name 
changed  to  Lasell  Junior  College.  The 
change  was  then  made  by  action  of  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

The  striking  similarity  between  the 
program  of  Lasell  Female  Seminary 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  and  four- 
year  junior  colleges  today  is  forcibly 
brought  out  in  the  Lasell  catalog  for 
1874-75.  In  that  catalog  the  Course 
of  Study  is  presented  under  three  gen- 
eral divisions:  "The  Primary  Depart- 
ment," "Preparatory  Course,"  and 
"Seminary  Course."  The  four  years  of 
the  Seminary  Course  are  designated 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Sen- 
ior. On  page  22  appears  this  statement: 

From  the  Primary  Department  they 
are  ready  to  enter  the  Preparatory 
Course,  and  should  then  be  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age.  .  .  .  We  do  not 
call  the  student  regularly  in  any 
course  until  she  has  entered  the  Semi- 
nary. Nor  do  we  say  that  a  certain  two 
years  of  study  as  laid  down  will  insure 
the  pupil  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class.  That  depends  on  her  maturity 
and  application. 

Our  laying  aside  the  name  "Col- 
legiate Department,"  and  assuming 
that  of  "Seminary  Course"  for  our 
advanced  grade,  indicates  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  true  field  for  such 
schools  as  ours.  In  proportion  to  those 
young  women  who  want  or  need  a 
strictly  collegiate  course,  those  who 
want  or  ought  to  have  a  practical 
cultural  course  are  twenty  to  one.  Most 
women   need  cuhure — culture  more 


than  learning.  Or  rather,  if  they  must 
choose,  as  most  must  nowadays,  let 
them  choose  rather  the  training  that 
helps  them  to  begin  to  be  intelligent, 
cultured  women  rather  than  a  large 
amount  of  technical  studies.  Let  them 
know  a  few  things,  or  a  certain 
amount  of  many  things,  well,  broadly, 
thoroughly,  as  seen  on  all  sides.  Let  a 
liking  for  good  intellectual  food  be 
implanted  which  shall  bear  fruit  in 
long  years  of  growth  after  school  days 
are  over. 

In  this  statement  are  found  four  sig- 
nificant emphases  which  are  evident  in 
the  policies  which  are  enunciated  by 
present  four-year  junior  colleges: 

1.  Young  people  of  ages  fifteen  or  six- 
teen to  nineteen  or  twenty  should  be 
grouped  together  in  one  administra- 
tive unit. 

2.  This  unit  should  include  the  last 
two  years  of  high  school  and  the 
first  two  years  of  college. 

3.  The  course  of  study  during  this 
four-year  period  should  emphasize 
general  education  rather  than  spe- 
cialized training. 

4.  These  four  years  will  constitute  the 
termination  of  the  period  of  formal 
education  for  the  vast  majority  of 
young  people  and  should  therefore 
provide  a  course  of  study  suited  to 
their  needs. 

Three  conclusions  are  inescapable: 
(1)  In  1851  Lasell  Female  Seminary  was 
offering  two  years  of  instruction  in  ad- 
vance of  high  school;  (2)  In  1851  La- 
sell Female  Seminary  was  organized  as 
a  four-year  unit  which  integrated  the 
last  two  years  of  high  school  and  the 
first  two  years  of  college;  and  (3)  By 
1874  Lasell  Seminary  (note  the  change 
of  name)  was  emphasizing  the  Terminal 
Cultural  Curriculum. 

There  may  have  been  other  institu- 
tions which  were  similarly  organized  as 
early  as  1851,  but  the  present  study  has 
not  discovered  any  other. 
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Trustees  Serving  Ten  Years  Or  More 


Amesbury,  Walter  R. ,  1923-46 
Anderson,  Harr\ W,  1960-73 
Arnold,  John  L.,  1952-75 
Bigelow,  W  Stoddard,  1949-70 

Bragdon.  Charles  C,  1874-1908  (Principal  Emeritus,  1908-32) 

Bragdon.  Kate  Ransom,  1891-1907 

Briggs,  George  W'.,  1853-67 

Clark,  Rev.  W  illiam  R.,  1891-1907 

Collum,  Annie  Crowe  ('09),  1920-49 

Cotton,  Dana  M.,  1949-60 

Corbin,  Alice  Hillard,  1945-70 

Crehore,  Lemuel,  1853-67 

Cushing,  Rev.  Charles  \V.,  1863-74 

Dunham,  Mrs.  Henr>  M.,  1932-55 

Eager,  Mabel  R.,  1935-59 

Edwards,  Alfred  C,  1969-        (\ Ice-Chairman,  1973-86) 
Ficken,  Robert  W.,  1960-79 

Freeto,  Robert  P.,  1978-        (Chairman  1986-  ) 
Frost,  Edward  J.,  1920-44 
Godsoe,  Lydia  Adams  (18),  1939-69 
Gregorian,  Arthur  T. ,  1969- 

Hamlin,  Marguerite  Houser  ('19),  1963-84  (Emerita,  1984-  ) 
Hayes,  Virginia  Ogden  ('33),  1971-85  (Emerita,  1985-  ) 
Higgins,  Louise  Tardivel  ('37),  1959-        (Chairman,  1977-78) 
Rowland,  Winslow  R. ,  1945-59 
Jenks,  Ruth  Thresher  ('14),  1935-60 
Kattwinkel,  Dr.  Egon  E.,  1958-71 
Keever,  Dr.  Henr>  F.,  1920-60 

Kenney,  Elizabeth  Adams,  1974-        (Chairman,  1978-83) 

Killam,  Cornelia  Hemingway  ('22),  1936-55 

McDonald,  Etta  Austin,  1920-43 

Ordway,  Earl  H.,  1949-66 

Osborne,  Theresa  Thompson  ('22),  1963-75 

Parkhurst,  Rev.  Charles,  1891-1907 

Partridge,  Joseph  L.,  1853-65 

Perry,  Helen  B.  ('24),  1948-84  (Emerita,  1984-  ) 
Pierce,  Josephine  Chandler,  (1896),  1921-49 
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Potter,  John  C,  1854-70 

Rosen,  Rosalie  Brightman  ('27),  1962-        (Chairman,  1969-76) 

Russell,  J.  Porter,  1920-33 

Sanford,  Irene  Sauter  ('06),  1922-66 

Saunders,  Helen  M.  ('17),  1949-85  (Emerita,  1972-85) 

Scott,  Harriett  G.  (1894),  1941-60 

Sheridan,  Julia  Crafts  ('10),  1960-71 

Shoemaker,  Phyllis  RafFerty  ('22),  1950-84  (Emerita,  1984-  ) 

Smith,  Antoinette  Meritt  ('23),  1958-85  (Emerita,  1970-85) 

Smith,  Wilder  X.,  1951-72  (Chairman,  1963-69) 

Spaulding,  Wickliffe  J.,  1920-49 

Stoller,  Robert  S.,  1977-        (Chairman  1982-86) 

Tewksbury,  Blake,  1960-83  (President,  1960-65;  Emeritus,  1965-83) 

TiflPany,  Susan  E.  (15),  1920-60 

Tilton,  John  P.,  1948-60 

Valentine,  Charles  E.,  1920-55 

Wass,  Raymond  C,  1948-60  (President) 

Westcott,  Josiah  R. ,  Jr. ,  1920-49 

Williams,  Henr>',  1859-72 

Willoughby,  Keith  G.,  1977- 

Winslow,  Donald  J.,  1959- 

Winslow,  E.  James,  1923-48 

Winslovv,  Guy  M.,  1920-58  (Principal,  1908-32;  President,  1932-47;  Emeritus,  1947-57) 
Winslovv,  Richard  A.,  1948-78 
Wolfe,  Leonard  P.,  1960-72 

Wolfe,  Priscilla  Alden  ('19),  1948-61  (Chairman,  1960-61) 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  LASELL  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 


1878-80  Jennie  W  hitin  Lasell  54 

1880-92  Isabel  Jennings  Parker  '57 

1892-  93  Lizzie  May  Whipple  '85 

1893-  94  Nellie  Packard  Draper  '84 

1894-  98  Annie  Kendig  Peirce  '80 
1898-00  Nellie  Ferguson  Conant  '81 
1900-02  Isabel  Jennings  Parker  '57 
1902-04  Flora  Drew  Sampson  '57 
1904-08  Lillie  R.  Potter  "80 
1908-10  Lillie  Fuller  Merriam  "85 
1910-14  Etta  Stafford  \  aughan  '86 
1914-16  Lillian  XL  Packard  '83 

1916-  17  Helen  Carter  Marcy  '06 

1917-  18  Josephine  Woodward  Rand  10 

1918-  21  Maude  Simes  Harding  "06 
1921-23  Evelvn  C.  Schmidt  "14 
1923-25  Nellie  Woodward  Collins  "15 
1925-30  Susan  E.  Tiffany  '15 
1930-34  Josephine  Woodward  Rand  "10 
1934-36  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  '19 
1936-40  Ph>  llis  Raffertv  Shoemaker  '22 
1940-42  Mildred  Strain  Xutter  '17 
1942-44  Hester  NL  Shaw  Gordon  '28 
1944-46  Doroth)  Barnard  '24 
1946-49  Louise  Tardivel  Higgins  '37 
1949-51  Priscilla  Parmenter  Madden  "37 
1951-53  Barbara  Ordway  Brewer  '35 
1953-55  Doroth>-  Inett  Taylor  '30 
1955-57  Ruth  Turner  Crosb\  42 
1957-59  Dorothy  Mosher  Stone  42 

1959-62  Elizabeth  Harrington  Logan  Thomas  "49 

1962-64  Barbara  Iris  Johnson  '35 

1964-66  Dorothv  Secord  Caron  "34 

1966-68  Marilyn  Blodgett  Hall  Williamson  '46 

1968-70  Marion  Nutter  Bredehoft  "55 

1970-73  Sandra  Shelton  Fitch  '56 

1973-75  Fa\  e  Wadhams  Smith  '38 

1975-77  Susan  Shaw  Abbott  '61 

1977-79  Lucinda  Nolin  Johnson  '55/'77 

1979-81  Xancv  Na\  lor  \\'ithers  '66 

1981-84  Kathleen  Rebmann  Royka  '64 

1984-86  Shirley  \'ara  Gallerani  '53 

1986-  Kath\  rn  Nh^rgan  Luce\-  '67 
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LASELL  MEDALLION  AWARDS 

The  Lasell  Medallion,  donated  by  Chester  Harding  Lasell,  grandson  of  Josiah 
Lasell,  was  first  awarded  in  1968  bv  the  Alumnae  Association. 


Babcock,  June 
Beede,  Helen  L.  '21 
Bethel,  Lillian  G.  '28 
Bidwell,  Harriet  Case  '22 
Black,  Gwendolyn  McDonald  '29 
Blackstock,  Constance  E.  '09 
Brinton,  Ruth  Lindquist 
Brewer,  Barbara  Ordway  '35 
Brown,  Alice  Pratt  '29 
Brown,  M.  Adele  '38 
Buchanan,  Roberta  Morrill  '35 
Cavanaugh,  Elaine 
Chesebro,  Shirlev  Gould  '33 
Cole,  Mildred  Bell  '31 
Corbin,  Alice  H. 
Cousins,  Jeanne  Budding 
Crosby,  Ruth  Turner  '42 
Eaton,  Doroth)  Burnham  '20 
Edwards,  Alfred  C. 
Fletchall,  Sarah  '31 
Gibbens,  Margaret  Trice  16 
Greene,  Anne 
Gregorian,  Arthur  T. 
Guevin,  Ethel  L. 
Hallam,  Beverly 
Hamlin,  Marguerite  Houser  '19 
Harding,  Maude  Simes  06 
Hayes,  Virginia  Ogden  '33 
Heist,  Marcia  Madden  '62 
Higgins,  Louise  Tardivel  '37 
Johnson,  Helen  Carter  07 
Josselyn,  Esther  '27 
Kaden,  Marie  '53 
Kerney,  Janet  Sheffer  '69 
Lasell,  Chester  H. 
Levenson,  Frances  Angel  '22 
MacClymon,  Marjorie  '32 
MacMillan,  Marjorie  Bassett  '36 


Madden,  Friscilla  Parmenter  '37 
McCarthy,  John  J. 
McClelland,  Muriel  R. 
Milner,  Constance 
Nelson,  Adele  Bigham  '24 
Nichols,  Mercie  T.  19 
Nutter,  Mildred  Strain  17 
O'Connell,  Mary  E.  '31 
Perkins,  \'irginia  Wolfe  '44 
Perr\%  Helen  B.  '24 
Rand,  Josephine  Woodward  TO 
Rice,  Ida  Beane  15 
Rosen,  Rosalie  Brightman  '27 
Royka,  Kathleen  Rebmann  '64 
Ryder,  Madeline  Farmer  15 
Saunders,  Helen  NL  17 
Saunders,  Jacquelin 
Shannon,  Mary  '21 
Shoemaker,  Phyllis  Rafferty  '22 
Smith,  Antoinette  Meritt  '23 
Smith,  Fay  Wadhams  '38 
Smith,  Wilder  N. 
Spooner,  Ruth  Hopkins  '23 
Sylvester,  Arlene  Wishart  '38 
Sylvester,  R.  Emerson 
Sypher,  Lucy  J. 
Tewksbury,  Margaret 
Trexler,  Rose  Baer  16 
Van  Winkle,  Adelaide  Shaffer  '36 
Wallstrom,  Helen 
Watson,  Hildegarde  Lasell 
Watt,  Jean 

Weatherby,  Marvine  '41 
Williams,  Dorothy  F.  '39 
Winslow,  Donald  J. 
Winslow,  Priscilla  '35 
Winslow,  Richard  A. 
Wolcott,  Marion  Griffin  16 
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RECIPIENTS  OF  THE  LASELL  BOWL 

1973  Alfred  C.  Edwards 

1974  Marion  Nutter  Brederhoft  '55 

1975  Virginia  Odgen  Hayes  '33 

1976  Rosalie  Brightman  Rosen  27 

1977  James  M.  Pollock 

1978  Richard  A.  W'inslow 

1979  Muriel  R.  McClelland 
1982  Elizabeth  Adams  Kenney 
1986  Louise  Tardivel  Higgins  '37 
1986  Donald  J.  Winslow 
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Chamberlayne  Junior  College  53,  54 


Chandler  Secretarial  School  135 

Chaperone  80,  144 
Chapman,  Carolyn  205 
Charles  River  3,  83 
Chase,  Caroline  P.  136 
Cheers  (school)  112 
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Chicago  World's  Fair  (see  Columbian  Exposition) 
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Christian  Endeavor  Society  90,  122 
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Churchill,  Winston  214 

Civil  War  1,4,6,  36,  40,  46,  68,  98 
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Clark,  Francis  E.  90,  122 

Clark,  Martha  Haskell  153 

Cobb,  Maria  Orozco  (see  Orozco) 
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Crawley,  Aidan  140 

Crehore,  Lemuel  9 

Crew  52,  147,  171,  243 

Crosby,  Ruth  Turner  178,  181,  228 

Crow's  Nest  62,  88,  89,  155,  198 
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Cummings,  Edyth  140 
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Daruin,  Charles  1,  114 
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215,  217,  221 
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Deer  House  50,  51,  83 
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Dickinson,  Edward  18 
Dickinson,  Emily  18 
Dickinson  Seminary  46 
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Directory  (Alumnae)  233 
Dole,  Isaiah  98 
Dolley,  Frances  K.  122,  124 
Domestic  Science  (see  Home 

Economics) 
Doublet  Hill  80 
Drama  Club  170,  171 
Draper  House  197 
Duff\ ,  Edna  May  240 
Dunham,  George  Sawyer  44,  73,  74 
Dunham,  Henry  Morton  44,  72,  73,  74,  122,  145 
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Eager  House  115,  224,  240 
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Esker  146,  205,  206 
Esker  House  158,  207 
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External  Affairs  223,  240 

Faculty  Handbook  221 
Fairbanks,  Gov.  Erastus  18 
Ficara,  Michael  240 
Fiedler,  Arthur  74 
Field,  Kate  28,  29,  30,  33 
Fields,  Annie  55 
Fields,  James  T.  54  ,  55,  65 
Filene's  170,  226 
Fillmore,  Millard  1 
Fischer,  Gertrude  226 
Fischer,  Richard  226 
Fisher  Junior  College  236 
Fisk,  Mrs.  Everett  O.  92 
Flame  Speech  154,  155 
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Forest  (Lasell)  151,  161,  163,  172 
Ford,  Margaret  205 
Ford,  Samuel  B.  109 
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Goodman,  Sylvia  242 

Goodrich,  Helen  73,  122,  194 

Gordon,  Alice  (see  Mrs.  Gulick) 

Gordon,  Anna  92 

Goucher  College  108,  146 

Grace,  David  242 

Grahm  Junior  College  227 

Grainger,  Percy  1 71 

Grant,  Lillian  143,  144,  145,  244 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.  98 

Grant,  Zilpah  5 

Great  W^ar  (see  World  War  I) 

Greene,  Anne  217,  218 

Greene,  Kenneth  M.  216,  217,  218,  218,  220,  221, 

223,  224,  227 
Greek  5,  46,  53,  98,  121 
Gregorian,  Arthur  T.  196,  212,  214 
Griffin,  Arthur  M.  221,  226,  227,  228,  234 
Griffith,  Charles  E.  Jr.  167 
Grimm,  Mrs.  George  W.  (see  Gifford) 


Grove  Street  9,  38,  50,  90,  145,  198,  217 
Guevin,  Ethel  217 
Gulick,  Alice  Gordon  92 
Gymnasium  23,  50,  57,  108 
Gymnasium  Costume  129 

Hale,  Edward  Everett  127 

Hall,  Samuel  Read  5 

Hallam,  Beverly  242 

Hamlin,  Hannibal  18 

Hamlin,  Marguerite  Houser  177 

Handiwork  Department  56 

Haney,  Caroline  Lindsay  70 

Hannay,  Neilson  173 

Hanson,  Charles  173 

Harding,  Maude  Simes  i55,  211 

Harding,  Warren  G.  153 

Harper,  James  &  family  158,  196,  207 

Harper,  William  R.  166 

Harvard  College  4,  57,  96,  98,  119,  122,  135,  148,  171, 

194,  195,  205 
Haskell  House  113,  197,  217,  219,  234 
Haskell,  Martha  (see  Mrs.  Clark) 
Haskell  Pond  207 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  4 
Hawthorne  House  3,  123,  140 
Hayes,  Lucy  Webb  (Mrs.  Rutherford  B.)  58,  103 
Hayes,  Virginia  Ogden  178,  180,  212 
Heist,  Marcia  Madden  228 
Helps'  Hall  50 
Hemenway,  Alfred  122 
Hemenway  Gymnasium  57 
Hess,  Myra  171 

Higgins,  Louise  Tardivel  178,  179,  226 

Higginson,  T.W.  55 

Hillman,  Charles  H.  63 

Hills,  Joseph  A.  42,  44,  72,  122,  145,  242 

Hinton,  T.H.  22 

Hiram  College  186 

Hoag,  Elinor  196,  197 

Hoag  House  90,  196 

Hobart  College  126 

Holmes,  Martha  Fish  150,  151 


Home  Economics  44,  56,  61,  123,  124,  125,  126,  142, 

145,  146,  147,  168,  229 
Home  Economics  Exhibition  125 
Honeywell  Gardens  80 
Hope,  Emily  Blanchard  159 
Hopkins,  Mark  17,  18,  20,  36 
Horseback  Riding  129,  197,  243 
Hospital  Administrators  Conference  192 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables  4 
Howe,  Julia  Ward  55,  127 
Hoyt,  Phyllis  186 

Huntington,  Barbara  Smith  74,  128,  129 
Huson,  Harriet  F.  136,  138 

I  Solisti  di  Zagreb  214 
Infirmary  130,  196 
Intervale,  NH  80 
Iran  227 

Irwin,  Grace  146,  147,  205,  242 
Irwin  House  205,  234 
Isaacs,  Nancy  213 

Jackmauh,  Irene  205,  232 
Jackson  Homestead  4,  28 
Jackson,  WiUiam  3,  17 
James,  Henr\-  55 
Jamieson,  J.B.  148 
Janigro,  Antonio  214 
JeflPerson,  Thomas  1 

Jennings,  Isabel  (Mrs.  Parker)  25,  43,  52 
Jennings  Seminary  46 
Jewett,  Elise  138 

Jewett,  George  F.  101,  104,  105,  109 

Johnson,  Abijah  S.  3,  4,  9,  10,  17 

Johnson,  Eino  A.  212 

Johnson  Estate  142,  143 

Jordan  Marsh  169 

Josephs,  Sophia  205 

Judgment  of  Paris  32,  34,  113,  240 

June  Fete  125,  154 

June,  Jennie  (Mrs.  Croly)  55,  56,  77 

Juniata  Boat  Club  83 


Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  77 

Karandon  House  50,  83,  106,  107,  112,  130,  143, 

196,  229 
Kattwinkel,  Egon  227 
Kavanagh,  Lydia  (Solimene)  201,  230,  242 
Kearns,  Doris  234 
Keever,  Henry  F.  179,  227 
Kendig,  Carrie  66 
Kendrick,  Eliza  106 

Kenney,  Mrs.  Richard  (Elizabeth  Adams)  225,  226,  231 
Kent's  Hill  58 

Keystone  Junior  College  203,  205 
Kibbe,  Hope  194 
King,  Erene  W.  210 
Kinsolving,  Arthur  127 
Kirby  House  109 
Knickles,  Rosemarie  242 
Knight,  Kathleen  Moore  158 
Koerber,  Thomas  H.  241 
Koulouris,  Jenny  242 
Kreisler,  Fritz  1 71 
Krishnamurti,  Jiddu  167,  168 
Kwok,  Beulah  74 
Kyle,  Louise  Venable  158 

Lahore  (Pakistan)  122,  123 

Lamp  126,  147,  151,  153,  154,  163 

Lamplighters  74 

Lane,  George  214,  238,  242 

Language  Laboratory  212 

Lasell  Bridge  (Mass.  Pike)  3,  207 

Lasell  Bulletin  240 

Lasell,  Chester  7 

Lasell,  Chester  Harding  209,  210,  211,  263 

Lasell,  Edward  1,2,4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  14,  17,  18, 

20,  22,  36,  54,  71,  210,  211,  219,  225 
Lasell  Family  7,  10,  35 
Lasell  House,  Schoharie,  NY  7 
Lasell,  Jennie  Whitin  20,  21,  22,  35,  43,  176 
Lasell,  Josiah  7,  8,  9,  12,  14,  17,  18,  20,  28,  35,  176, 

210,  211,  242,  263 
Lasell  Bowl  226,  227,  228,  264 
Lasell,  Lydia  (Mrs.  Briggs)  7 
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Lasell,  Nanc\-  Manning  7 
LaselL  Nathaniel  7 
Lasell  Xews  216,  234 

Lasell,  Ruth  Whitman  (Mrs.  Edward  Lasell)  7 
Lasell  Song  Book  74 
Lasell-Brooks  Comet  127 
Lasellia  Club  77 
Law  122 

Lawrence,  Amos  18,  20 

Lawrence.  T.E.  127 

Lawrence  University  44,  102.  182 

Leaves  34,  46.  58,  6L  65,  66,  67,  68.  70.  71.74,  75, 
85,  87,  88.  92,  96.  102.  103.  111.  112.  119,  123.  126, 
127,  132,  148,  149.  150.  155.  158.  170.  206.  219.  223 

Lee,  "Lora"  74 

Lees  Junior  College  236 

LeRoyer,  Jenny  (Mile)  (Mrs.  Chamberlin^  84.  122, 

194,  242 
Lesley.  Elmer  127 
Levenson,  Frances  A.  212 
Lewis,  Dio  24 
Librar\-  (see  Brennan) 
Lichliter.  Mary  F.  185 
Life  With  Father  158 
Lifestyles  Program  242 
Lincoln.  Abraham  1,  18.  37,  70,  98,  128 
Lincoln.  Mrs.  David  A.  62 
Linden  Avenue  (Grove  St. )  9 
Lindquist.  Ruth  (Mrs.  Brinton)  174,  202 
Lindsay.  Caroline  (see  Mrs.  Haney) 
Lindsay.  Howard  158 
Liver  more.  Mary  A.  53.  55 
Logan.  Mrs.  John  81 
Long,  Barbara  242 
Longfellow,  Henr\  W.  65.  66 
Loomis.  Mrs.  Miriam  X.  122,  123,  124 
Loud.  Emmeline  194 
Lowe.  T.S.  70.  71 
Lowell  Institute  1 

Lucy  \\'ebb  Ha\"es  National  Training  School  103 
Luquiens.  Jules  77,  78 
Lyndon  Institute,  \T  106 
Lynske\-,  Paul  242 


Lyon,  Mary  5,  76 

MacClymon,  Marjorie  178,  222,  223 

MacCuspie,  Marjorie  (see  Winslow) 

Madrid,  Spain  92 

Mailboxes  96,  189 

Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary  102 

Mallalieu,  Bishop  38 

Mansfield,  Richard  104 

Markham,  Edwin  128 

Marriott  Cup  224 

Marsh,  Daniel  L.  127 

Martin,  Mrs.  Blanche  104,  122,  145,  159,  160,  161,  162 
Martin,  Rosafie  182 

Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention  173 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  (MTA)  205,  207 
Matheson,  Kenneth  C.  242 
McClelland  Hall  137 
McClelland,  Muriel  132,  147,  243 
McConathy,  Osborne  167 
McCormack,  John  171 
McDonagh,  John  242 

McDonald,  Gwendolyn  (Mrs.  Black)  74,  140,  158,  167, 

168,  182,  194 
McDonald,  Mrs.  James  R.  148 

McDonald,  Statira  P.  Caldwell  122,  136,  137, 138,  140, 

158,  168,  194,  196 
McGrory,  Kathleen  244 
Meade,  Lucia  Ames  127 

Medallions  (Lasell)  210,  211,  223,  226,  234,  263 
Medical  Secretarial  172,  201 
Memorabilia  Collection  6,  66,  93,  153,  234 
Mental  Philosophy  5,  28 

Merchandising  (Retailing)  142,  168,  169,  170,  172,  201, 

226,  232 
Merrill,  Boynton  127 
Meserve,  Harrison  174,  188 
Methodist  Church  38,  44,  52,  53 
Methodist  Women's  Foreign  Mission  Society  90 
Middlesex  County  Court  105 
Mignosa,  Sebastian  205 
Military  Drill  62,  63,  64  ,  65,  85,  122,  125 
Miller,  Glenn  171,  234 


Milner,  Constance  W.  144,  200,  240 
Missionaries  90 
Mission  Statement  240 
MIT  78,  209 

Mitchell,  Peter  T.  236,  237,  238,  239,  241,  242 

MIT  Glee  Club  74,  96 

Moore,  Carol  A.  242 

Moral  Science  5,  40,  56 

Morgan,  Garfield  127 

Morgan,  Louise  (Woolley)  158 

Morgenthaler,  Rose  &  Sophia  106 

Morrill,  Roberta  (Mrs.  Buchanan)  181,  194 

Mott,  Ruth  Rawlings  130,  154,  243 

Motto  119 

Mount  Alison  University  140 
Mount  Auburn  3,  33 

Mount  Holyoke  1,4,  5,  10,  12  ,  75,  76,  106 

Mount  Ida  Junior  College  105 

Mount  Vernon  81 

Mullikin,  Mary  Augusta  122,  242 

Murdock,  Mary  28,  30,  33 

Music  71,  72,  73,  74,  147 

Music  School  (AINM)  167 

Mutual  Bank  for  Savings  173,  226 

Myrtle  Avenue  9,  109 

Myrtle  Street  Baptist  Church  209 

Nason  House  197,  243 
National  Park  Seminary  98 
Nerve  Training  94,  95,  122,  142 
Newell,  Leslie  F.  151,  161 

New  England  Association  of  Schools  &  Colleges  221, 
243,  244 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  44,  73,  145,  167 

Newman,  Edwin  234 

New  York  Times  4 

New  York  University  205 

News  From  Lasell  223,  224 

Newton  Board  of  Assessors  94-96 

Newton  Historical  Society  (see  Jackson  Homestead) 

Newton  Lower  Falls  9,  50 

Newton  National  Bank  173 

Newton  Upper  Falls  80 


Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  130,  199,  207 
Nice,  Ruth  146 

Northeastern  University  135,  236 

Northwestern  University  46,  108,  167 

Norumbega  Tower  80,  81 

Novices  77 

Noyes,  Harriet  N.  46 

Noyes,  Henry  S.  46 

Nursing  &  AlHed  Health  240 

Nursing  Program  172,  198,  199,  200,  201,  219,  240 

Nutt,  Mary  L.  122 

Nutter,  Denton  227 

Nutter,  Marion  (see  Mrs.  Bredehoft) 

Nutter,  Mildred  Strain  227 

Oak  Hill,  Newton  105 

Order  of  Canada  140 

Ordway,  Barbara  (see  Mrs.  Brewer) 

Ordway,  Bert  114,  131,  132 

Ordway,  Earl  H.  132,  133,  158,  159,  174,  175, 

195,  224 
Ordway  House  197,  198 
Ordway,  Marion  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Corley)  133 
Ordway,  Ruth  (Mrs.  Leach)  132 
Organ  74,  183 

Orozco,  Senora  Refugio  145,  194 
Orozco,  Maria  (Mrs.  Cobb)  194 
Orphean  Club  74 

Packard  Fund  194 

Packard,  Lillian  M.  70,  71,  122 

Packard,  Richard  M.  194,  202,  203 

Paderewski,  Ignace  171 

Palmateer,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  138,  146 

Parietals  220 

Park,  J.  Edgar  127 

Parker,  Charles  25,  28,  52,  85 

Parker,  Horatio  25,  52 

Parker,  Isabel  Jennings  25,  43,  52,  85 

Parker,  Kay  Peterson  147,  184,  242 

Parkhurst,  Charles  96 

Parloa,  Maria  55,  62 

Partridge,  Joseph  L.  3,  8,  10,  12,  18,  54 
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Pasadena,  CA  46,  59,  61,  68,  101,  105,  108,  109, 
111,  112 

Patterson,  Edith  McClure  104,  128 

Patterson,  Frank  231,  232,  233 

Patterson  Report  231,  232,  233,  236,  237,  239,  240 

Peloubet,  Francis  83,  90 

Pension  System  208 

Perley,  Eleanor  146 

Perry,  Bliss  122 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  199 
Peterson,  Osier  228,  239 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  219,  227 
Phillips,  Ida  M.  66 
Photography  148 

Physical  Culture  22,  23,  57,  58,  147 

Physiology  5,  24 

Pianos  22,  71,  72 

Pickard  Estate  115,  142,  143 

Pifer,  Dee  220,  223 

Pins  and  Badges  83 

Plimpton,  George  A.  170,  171 

Plummer,  Fred  197 

Plummer  House  197,  234 

Pocock,  Gail  Edwards  225,  228 

Police  Gazette  94 

Pollock,  James  M.  222 

Pops  (Boston)  74,  200 

Potter,  LiUie  Rose  68,  69,  70,  79,  81,  88,  90,  121,  129, 

153,  159,  160,  177,  185,  186,  194,  205 
Potter  Hall  205,  217,  234 
Potts,  Evelyn  B.  229 
Powers,  H.H.  106,  113 
President's  House  196,  241 
Puerto  Rico  172 
Puritan  Recorder  9,  17,  18 

"Queen  of  Lasell"  115,  147 

Rabai,  Pandita  90 
Rachmaninoff,  Sergei  171 
Radcliffe  College  76 
Rand,  Josephine  Woodward  176 
Rand,  Margaret  122,  185,  186,  242 


Ranlett,  Capt.  Charles  62,  63,  64,  65,  122 
Ransom,  John  R.  46 

Ransom,  Katherine  EHzabeth  (Mrs.  C.C.  Bragdon)  46, 

56,  57,  61 
Ransom,  Martha  46,  57,  59,  83 
Rardin,  Al  229 
Rardin,  Ruth  F.  230 
Rehgious  Profile  of  Students  52 
Retailing  (see  Merchandising) 
Revere  Bowl  (see  Lasell  Bowl) 
Rice,  Carol  158 
Rice,  Harriet  34,  35 
Rich,  Herbert  L.  98 

Richardson,  Louisa  Holman  (see  Mrs.  Fisk) 
Ricker,  Margaret  H.  (see  Mrs.  Tewksbury) 
Riis,  Jacob  122 
Ring,  Frank  226 
River  Day  171 

Robinson,  Imogene  (Mrs.  Morrell)  33 

Rockwell  Estate  205 

Rolfe,  William  J.  55,  56,  153 

Rosen,  Rosalie  Brightman  177,  178,  217,  226 

Rothenberger,  Ruth  (Mrs.  Harris)  187,  192,  203 

Royka,  Kathleen  Rebmann  233 

Russell  Family  133 

Russell,  J.  Porter  133,  136,  148,  179 

Rutgers  University  194 

Ryder,  Kenneth  236 

SafiPord,  Mary  55,  98 
Saltonstall,  Gov.  Leverett  166 
Sargent,  Dudley  A.  57 
Saunders,  Caroline  145 
Saunders,  Helen  155,  156 
Saunders,  Jacquelin  242 
Schoharie,  NYi,  7,  8,  9,  13 
Schoolmasters  Club  173 
Schwab,  Harold  73 
S.D.  Society  77 
Seal  of  Lasell  119,  120,  121 
Sears,  Barnas  17 

Secretarial  Sciences  147,  201,  206 
Secret  Societies  77 
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Seelye,  L.  Clark  61 
Seiberling  Family  71 ,  74 
Seiple,  Nancy  222 
Self-Governed  &  Honor  Roll  75 
Self-Study  221 
Seven  Sister  Colleges  68 
Shepard,  Muriel  205 
Shepherd,  Rebecca  -59,  61 

Shepherd,  William  T.  57,  59  ,  60,  78,  79,  81,  87,  116 
Shinn,  Lizzie  53 

Shoemaker,  Phyllis  Rafferty  155,  174,  175,  177 

Silver  Burdett  Co.  167 

Simmons  College  161,  217 

Sleeper,  Jacob  40 

Sloan  House,  Williamstown  7 

Smith,  Alice  H.  (Mrs.  Corbin)  128,  211 

Smith,  Antoinette  Meritt  174,  177,  196,  205 

Smith  College  40,  61,  106,  108,  185 

Smith,  Elizabeth  192 

Smith,  Samuel  Francis  17 

Smith,  Wilder  N.  196,  205 

Southern  California  Club  61,  119 

Spanish  145,  194 

Spanish-American  War  103 

Spaulding,  W.J.  i79 

Speare,  Frank  Palmer  127,  135 

Spingler  Institute  9 

Spooner,  Ruth  Hopkins  155 

Standish,  Ethel  Lasell  175,  210 

Stanley,  James  210,  219 

Starefos,  Nancy  240 

Steffian,  Edwin  212 

Stenography  148 

Stickney,  Dorothy  (Mrs.  Lindsay)  157,  158 

Stoddard,  John  L.  55,  65,  88 

Stoller,  Robert  S.  229,  231 

Stone,  Walter  E.  228 

Strang,  Annie  138,  194 

Strategic  Planning  241 

Student  Council  128 

Student  Strike  216 

Student  Handbook  (Blue  Book)  154 

Sumner,  Charles  4 


Sylvester,  Arlene  Wishart  179,  180 
Sylvester,  Emerson  179,  180 
Sypher,  Lucy  J.  193,  194,  242 
Sweet  Briar  College  158 

Swimming  Pool  (Natatorium)  50,  58,  103,  223 

Tableaux  26,  27,  28,  30 
Taft,  William  Howard  135 
Tagge,  Ann  242 
Tait,  Maud  158 
Talladega  College  209 
Tatlock,  John  18 
Taylor,  Frank  242 
Taylor,  Zachary  1 
Teachers  Insurance  Annuity 

Association  (TIAA)  208 
Teconnet  (Camp)  139,  140 
Temperance  Society  85 

Tewksbury,  Blake  203,  204,  206,  207,  208,  217,  221 

Tewksbury,  Margaret  R.  204,  205,  207 

Thayer  Academy  226 

Thomas,  Lowell  127 

Thomas,  M.  Carey  68 

Torrey,  Mrs.  58 

Tourjee,  Eben  44 

Tower  Court,  Brookline  171 

Tower,  Moses  B.  98 

Towne,  Charles  F.  139,  140,  142,  144,  148 
Trollope,  Anthony  30 
Tuck,  Amos  18 

Tufts  College  (or  University)  105,  106,  110,  133,  173, 

174,  182,  227,  229 
Tufts  Medical  School  105,  130 
Tuition  17,  22,  43,  49,  193 
Turner,  Sally  139,  194 
Turtle  Lane  Playhouse  10 
Tuttle,  Roxana  124 
Typewriting  148 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  4 
Uniforms  (Military)  63 
University  Travel  106 
Ursinus  College  187 


Vail,  Milton  S.  90 

Valentine,  Charles  E.  148,  179 

Valentine  Dining  Hall  179,  225 

Van  Etten,  Mary  Blatchford  187,  192,  194,  195, 

198,  202 
X'assar  College  76,  96 
\>rnstrom,  Dorothy  A.  199 
\  esper  Service  193 
Victoria,  Queen  30,  109 
Vidal,  Gore  214 
Vincent,  Leon  H.  55,  126 
Virgil  28 

Vista  Avenue  196 

Vista  Avenue  House  1 74 

Von  Luckner,  Count  127,  128 

Wagner,  William  61,  116 
Wagner,  Mrs.  W.  61,  116 
Walker,  Eliza  90 
Walker  Missionary  Home  25,  90 
Walking  80 
Wallstrom,  Helen  223 
Waltham  Hospital  187 
Wass,  Carol  189 

Wass,  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  189,  190 

Wass,  Raymond  C.  64,  161,  174,  188,  189,  190,  191, 

194,  196,  202,  203 
Wass  Science  Building  198,  199 
Watt,  Jean  147 
W.C.T.U.  85 

Weden,  Hazel  213,  214,  215 

Wellesley  College  12,  22,  40,  61,  76,  80,  96,  106 

Wells,  Carveth  127 

Wells  College  208 

Wentworth  House  196 

Wesleyan  College  for  Women  46 

Wesleyan  University  102 

Westcott,  J.  P.  148 

Weston,  Dorothy  122 

Wethern,  Margaret  194 

Wheaton  College  5,  17 

White  Mountains  Trips  80,  82 

Whitin,  Jane  (Jenny)  20,  21,  22,  35,  43,  176 


Whitin  Observ  atory  22 

Whiting,  Lillian  33 

Whitinsville,  MA  18,  20,  35,  210 

Whitman,  Laura  Seymour  7,  20 

Whitman,  Ruth  (Mrs.  Edward  Lasell)  7 

Whitman,  Dr.  Timothy  7 

Whittier,  John  G.  86,  87 

Willard,  Charlotte  92 

Willard,  Emma  5,  115 

Willard,  Frances  53,  68,  92,  98,  102 

Williams  College  i,  4,  12,  13,  17,  18,  20,  35,  36,  96, 

100,  210 
Williamstown,  MA  7,  8,  9,  12 
Willoughby,  Keith  226 

Winslow,  Clara  Austin  103,  104,  106,  108,  123,  131, 

154,  159,  173,  174,  186 
Winslow,  Donald  J.  108,  133,  134,  165,  215,  234, 
Winslow,  E.  James  114,  131,  132,  144,  145,  146,  148, 

158,  196 
Winslow,  Emma  Austin  131,  146 

Winslow,  Guy  \L  59,  60,  77,  94,  96,  98,  99,  101,  102, 
104,  105,  106,  109,  110,  111,  112,  113,  114,  115, 
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Alma  Mater 


Bound  firm  by  a  bond  unbroken — 

Love  for  old  Lasell — 
Take  we  now  a  pledge  outspoken 

E'er  to  guard  her  well. 

Alma  Mater,  Fidelitas! 

Pledge,  girls,  for  loyalty! 
Sing  we  now  before  we  part, 

We'll  ever  faithful  be. 

Bright  school  days  are  quickly  past; 

Enjoy  them  while  you  may. 
Mem'ries  still  shall  them  outlast. 

When  we  are  far  away. 

Alma  Mater,  Fidelitas! 

Pledge  girls,  for  loyalty — 
Sing  we  now  before  we  part, 

We'll  ever  faithful  be. 


Original  version.  First  line 

was  changed  during  Centennial  to 

Firmly  bound  b\  bonds  unbroken — 


